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The  birth  of  Internet  solutions 
created  in  your  image. 


Fujitsu  has  pioneered  many  of  the  technologies  that  are  now  powering 


the  Internet.  From  computers  to  microelectronics  to  fiber-optic 


communications.  Today  we’re  the  world’s  third  largest  IT  services 


company'and  a  leading  IT  and  telecommunications  supplier.  With 


188,000  employees  and  more  than  500  companies  worldwide -including 


Amdahl,  DMR  Consulting,  ICL,  Fujitsu  Network  Communications,  and 


@nifty,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Internet  Service  Providers.  Our 


professionals  have  the  expertise  to  help  you  overcome  nearly  every 


business  challenge  imaginable.  And  the  products  and  services  to  make 


it  all  come  alive  in  a  unique  way  for  your  business  and  your  customers. 
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INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  UNIQUE  TO  YOU. 


Fujitsu,  a  $50  billion  global  provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  solutions,  we  approach 


every  Internet  challenge  individually.  With  60,000  IT  service  and  support  professionals  and 


operations  in  over  100  countries,  no  matter  where  you  are,  we’re  right  at  your  side.  Observing 


your  business  from  your  perspective.  Understanding  your  objectives.  Responding  to  your 


customers.  And  selecting  from  our  complete  range  of  leading-edge  solutions  the  unique 


combination  that  will  deliver  tangible  business  results  for  your  business.  A  one-to-one  solution 


designed  specifically  for  you.  It’s  not  just  the  way  we  conduct  business.  It’s  in  our  genes. 
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That's  the  basic  idea  behind  the  Global 
Trading  Web™  an  open  network  of 


e-marketplaces  from  every  industry 
and  platform  together  into  one.  This 
was  our  vision  from  the  beginning.  After 
all,  if  e-marketplaces  exist  to  let  buyers 
and  sellers  collaborate  and  conduct 


out  more  about  the  Global  Trading  Web, 
visit  commerceone.com/emarketplace4 
or  call  877-261-8516. 
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Linux  expertise 
per  cubicle  than 
any  company 
on  earth. 


No,  we  don’t  sit  two  to  the  Cllbicle. 


More  and  more  enterprises  are  turning  to  Linux  and  Open  Source  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage.  Which  often  means  they  turn  to  us.  VA  Linux  Systems.  Why?  Because 
many  of  the  best  minds  in  Linux  and  Open  Source  are  right  here  in  the  cubicles  of  our 
Professional  Services  and  Engineering  groups.  Connecting  our  customers  to  the  best 
that  Linux  and  Open  Source  have  to  offer.  High-powered  servers.  Network  storage. 
Customized  software.  Total  Internet  infrastructure  solutions.  And  our  new  collaborative 
development  environment  for  the  enterprise.  To  see  what  our  experts  can  do  for  you, 
call  1-877-VA-LINUX,  orvisitwww.valinux.com. 
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The  World’s  Linux  Leader. 


The  VA  logo  is  a  trademark  of  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  ©2001  VA  Linux  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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There  have  never  been  so  many  ways  to  lose  a  customer.  Thanks  to  the  Internet, 
your  customers’  expectations  have  never  been  higher.  Their  sources  of  information  have 
never  been  greater.  And  their  access  to  your  competitors  has  never  been  faster.  What's 
more,  research  tells  us  that  companies  can  boost  profits  by  almost  1 00%  just  by 
retaining  5%  more  of  their  customers.*  The  first  step  to  retaining  those  customers  is 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  them. 

Computer  Associates'  Intelligent  CRM  offers  you  a  comprehensive  suite  of 
applications  to  understand  and  retain  those  demanding  customers.  From  our  predictive 
Customer  Intelligence  that  mines  the  information  in  your  database  for  decision-making 
analyses  and  insights  to  our  predictive  Sales  and  Marketing  that  provides  you  with  a 
consolidated  view  of  all  customer  activity  across  your  business  through  personalized 
portals:  CA’s  Intelligent  CRM  Suite  is  unique  in  the  industry. 

Furthermore,  our  3-D  visualization  technologies  bring  information  and  analyses  to 
life  and  give  customers,  staff,  and  suppliers  the  opportunity  to  perceive  it  in  all  its  many 
dimensions  rather  than  simply  view  it.  Whether  you  begin  with  a  single  application  or 
choose  the  entire  solution,  it’s  powered  by  Jasmine®  ii,  CA’s  eBusiness  platform.  So  it 
seamlessly  integrates  with  your  existing  systems  and  applications  to  leverage  your 
investment,  regardless  of  underlying  technologies. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  Computer  Associates  can  help  you  get  closer  to  your 
customer  and  empower  your  staff,  visit  www.ca.com/solutions/crm.htm  or  call 
1-800-225-5224.  Don’t  wait  too  long,  your  competitors  are  reading  this  too. 
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Sales  and  Marketing** 


©2000  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia,  NV  11749.  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks  and  logos 
referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  "Harvard  Business  Review,  Sept.-Oct.  1990,  Frederick  F.  Reichheld 
&  Earl  Sasser,  Jr.,  Zero  Defections:  Quality  Comes  to  Services. 

* " Provided  through  a  partnership  with  eWare  GW3TG 
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These  days,  a  lot  of  people  are  monitoring  your 
network  performance.  They're  called  Users. 

And  they  have  some  very  definite  opinions  about 
what's  acceptable  performance.  The  real  question 
is  how  exactly  do  you  deliver  all  the  performance 
your  network  is  capable  of?  The  answer  is  Visual 
IP  InSight™  It  gives  you  a  look  at  every  kind  of  IP 
access- dial-up,  VPN,  DSL,  you  name  it-and  also 
lets  you  customize  reports,  validating  the 
performance  of  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  Real-time  monitoring  lets 
you  troubleshoot  on  the  fly 
for  the  ultimate  in  service 
level  management.  And  IP 
InSight's  Customer  Care  Suite 
gives  your  help  desk  all  the 
tools  they  need  to  do  exactly 
everything  their  name  implies. 


VISUAL 

NETWORKS* 

www.visualnetworks.com/cio 

1-800-240-4010 
UK:  +44  (0)  118  988  0242 
Asia/Pacific:  65-430  6786 


©2000  Visual  Networks  Technologies,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Visual  Networks  and  Visual  UpTime  are  registered  trademarks  of, 
and  Visual  Trinity,  Visual  eWatcher  and  Visual  BenchMark  are  trademarks  of  Visual  Networks  Technologies,  Inc. 
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Introducing  Global  Network  IT 
from  Raging  Knowledge.  Now  it's 
simple  to  find  IT  expertise  within 
your  organization. 

Global  Network  IT  uses  a  robust 
inquiry-response  collaboration  system 
that  enables  your  IT  staff  to  easily 
locate  and  access  the  internal 
expertise  they  need  to  maintain 
mission-critical  systems.  It  then 
archives  the  knowledge  for  transfer  to 
the  entire  organization. 

It's  that  easy! 

Global  Network  IT  brings  the  expertise 
to  you.  In  addition  to  finding  and 
managing  IT  expertise,  a  portfolio  of 
analytical  management  tools 
facilitates  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
organization's  expertise,  knowledge 
flow,  and  user  participation. 


Turn  your  IT  staff's  expertise 
into  a  classroom  of  answers. 

Finding  IT  expertise  is  easy  with  Global 
Network  IT.  Experience  it  now.  Visit  us 
today  at  www.ragingknowledge.com,  or 
call  212-430-3870. 
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From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


Gluttons  for 
Punishment? 

In  her  Jan.  11,  2001,  Sound  Off  column  (comment.cio.com), 
Senior  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller  posed  the  question:  What 
bugs  CIOs?  The  responses  poured  in  fast  and  furious,  with  close 
to  50  postings  in  the  first  couple  of  hours. 

Reading  through  the  comments,  one  has  to  ask  the  question: 
Why  on  earth  would  anyone  become  a  CIO?  These  are  vir¬ 
tual  laundry  lists  of  professional  horrors:  clueless  CEOs, 
untrustworthy  staff,  untruthful  vendors  and  consultants,  sus¬ 
picious  business  peers  and  unreasonable  expectations  by  all. 

Not  all  of  the  perspectives  are  despairing.  Both  in  the  Sound 
Off  column  and  in  the  responses  I’ve  received  to  my  column 
“The  Myth  of  Alignment”  (Dec.  15, 2000/Jan.  1,  2001),  many 
readers  have  said  enough  already.  CIOs  (and  CIO  magazine) 
are  perpetuating  the  disconnect  between  business  and  IT  by 
continuing  to  whine  about  it.  “If  we  devoted  our  time  and 
energy  to  being  businesspeople  that  deliver  results  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  partners,  on  time,  within  budget,  with  the  functionality 
they  needed,  we  would  not  have  to  talk  about  alignment — it 
would  already  be  there,”  wrote  one  CIO. 

Another  fellow  agreed:  “The  formula  [to  achieve  align¬ 
ment]  is:  aggressive  partnering  with  the  business  units;  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  rationalization  of  projects  (value  proposi¬ 
tion);  a  contemporary  IT  organizational  model  and  careful 
selection  and  retention  of  professionals;  and  finally,  execution 
and  lifelong  support.” 


A  third  addressed  the  broader  challenges  of  any  manager: 
“Many  years  ago  in  my  first  management  position,  a  very 
wise  CFO  told  me  that  as  long  as  I  followed  these  principles  we 
all  would  prosper:  1.  Tell  me  what  I  need  to  know  when  I 
need  to  know  it — not  after  the  fact;  2.  Tell  me  the  truth.  I  can 
handle  it.  You  are  not  here  to  be  a  ‘yes’  man.  If  you  have  to 
do  that  to  keep  your  job,  then  do  something  else — it’s  not 
worth  it;  3.  Accept  the  fact  that  we  will  all  fail  at  times  dur¬ 
ing  our  business  careers.  Remember  that  failure  is  as  much  a 
learning  experience  as  success.” 

But  such  prescriptions  hold  little  solace  for  CIOs  like  the  one 
who  writes,  “Senior  management  has  repeatedly  asked  me  for 
direction,  ignored  my  recommendations,  screwed  things  up 
and  then  blamed  me  for  the  errors.” 

So  are  CIOs  gluttons  for  punishment?  Based  on  some  of 
the  commentary,  I  have  to  say,  some  undoubtedly  must  be. 
But  by  far  the  more  predominant  trait  that  I’ve  come  to  identify 
with  CIOs  is  an  almost  obsessive  addiction  to  challenge.  As  one 
IT  executive  said  after  describing  a  seemingly  impossible  situ¬ 
ation,  “If  [the  job]  was  boring  and  predictable,  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  doing  what  we  do!”  To  me,  that  sounds  more 
heroic  than  anything. 

What  do  you  think?  Check  out  the  Sound  Off  postings  and 
let  me  know  at  lundberg@cio.com. 
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I  AM  SO  SMART  GETTING  DIRTY  LOOKS  I  AM  SO  FIRED 


Rate  your  enterprise  software  investment. 


If  the  answer  isn't  10,  you  need  to  find  out  about  Hummingbird's  platform 
independent  software  solutions.  Visit  www.hummingbird.com/scale3  or  call  1-877-FLY-HUMM. 


Hummingbird 


Hummingbird 


Where  the  future  of  e-Business  takes  flight 


BUSINESS  MEETS  E-BUSINESS  EVERY  MINUTE  AT:  HSN.COM  /  BARNESANDNOBLE.COM  /  CREDIT 
SUISSE  FIRST  BOSTON  /  FREEMARKETS.COM  /  GMAC  /  LYCOS  /  NASDAQ  /  NORDSTROM  / 
RADIOSHACK  /  TICKETMASTER  /  ALLSTATE.COM  /  COMMERCEONE.COM  /  MSN 


BUSNESS! 


<  Photos  taken  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  at  the  online  subsidiary  of  the 
Home  Shopping  Network.  HSN.com  recently  converted  from  a  mixed 
platform  to  a  Microsoft  and  Intel-based  e-commerce  solution. 


WELCOME  BACK  TO  REALITY. 

The  truth  has  been  made  abundantly  clear:  The  most  important  part  of  e-business 
is  business.  Which  is  why  successful  e-businesses  no  longer  accept  solutions 
with  proprietary  operating  systems  and  staggering  price  tags.  And  93%  of  the 
world's  developers  build  applications  on  Microsoft®  web  solutions  and  Intel- 
based  servers.  In  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  good,  old-fashioned  business  sense: 

Flexibility.  To  get  your  business  on  the  web  quickly,  customized  to  your  needs, 
with  the  support  of  an  enormous  developer  community. 

Availability.  To  make  your  products  and  services  accessible  to  your  customers 
and  employees,  up  to  100%  of  the  time! 

Scalability.  To  allow  your  web-based  business  to  grow  quickly  and  painlessly, 
up  to  more  than  500,000  transactions  per  minute! 

Find  out  how  the  most  successful  e-businesses,  from  Lycos  to  NASDAQ, 
combine  the  power  of  Microsoft  and  Intel  to  run  a  better  business.  Visit 

www.intel.com/go/bizmeetsebiz  and  www.microsoft.com/ecommerce 


Microsoft 


*  Availability  up  to  100%  cited  in  OEM  Service  Level  Agreements  offered  by  Microsoft  and  Intel  solution  providers,  t  Compaq  ProLiant  8500-700-192P,  achieving  505,302  tpmC,  at 
$19.80/tpmC;  avail.  1 1/30/00;  total  system  cost:  US$10,003,826.  For  complete  results,  visit  the  TPC  website  (www.tpc.org).  ©2001  Intel  Corporation  and  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and  /  or  other  countries. 
All  other  brands  and  trade  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  All  rights  reserved. 
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JUDGMENT  CALL 

In  his  Ask  the  Expert  column  [“Do  the  Right  Thing,”  Aug.  1,  2000],  Alan  Yuspeh  has 
the  role  of  the  ethics  officer  almost  perfectly  wrong,  however  consistent  that  mistaken 
notion  may  be  with  the  larger  societal  understanding  of  ethics,  which  is  equally  wrong¬ 
headed. 

Yuspeh  tells  us  that  an  ethics  officer  ought  to  be  “a  good  listener,  open  to  varying  ideas, 
highly  nonjudgmental  and  something  of  a  visionary  and  idealist.”  Good  listener?  Fine. 
Visionary  and  idealist?  Well,  maybe,  but  what  do  those  nouns  mean?  Open  to  varying  ideas? 
Sometimes.  But  would  that  include  being  open  to  the  idea,  say,  of  running  off  with  the  boss’s 
spouse?  Not  a  career  enhancer. 

The  real  problem  is  his  notion  that  an  ethics  officer  should  be  highly  nonjudgmental.  Even 
as  we  Americans  prize  tolerance,  we  are  also  supposed  to  cherish  being  nonjudgmental. 
But  tolerance  is  moral  nonsense  if  what  we  are  tolerating  is  evil:  We  should  be  tolerant, 
for  example,  of  each  other’s  races  and  creeds,  but  intolerant  of  racism,  creeds 
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that  smack  of  racism  and  other 
evils.  Should  the  ethics  officer  be 
highly  nonjudgmental  when  he 
learns  that  Joe  is  stealing  com¬ 
pany  funds  or  that  Sally  is  sell¬ 
ing  company  products  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain?  After  all,  aren’t  all 
values  and  virtues  the  same?  The 
answer  is  no,  all  virtues  and  val¬ 
ues  aren’t  equally  good,  and 
ethics  is  about  knowing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  competing  claims 
to  goodness,  truth  and  beauty.  If 
your  company  has  a  nonjudgmen¬ 
tal  ethics  officer,  fire  that  officer 
and  find  one  with  moral  sense  and 
moral  backbone — one  who  can  tell 
right  from  wrong  and  who  isn’t 
afraid  to  say  so  publicly.  If  that’s 
being  judgmental,  it’s  also  called 
having  conviction. 

James  H.  Toner 

Professor  of  International  Relations  and 

Military  Ethics 
Air  War  College 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
j antes.  toner@maxwell.af  mil 


Alan  Yuspeh  replies:  I  think  Mr.  Toner 
has  completely  misunderstood  what  I 
had  in  mind.  The  term  nonjudgmental 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  he 
raises.  Of  course  an  ethics  officer,  like 


any  good  manager,  needs  to  use  his 
judgment  and  has  to  have  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  And  of  course  when 
the  ethics  officer  sees  something  that 
violates  either  legal  requirements  or  a 
company’s  ethical  code,  he  needs  to  act 
to  correct  that.  What  I  had  in  mind  was 
this:  In  normal  day-to-day  conversation, 
when  we  hear  someone  described  as 
“judgmental,  ”  it  usually  means  that  the 
person  is  somewhat  intolerant,  has  his 
own  view  of  how  things  should  be  and 
tends  to  harshly  judge  others  who  don’t 
fit  with  that  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  speak  of  someone  as  “non¬ 
judgmental,  ”  it  is  usually  a  compli¬ 
ment,  meaning  that  the  person  is 
open,  tolerant,  thoughtful,  willing 
to  accept  diversity  and  generally 
sensitive.  That  is  the  set  of  charac¬ 
teristics  that  I  think  are  subsumed 
in  the  concept  of  being  nonjudg¬ 
mental.  The  ethics  officer  must  not 
approach  situations  or  people  at 
the  outset  in  a  way  that  has  a  con¬ 
demning  or  critical  aura.  If  after 
investigation,  however,  it  is  found 
that  someone  has  done  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  then  some  appro¬ 
priate  discipline  is  required,  and 
yes,  some  judgment  needs  to  be 
applied. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  MATCH 

Choosing  a  consultant  can  be 
as  tedious  as  selecting  a  sig¬ 
nificant  other.  From  a  consultant’s 
perspective,  it  may  be  even  worse.  In 
“I  Love  Our  Consultant,  but  Can  I 
Trust  Tlim?”  [Oct.  15,  2000],  [Oak- 
wood  Homes’  Senior  Vice  President  of 
MIS]  Chris  Paul’s  experiences  from 
the  Big  Five  firms  to  the  consultant- 
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come-lately’s  may  be  more  typical  than 
people  imagine.  It  sounds  as  though  the 
account  managers  he  dealt  with  were 
more  interested  in  their  performance 
bonus  than  in  customer  service  and  loy¬ 
alty.  Although  the  selection  process  can 
be  difficult,  so  is  the  process  of  selecting 
full-time  employees,  as  Citizens  Finan¬ 
cial  Group’s  CIO  Bill  Wray  points  out. 


processes  are.  More  often,  the  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  how  uniquely  the  client 
conducts  the  business  rather  than  what 
the  business  is.  Will  the  client  adopt 
the  software  or  modify  it  to  make  it 
appear  like  the  old  legacy  software  that 
everyone  is  used  to?  Dealing  with 
change  plays  a  major  role  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  business  effort.  Train¬ 


Handing  over  the  complete  control  of  a  mission- 
critical  project  to  a  third  party  can  spell  disaster. 


Supply  and  demand  will  always  wreak 
havoc  on  any  selection  process,  and  the 
exaggerated  technical  arena  will  only 
make  the  process  more  frustrating. 

Every  technical  success  story  has  an 
opposing  horror  story.  In  most  cases, 
due  diligence  might  have  reduced  the 
risks  for  all  involved.  Handing  over  the 
complete  control  of  a  mission-critical 
project  to  a  third  party  can  spell  disaster. 

Building  a  consultant/client  rela¬ 
tionship  should  follow  specific  guide¬ 
lines.  Business  should  come  first,  and 
personal  factors  should  be  a  distant 
second.  Honesty  and  a  willingness  to 
hear  and  digest  the  truth  about  pro¬ 
ject  specifics  should  be  primary  client 
traits.  And  consultants  should  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  carefully  rock  the  boat 
in  order  to  help  produce  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  solution  for  the  client. 

[Senior  Vice  President  of  Corporate 
Technology  for  First  American  Real 
Estate  Solutionsl  Mike  Amble’s  points 
about  shorter  business  cycles  and  reac¬ 
tion  time  are  very  important,  because 
of  reduced  margins  and  customer  sup¬ 
ply  chain  issues.  As  far  as  spending 
time  on  prep  work  for  major  projects, 
why  aren’t  clients  willing  to  pay  for 
critical-planning-support  consulting 
instead  of  wanting  it  for  free? 

Being  a  consultant,  I  always  hear 
how  unique  each  client’s  business 
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ing  and  user  support  are  also  major 
contributing  factors. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  true 
business  decision  making.  The  more 
of  a  risk  taker  you  are,  the  less  infor¬ 
mation  you  may  need  to  make  an 
important  decision.  If  you  are  less  of 
a  risk  taker,  you  may  kill  a  project 
with  mountains  of  details  before  it 
ever  gets  off  the  ground.  Understand¬ 
ing  your  own  style  will  directly  affect 
how  you  choose  consultants. 

The  sidebar  “The  Don’ts  of  Picking 
a  Consultant”  was  nice  to  see,  but  its 
points  should  not  be  used  as  strict 
guidelines.  Recertification  may  be 
great  for  certain  skill  sets  and  mean¬ 
ingless  for  others;  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  business  acumen.  Personality 
traits  are  important,  but  it  may  be 
more  important  to  pick  a  consultant 
who  doesn’t  see  everything  your  way. 
Why  risk  developing  a  stale  solution? 
A  controlled  amount  of  opposing 
views  may  produce  a  more  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  for  your  organization. 

Ronald  E.  Stanton 
Independent  Consultant 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
rpgman@worldnet.att.net 

KM  PROBLEMS 

“Davenport  On:  The  Last  Big 
Thing,”  [Nov.  1,  2000]  mentions  that 


knowledge  management  is  quiet.  I 
think  the  reason  may  be  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  KM  are  not  obvious  or  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure. 

As  a  KM  team  member  at  an  ISP,  I 
recently  proposed  that  the  company 
build  a  system-troubleshooting  knowl¬ 
edge  base,  which  will  help  system 
engineers  and  administrators  accumu¬ 
late  troubleshooting  information  and 
shorten  the  troubleshooting  response 
time.  But  I  faced  a  problem  in  that  I 
couldn’t  convince  the  administrators 
that  the  benefits  would  exceed  the 
costs.  They  don’t  believe  that  it’s  valu¬ 
able  to  record  trouble  solutions  that 
may  be  obsolete  a  few  months  later  in 
this  rapidly  changing  environment. 
And  the  most  important  factor  is 
that  they  feel  the  knowledge  base  will 
increase  their  workload. 

I  think  my  problem  is  that  I  couldn’t 
provide  measurable  and  visible  benefits 
that  would  leverage  the  costs.  People  are 
shortsighted.  If  there’s  no  obvious  and 
immediate  economic  value,  they  don’t 
want  to  pay  the  price.  Moreover,  a 
knowledge-oriented  culture  doesn’t  yet 
exist  in  my  company.  Even  though 
everyone  knows  it’s  the  era  of  the 
knowledge  economy  and  knows  about 
KM,  they  are  reluctant  to  make  an  extra 
effort  to  make  things  better.  It’s  really 
difficult  to  establish  a  knowledge- 
oriented  consensus  or  culture  among 
heterogeneous  individuals  or  teams. 

Frank  Lee 
Supervisor 

Knowledge  Management  Center, 
Technology  Group 
Hoshin  Gigamedia  Center 
Taipei,  Taiwan 
frank_lee@corp.giga.  net.  tw 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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Great  customer  service  via  the  web. 


Great  customer  service  however  customers  want  it. 


HiPath:  e-CRM  solutions  for  the  phone-fax- 
e-mail-web-mobile-database  marketing  era. 

A  great  call  center  isn't  enough.  A  great  web  site  isn't  enough. 

A  great  field  staff  isn't  enough.  To  keep  customers  -  and  make  a  profit  - 
you  have  to  provide  access  to  your  business  in  all  the  ways  they  want 
it.  With  a  consistently  knowledgeable  response  from  any  system  or 
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ProCenter  portfolio,  you  have  the  technology,  services  and  architecture 
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People  power  the  internet: 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


and  suppliers  -  have  the  ideas.  Give  them 
PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  e-business 
applications,  and  they  may  have  a  few  thoughts 
about  making  your  company  more  competitive. 


www.peoplesoft.com 


THE  MYTHICAL  FIVE  NINES.  99.999%.  AS  CLOSE  TO  PERFECT 

For  a  server  operating  system,  the  five  nines  are  a  measure  of  reliability  that  translates 
into  just  over  five  minutes  of  server  downtime  per  year*  Of  course,  rumors  of  this  99.999% 
uptime  usually  start  under  ideal  lab  conditions.  But  where  are  these  five  nines  when  your 
company  needs  them?  If  you’re  using  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Server-based  solutions, 
they  may  be  closer  than  you  think.  Today  Starbucks,  FreeMarkets  and  MortgageRamp,  an 
affiliate  of  GMAC  Commercial  Mortgage,  are  using  Windows  2000  Server-based  systems 
that  are  designed  to  deliver  99.999%  server  uptime.  With  system  architecture  improvements 
for  higher  server  uptime  plus  fault-tolerant  and  redundant  systems  for  increased  availability, 
the  Windows  2000  Server  platform  is  helping  these  companies  maximize  uptime  and 


♦This  level  of  availability  Is  dependent  on  many  factors  outside  of  the  operating  system,  including  other  hardware  and  software  technologies,  mission-critical  operational  processes  and  professional  services.  ©  2000  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft. 
Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


AS  YOU  CAN  GET  WITHOUT  BREAKING  SOME  LAW  OF  NATURE 


minimize  network  interruptions.  But  a  server  OS  alone  doesn’t  get  you  five  nines,  which  is 
why  we’ve  teamed  up  with  industry-leading  system  providers  to  ensure  that  the  right 
combination  of  people,  process  and  technology  is  utilized.  Industry  leaders  such  as  Compaq, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Unisys,  Stratus  and  Motorola  Computer  Group  can  work  with  you  to  deliver 
solutions  with  up  to  five  nines  uptime  with  their  custom-built  Windows  2000  Servers  shipping 
today.  Of  course,  not  all  installations  require  this  level  of  reliability,  but  one  thing  is  for  sure: 
The  Windows  2000  Server  family  can  help  you  get  to  the  level  of  reliability  you  need,  even 
five  nines.  To  learn  more  about  server  solutions  you  can  count  on,  visit 
microsoft.com/windows2000/servers  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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Polly  Wanna 
Chat  Room? 


By  Angela  Genus  a 

ON  THE  INTERNET,  you  can  never 
really  be  sure  if  you’re  talking  to  a  man 
or  a  woman.  Or  a  parrot.  And  you  very 
well  could  be  addressing  the  latter  if  Irene 
Pepperberg  has  her  way. 

Pepperberg,  a  professor  of  animal 
behavior  at  MIT’s  Media  Lab  in  Boston, 
is  leading  a  research  team  that’s  exploring 
using  the  Internet  to  help  alleviate  social 
isolation  and  boredom  in  parrots  and 
other  pets. 

Pepperberg,  who  has  studied  gray  par¬ 
rots  for  more  than  two  decades,  says  these 
birds  are  social  creatures  that  need  com¬ 
panionship  from  other  living  things.  Gray 
parrots  have  walnut-size  brains  and  can 
reason,  comprehend  and  calculate  at  the 
level  of  a  4-year-old  child,  Pepperberg  says. 
And  like  toddlers,  they  demand  atten¬ 
tion.  Left  alone  in  cages  for  long 
stretches  of  time,  they  may  become 
withdrawn,  disobedient  and  self¬ 
destructive,  plucking  out  their  feathers 
and  chewing  on  their  wings. 

Pepperberg  believes  the  Internet 
could  help  alleviate  animal  angst.  The 
purpose  of  the  research  project,  called 
InterPet  Explorer,  is  to  see  if  parrots 
can  be  trained  to  use  computer  inter¬ 
faces  and  if  Internet  usage  might 
enhance  their  lives.  “We  suggest  that 
intrinsically  social,  intelligent  animals 


such  as  parrots — if 
given  the  appropriate 
tools — may,  like  hu¬ 
mans,  learn  to  aug¬ 
ment  face-to-face  social 
interaction  with  online 
communities  and  relation¬ 
ships,”  says  Pepperberg. 

At  the  MIT  Media  Lab,  a  2-year-old 
African  gray  parrot  named  Arthur  is 
learning  the  basics  of  using  a  computer. 
Arthur,  also  known  as  Wart  (after  Merlin 
the  magician’s  nickname  for  King  Arthur 
in  the  book  The  Once  and  Future  King), 
is  learning  how  to  move  a  joystick  and 
click  levers  with  his  beak  to  choose  images 
and  tunes  from  a  plastic  box  connected 
to  a  modified  Web  browser.  Once  he  mas¬ 


ters  that  interface,  he  will  be  able  to 
use  Internet  software  developed  by 
Pepperberg  and  her  team  members — Ben 
Resner,  a  children’s  software  developer 
and  MIT  graduate  student,  and  Bruce 
Blumberg,  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab. 

The  research  might  also  lead  to  new 
insights  regarding  usability  and  inter¬ 
face  design  for  humans.  “Traditionally, 
Continued  on  Page  34 
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11  MILLION:  number  of  U.S.  10-  to  24-year-olds  who 
subscribed  to  wireless  voice  and  data  services  in  2000 

24  MILLION:  number  of  U.S.  10-  to  24-year-olds  who 
used  wireless  technology  in  2000  30  MILLION:  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  10-  to  24-year-olds  who  will  subscribe  to  wire¬ 
less  services  in  2004  43  MILLION:  number  of  U.S. 
10-  to  24-year-olds  who  will  use  wireless  technology  in  2004 
Source:  Cahners  In-Stat  Group 
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Triple  Performance 

with  Oracle  9/ 

Application  Server. 


Our  high-speed  cache, 
coupled  with  our  database, 
will  run  your  web  site 
at  least  3x  faster  than 
IBM,  Microsoft  or  BEA 
or  we  will  give  you 
$1,000,000  in  cash. 


SOFTWARE  POWERS  THE  INTERNET™ 


For  important  details,  conditions  and  limitations  visit  www.oracle.com/guarantee 


Copyright  ©2001  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Software  Powers  the  Internet  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
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Polly  Wanna  Chat  Room? 

Continued  from  Page  32 

designers  have  been  very  linear  in  looking  at  computer 
interfaces,  which  is  why  human  beings  are  still  work¬ 
ing  with  computers  and  a  mouse,”  says  Alexandra 
Kahn,  spokeswoman  for  the  MIT  Media  Lab. 
“Working  with  animals  and  thinking  in  terms  of 
‘How  might  a  parrot  or  dog  interface  with  a  com¬ 
puter?’  really  broadens  that.  It’s  challenged  us  to  think 
about  design  and  interfaces  in  a  different  way.” 

For  Wart,  the  trick  seems  to  be  finding  parrot  info¬ 
tainment  that  will  engage  him;  so  far,  he  has  not 
shown  much  interest  in  images  in  early  trials. 
Pepperberg  and  her  team  hope  to  develop  software 
for  Wart  that  would  let  him  play  video  games  and  a 
four-note  musical  instrument,  watch  images  and  live 
video  feeds  of  wild  parrots,  and  chat  with  humans, 
parrots  and  even  other  animals. 

Imagine  the  parrot  chat  room  chatter  of  the  future: 
“SMP  seeks  SFP.  Must  have  own  crackers.” 

To  learn  more  about  Pepperberg’s  work,  see 
www.alexfoundation.org. 


II  I  G  H  -  T  E  C  H  H  O  M  l. 


Big  Iron? 


EVERY  13-YEAR-OLD  boy 

knows  the  joke  about  the  lonely 
housewife,  resigned  to  her  chores  while 
her  feminine  urges  go  unfulfilled.  Well, 
look  out  milkmen,  it’s  no  longer  just  a  ^ 
joke.  Procter  &  Gamble  recently  patented 
an  aromatherapy  steam  iron  that,  among 
other  properties,  can  work  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

By  releasing  scented  oils  with  water,  this  little 

iron  doesn't  just  make  clothes  hot.  When  the  heat  turns  the  water 

to  steam,  the  oils  go  up  toward  the  nose  turning  aroma  into  amour. 

And  stains  aren’t  a  problem.  P&G  has  developed  a  way  to  use 
polymers  to  prevent  the  oils  from  damaging  clothes.  This  leaves 
fabric  pressers  free  to  experience  euphoria  from  anise,  calmness 
from  clary  sage  and,  yes,  lust  from  liquid  moon.  Whether  doing 
laundry  replaces  candlelit  dinners  remains  to  be  seen. 

-Ben  Worthen 


Maynard 


BY  DARRIN  BELL  AND  THERON  HEIR 


Tum&u 

FIRING. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  IRENE  ROFHEART  PIGOTT 


It  could  be  a  fire.The  worst  storm  in  decades.  Or  a  deadly  virus.  But  when  it  hits,  it 
could  knock  out  your  system  for  hours,  even  days.  And  you  know  how  much  that  could 
cost.  Unless  you  have  the  right  business  continuity  plan  in  place.  SunGard  can  help, 
with  a  range  of  highly  responsive,  surprisingly  affordable  options.  (You  will  even  spend 
less  on  a  pre-configured  SunGard  recovery  package  than  you  would  to  buy  a  backup 
server.)  And  now  we  apply  our  disaster  recovery  experience  and  aggressive  pricing  to 
your  other  critical  business  needs.  With  SunGard’s  Internet  and  high-availability  services, 
the  people  who  need  it  always  have  access  to  your  company’s  information.  Call  us  or 
visit  us  online  now.  you'll  get  our  popular  planning  guide 

BUSINESS  CONTINUITY:  ARE  YOU  REALLY  COVERED?.  FREE. 

Then  relax.  When  plan  B  fails,  SunGard  won’t. 


SUNGARD  SECURE 

THE  NET  BENEATH  YOU. 


1-800-468-7483  EXT.246  OR 
WWW.SUNGARDINFO.COM/BC 
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Rules  a  Pain  in 
the  Wrist? 

WHEN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  Safety  & 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  issued 
its  standards  for  ergonomically  correct 
workplaces  last  fall,  detractors  immedi¬ 
ately  sued.  The  rules  say  companies 
have  to  prevent  repetitive  motion 
injuries  like  carpal  tunnel  syndrome. 

But  the  National  Coalition  on 
Ergonomics,  the  business  group  that 
filed  the  lawsuit,  claims  the  rules  are 
impossible  to  enforce.  It  said  companies 
will  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  new 
equipment  that  may  not  prevent  these 
injuries.  Jonathan  Eisen,  who  speaks 
for  the  group,  says  OSHA 
made  its  final  ruling  without  enough 
scientific  evidence  that  the  standards 
will  help. 

Is  the  ruckus  justified?  Maybe  not. 
OSHA  notes  it  reviewed  hundreds  of 
studies  about  the 
problem  and  worked 
on  the  rules  for  eight 
years  before 
announcing  them  in 
November  1999. 

Peter  Budnick, 

CEO  of  ErgoWeb, 
an  ergonomics 
consultancy,  thinks 
opponents  may  be 
reacting  more  to  the  potentially  stiff 
penalties  for  not  complying  than  the 
mandate  that  they  make  their  workplaces 
safer.  At  a  minimum,  the  rules  require 
that  companies  give  employees  informa¬ 
tion  on  repetitive  motion  injuries  and 
appoint  someone  to  take  complaints. 

Even  if  someone  claims  a  work-related 


injury,  companies  may  need  to  make  only 
small  changes  to  employees’  workstations 
to  comply  with  the  rules. 

Budnick  suggests  that  CIOs  who  are 
worried  about  whether  employees  have 
the  right  computer  equipment  should  do 
a  quick  survey  of  the  company’s  on-the- 
job  injury  records  and  ask  workers 
whether  they’re  comfortable.  But  he 
cautions  against  asking  if  anybody’s  hurt. 
Employees  might  attribute  injuries  they 
got  off  the  job — say,  playing  basketball — 
to  the  typing  they  do  at  their  keyboards, 
he  says. 

Budnick  says  if  your  staff  spends  most 
of  their  day  using  computers,  you  should 
already  be  giving  them  wrist  rests  or 
props  to  adjust  the  height  of  their  moni¬ 
tors.  “The  last  thing  companies  want  to 
do  is  lose  their  highly  skilled  program¬ 
ming  staff  to  a  crippling  injury  like  carpal 
tunnel,”  he  says.  “If  you  do  this  correctly 
you  are  going  to  save  money.” 

Companies  that  already  help  workers 
prevent  repetitive  motion  injuries  are 
grandfathered  by  the  rules, 
which  means  they  only  have  to 
keep  doing  what  they’re  doing. 

OSHA  says  only  one-fourth  of 
U.S.  companies  will  have  to 
change  their  ways. 

-  Stephanie  Viscasillas 

Educating  the 
Workforce 

THE  I.T.  INDUSTRY  argues 
there’s  an  untapped  source  of 
workers  among  minorities  and 
other  groups  who  aren’t  choos¬ 
ing  technology  careers  because 
they  don’t  have  access  to  com¬ 


puters.  How  to  encourage  them  to  join 
the  IT  ranks?  One  idea,  being  pushed  by 
Rep.  Jerroid  Nadler 
(D-N.Y.)  is  to  give  away  $100  million  in 
training  grants  to  such  workers,  includ¬ 
ing  women,  veterans  and  senior  citizens. 

Nadler  thinks  the  grants,  which  would 
go  to  companies  or  schools  that  do  the 
training,  would  be  more  effective  at 
reaching  technology  “have-nots,”  says 
his  spokesman,  Eric  Schmeltzer.  He 

says  an  alternative 
approach — giving 
tax  credits  for 
training — wouldn’t 
necessarily  target 
the  people  who, 
according  to  the 
Commerce 
Department,  still 
don’t  have  access 
to  technology. 

However,  proposals  for  tax  credits  (see 
“Washington  Watch,”  Nov.  15,  2000), 
which  would  apply  more  broadly,  are 
more  popular.  Republicans,  who  control 
Congress,  don’t  like  singling  out  social 
groups  for  government  benefits.  The 
high-tech  industry  doesn’t  prefer  one 
approach  to  the  other.  Grant  Mydland, 
manager  of  government  relations  for  the 
Computing  Technology  Industry 
Association,  says  he  just  wants  to  see 
more  money  going  toward  training. 

-S.  Viscasillas 

Send  Senior  Editor  Elana  Varon  your  ideas 
about  IT  policy  at  evaron@cio.com.  Editorial 
Assistant  Stephanie  Viscasillas  can  be  reached 
at  sviscasillas@cio.com. 


“Influence  is  measured  in 
information.  Our  nation  is 
positioned  well  to  use 
technologies  to  redefine 
the  military^  f 

-President  Bush,  announcing  in  December  2000  the 
nomination  of  Donald  Rumsfeld  to  be  secretary  of  defense 


Peter  Budnick 


Rep.  Jerroid  Nadler 
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You  told  the  Board  your  site 
would  attract  millions  of  hits 


solution  has  arrived. 


Suddenly  the  leading  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
place  to  be.  No  matter  how  customers  you 

attract. 


Tonic's  ability  to  a  web  application  problem  before  your 

customers  do,  the  cause,  and  take  automated  corrective 

action  —  guarantees  a  satisfying  on-line  experience. 


You'll  have  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is  avail¬ 
able  and  performing  at  peak.  That  makes  the  e-world  far  less 
daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  immediate 
results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 


TONE€ 


Guaranteeing  Ynur  Net  Works 


With  the  explosion  of  e-commerce,  the  old  rules 
of  competition  have  been  thrown  out  the  window. 
To  remain  even  one  step  ahead  today  you  need 
immediate  access  to  the  best  data  available.  And 
software  that  quickly  converts  it  into  knowledge 
you  can  act  on.  Which  is  precisely  why  98  of  the 
FORTUNE  100  counton  SAS,  the  world  leader 
in  data  mining  and  e-Intelligence.  SAS  enables 
you  to  capture,  integrate,  explore  and  analyze 
information  from  across  your  entire  enterprise. 
To  recognize  and  seize  opportunities  at  the  speed 
of  the  Web.  And  to  make  competitive  decisions 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever  before.  To  learn 
more  on  how  we  can  propel  your  organization, 
call  1-919-677-8200  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


The  Power  to  Know 


e -Intelligence 
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PROCESS  REDESIGN 

Did  Somebody 
Say  Convenient? 


MEALS  RECENTLY  GOT  even  happier  at  four  McDonald’s  restau¬ 
rants  in  southern  California.  Thanks  to  a  time-conscious  franchise 
owner  in  San  Diego,  drive-thru  customers  can  now  bypass  cashiers 
completely. 

Patti  Widdicombe,  whose  family  bought  its  first  McDonald’s  restau¬ 
rant  more  than  43  years  ago,  came  up  with  the  idea  to  “FasTrak” 
Big  Macs  using  the  same  windshield  transponders  that  allow  for 
cash-less  toll  crossings.  “I  wanted  to  help  customers  who  waste  time 

digging  around  for 
their  wallets  at  the 
drive-thru,”  she  says. 
“I  figured  if  [the  trans¬ 
ponder]  works  so  well 
on  the  tollway,  why 
can’t  we  use  it  at  Mc¬ 
Donald’s?” 

In  the  spring  of 
2000  she  teamed  up 
with  Orange  County, 
Calif.’s  toll  authority  to 
offer  270,000  FasTrak 
users  the  option  of 
skipping  the  payment 
window.  Receivers 
mounted  near  the 
drive-thru  menu  detect 
the  transponders,  says 
Karen  Garcia,  director 
of  operations  of  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  West  divi¬ 
sion.  A  light  near  the 
register  prompts  the 
employee  taking  the 
order  to  confirm  that 
the  customer  wants  to 
use  his  FasTrak. 

Widdicombe  says 
the  response  from  cus¬ 
tomers,  employees  and  managers  has  been  overwhelmingly  positive, 
which  increases  the  chances  that  more  McDonald’s  will  adopt  the 
FasTrak  technology.  McDonald’s  spokeswoman  Lisa  Howard  says  that 
other  cash-free  alternatives  are  being  tested  elsewhere.  For  example, 
since  October  2000,  customers  at  nine  McDonald’s  in  the  greater 
Chicago  area  have  been  able  to  scan  their  Mobil  Speedpass  cards  to 
pay.  The  one  thing  the  transponders  can’t  detect?  If  you’d  like  fries  with 
that.  -Heather  Baukney 


Hoop 
Dreams 

By  Lee  Pender 

ON  PAPER,  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  should  win  the  NBA 
title  again  this  year.  But  bas¬ 
ketball  is  not  a  game  played 
“on  paper."  And  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  application  for  handheld  devices, 
it’s  not  scouted  that  way  either. 

The  Lakers  are  the  first  team  in  the  NBA  to 
scrap  traditional  scouting  methods  and  adopt  L.A.- 
based  Infinite  Mobility’s  Pocket  Hoops  service, 
which  brings  a  basketball-scouting  application  to 
PocketPC  devices.  In  the  past,  Lakers  scouts 
watched  college  games  armed  with  a  piece  of 
paper  for  each  player  being  scouted.  After  evaluat¬ 
ing  players,  scouts  mailed  reports  from  all  over  the 
country  to  the  Lakers'  home  office.  Reports  often 
sat  in  piles  until  just  weeks  before  draft  day. 

Pocket  Hoops  lets  scouts  dial  into  a  telephone 
connection— the  team  turned  down  a  wireless 
option— and  immediately  transfer  information  on 
players.  The  system  includes  interfaces  that  track 
every  aspect  of  a  player's  performance— free-throw 
percentage,  shot  selection,  you  name  it— and  catalog 
every  player  with  text  and  recorded  voice  comments. 

To  create  the  perfect  scouting  tool,  Infinite 
Mobility  CEO  Jonathan  Schreiber  and  his  cohorts 
scouted  games  with  Lakers  General  Manager  Mitch 
Kupchak  and  former  Lakers  President  Jerry  West 
and  customized  interfaces  based  on  what  they  saw. 

Creating  an  application  that  the  Lakers'  grizzled 
scouts  could  and  would  use  was  a  challenge. 
Kupchak  says  he’s  still  getting  used  to  the  device. 

"We  have  just  started  with  these  things,  and  the 
jury's  still  out,”  he  says.  “You  can  sit  in  your  office 
and  figure  it  out,  but  when  you’re  at  a  game,  one 
small  change  of  a  screen  and  you  start  to  panic." 

Still,  the  Lakers’  scouts  have  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  devices  that  support  calls  have  virtu¬ 
ally  stopped,  Schreiber  says.  But,  as  many  benefits 
as  the  device  has,  Kupchak  knows  it  won't  guaran¬ 
tee  another  NBA  crown  next  spring. 

“The  bottom  line  is  I  think  it  will  be  easier  to 
use  in  a  game  environment  than  a  pad  of  pages 
and  a  pencil,”  he  says.  "It  doesn’t  mean  you're 
going  to  pick  the  right  player  on  draft  day." 
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Since  different  businesses  use  different  messaging  solutions,  every  business  can  benefit 
from  the  global  expertise  of  United  Messaging.  That’s  because  we  design  our  systems  to 
work  with  all  of  the  leading  platforms.  Whether  you  use  Microsoft  Exchange®,  Lotus  Notes® 
or  Internet  mail,  United  Messaging  provides  solutions  that  exceed  your  expectations 
while  integrating  seamlessly  with  your  current  environment.  So  you  can  work  smarter 
and  faster  without  any  unnecessary  disruptions.  After  all,  being  100%  focused  on  business, 
we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  For  the  best  choice  in  enterprise  messaging, 
call  United  Messaging  at  1-888-993-5088,  or  visit  us  at  www.unitedmessaging.com. 


unitedmessaging- 

Smarter  enterprise  messaging  solutions. 
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Off  the 
Shelf 


Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


Not  Made  in 
Heaven 

The  Morning  After:  Making  Corporate 
Mergers  Work  After  the  Deal  Is  Sealed 
By  Stephen  J.  Wall  and  Shannon  Rye  Wall 

Perseus  Publishing,  2000,  $25 
If  you  want  to  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
employees,  just  mention 
the  words  “merger” 
or  “acquisition”  or 
any  other  euphemism 
for  two  completely 
different  companies 
trying  to  make  a 
go  of  it. 

It  is  possible, 
however,  according 
to  the  authors  of  The 
Morning  After ,  to 
make  even  the  most 
dysfunctional 
corporate 
relationship 
work.  Besides 
analyzing  merger  best 
practices  at  companies  such  as  Cisco  and 
GE,  the  authors  report  their  interviews 
with  those  companies’  key  executives  and 
HR  representatives,  who  tell  tales  of  the 
good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly  aspects  of 
mergers.  Particularly  interesting  are  the 
accounts  from  middle  managers  and  less- 
senior  employees,  who  address  human 
issues  that  go  beyond  dollars. 

Certainly  any  executive  knows  that 
mergers  don’t  benefit  everyone:  Just  as 
some  will  profit  greatly  from  a  union, 
there  are  just  as  many  who  have  a  lot  to 
lose.  The  authors  wisely  state  that  the 
best  way  to  ensure  a  smooth  merger  is  to 
avoid  the  “arrogant  acquirer”  syndrome: 


If  you  are  the  acquiring  company,  avoid 
coming  in  like  an  ogre  stamping  out  a 
tiny  village.  Instead,  try  to  set  your  feet 
down  gently,  where  they  will  do  the  least 
amount  of  damage 

-Stephanie  Viscasillas 


Book 

Excerpts 


Search  the  CIO  Reading  Room 
(■ www.cio.com/books )  for  excerpts  from 
these  recently  published  books. 

The  Strategy- Focused  Organization: 
How  Balanced  Scorecard  Companies 
Thrive  in  the  New  Business 
Environment 

By  Robert  S.  Kaplan  and  David  P.  Norton 

Unchained  Value:  The  New  Logic  of 
Digital  Business 
By  Mary  Cronin 

Winning  the  Technology  Talent  War: 

A  Manager’s  Guide  to  Recruiting 
and  Retaining  Tech  Workers  in  a 
Dot-Com  World 

By  Mary  Ellen  Brantly  and  Chris  Coleman 


TELL  US  what  you're  reading  at 
books@cio.com. 


CIO  Best-Seller  List 

5. 

The  Strategy-Focused  Organization: 
How  Balanced  Scorecard  Companies 
Thrive  in  the  New  Business  Environment 
by  Robert  S.  Kaplan  and  David  P.  Norton 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000 

4. 

First,  Break  All  the  Rules:  What  the 
World’s  Greatest  Managers  Do  Differently 
by  Marcus  Buckingham  and  Curt  Coffman 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1999 


3. 


Now,  Discover  Your  Strengths: 

The  Revolutionary  Program  That  Shows 
You  How  to  Develop  Your  Unique 
Talents  and  Strengths— And  Those  of 
the  People  You  Manage 
by  Marcus  Buckingham  and 
Donald  0.  Clifton 
The  Free  Press,  2001 


2. 


Shackleton’s  Way:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Great  Antarctic  Explorer 
by  Margot  Morrell  and  Stephanie 
Capparell 
Viking  Press,  2001 


1. 


Maestro:  Greenspan’s  Fed  and 
the  American  Boom 
By  Bob  Woodward 
Simon  &  Schuster,  2000 


SOURCE:  DATA  FROM  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  1.  2001. 
COMPILED  BY  AMAZON.COM.  SEATTLE 


What  They’re  Reading 

J.  Randolph  Bryan,  senior  vice  president  for  distributed  services,  Hibernia 
National  Bank,  New  Orleans  Christopher  Locke,  Rick  Levine,  Doc  Searls  and  David 
Weinberger,  The  Cluetrain  Manifesto:  The  End  of  Business  As  Usual  (Perseus 
Publishing,  2000)  “While  a  little  extreme  in  some  cases  and  [having]  an  almost  anti¬ 
capitalist  tone,  it  is  an  excellent  book.” 
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Get  e-business  help  when  you  need  it.  Hey,  we  feel  your  pain. 


Micronpc.com  is  where  you  can  get  all  the  key  building  blocks  for  your  e-business  in  one  place. 

And  one  person,  your  one  point  of  contact,  will  walk  you  through  the  entire  process. 
And  they'll  introduce  you  to  the  doorway  to  your  e-business,  our  ClientPro®  CN  desktop, 
which  features  the  Intel®  Pentium®  III  processor.  Start  making  the  most 
of  e-business  today.  Visit  micronpc.com/hightech9  or  call  1-888-225-9609. 

pentium®/// 


r _  ^ 

1  point  of  contact 
e-business  PCs 
web  Hosting 
\  e-support  &  service 
online  training 
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micronpc.com 
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seowse 


f  een  enough  “ordinary” 
technology?  Feel  the  power 
of  Samsung’s  innovative 
technology  and  know  what  it’s 
like  to  be  extraordinary. 


products  like  the  world’s  first 
24"  true  HDTV  ready  monitor, 
award-winning  TFTs,  large 
screen  CRTs,  and  the  first  3-in-1 
monitor  series  available — the 
MP  series. 


SyncMaster™  240T 

•  HDTV  ready 

•  1 920  x  1 200  active 
native  resolution 


16:10  ratio 


Can’t  decide  whether  to 


watch  TV  on  surf  the  Web? 


With  Samsung’s  new  flat- 
panel  SyncMaster™  MR,  you 
can  do  both.” 


A  dedication  to  creativity  and 
ingenuity.  That’s  where  it 
begins.  And,  the  result?  Over 
1 ,500  patents  in  the  U.S.  alone. 

We  push  the  limits  of 
technology  with  revolutionary 


So,  shatter  the  boundaries  of 
conventional  technology  with 
Samsung.  We  don’t  just 
manufacture  technology — we 
define  it. 


•  True  monitor 

•  Resizable  PIP, 
picture-by-picture 

SAMSUNG  DIGITS!) 

everyone's  invitedTM 


See  just  how  tar  your  vision  can  go  at:  www.samsungmonitor.com  •  1-888-245-3300  dept.  104 


PERSONAL 


SECURITY 


trendlines 

Baby,  Don’t  Leave  Me  ,, ,, . .  . 


SOME  PARENTS  KEEP  close  tabs  on  their  kids,  others  keep  tags 
on  them.  The  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children 
(NCMEC)  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  estimates  that  of  the  3,500  to  4,000 
birthing  facilities  nationwide,  one-third  use  baby-tagging  systems 
to  prevent  infant  abductions.  Patient  tagging  is  a  $100  million  to 
$150  million  market  with  few  competitors,  says  Malik  Talib,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Richmond,  British  Columbia- 
based  EXI  Wireless,  whose  infant  tagging 
system,  Halo,  is  being  used  in  200  North 
American  health-care  facilities. 

Luckily,  infant  abduction  is  rare.  Only 
109  cases  of  infant  abductions  from  U.8. 
health-care  facilities  have  been  documented 
since  1983,  according  to  NCMEC.  “The 
number  isn’t  high,”  says  Talib.  “But  you 
need  to  consider  the  impact  of  a  single 
patient  being  lost.” 

Halo  systems  use  active  tag  technol¬ 
ogy.  When  the  tag-wearing  patient  enters 
a  low-frequency  field,  the  tag  transmits 
the  patient’s  ID  and  whereabouts  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  computer  system.  The  system  will 
then  lock  doors  and  hold  elevators  until 
the  tag  wearer  has  been  located  or  a  staff 
member  has  attended  to  the  problem. 

Halo  also  alerts  staff  when  someone 
tampers  with  and  removes  the  tags. 

While  the  technology  is  a  step  toward 
patient  safety,  Cathy  Nahirny,  supervisor 
of  case  analysis  and  support  division  for 
NCMEC,  warns  against  complacency. 

“This  technology  is  definitely  helpful  in 
preventing  abductions,  but  the  human 
touch  and  the  technology  need  to  go  hand 
and  hand.”  Her  justification:  Since  1997, 
the  center  has  documented  three  cases 
where  infants  were  abducted  by  nonfam¬ 
ily  members  from  facilities  that  had  infant 
security  tagging  systems. 

Talib  says  the  company  doesn’t  know 
of  any  babies  being  abducted  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  properly  in  place.  Greg  Popham, 


director  of  security  for  St.  Elizabeth’s  Medical  Center  in  Edgewood, 
Ky.,  found  that  encouraging.  The  facility  integrated  the  Roam  Alert 
system,  an  EXI  product  usually  used  to  tag  Alzheimer’s  patients, 
in  the  newborn  unit  in  1998,  and  it  has  passed  each  of  its  annual 
mock  tests  (an  in-house  abduction  of  a  crying  baby  doll).  Now 
there’s  leak-proof  security. 


Fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire 


ANAGEMENT 


By  Matt  Villano 


A  JAN.  15,  2000,  article  in  these  pages  touted  the 
brilliance  of  Framingham,  Mass. -based  Furniture.com,  a 
company  that  sold  furniture  and  other  household  ameni¬ 
ties  via  the  Web.  With  $48  million  in  capital  during  the 
first  two  rounds  of  funding,  the  company  was  ready  for 
some  serious  growth. 

Then  disaster  struck.  Poor  management  and  dwindling 
cash  flow  made  the  company  falter  miserably.  In  July,  it 
shut  its  doors  for  good,  leaving  more  than  200  people  without  jobs  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  without  sofas. 

Dotcom  deaths  are  nothing  new;  still,  Furniture. corn’s  demise  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  examine  what  can  go  wrong  when  you  rest  the  success 
of  your  business  on  an  industry  that’s  never  truly  seen  the  black.  “Just 
because  you  can  sell  things  on  the  Internet  doesn’t  mean  you  should,”  says 
Fleather  Dougherty,  a  retail  analyst  at  Jupiter  Communications.  “Furniture.com 
learned  this  firsthand." 

Given  the  logistics  of  the  furniture  industry,  Dougherty  says  Furniture.com 
was  doomed  from  the  start.  Delivering  large  and  bulky  items  was  neither  easy 
nor  cheap,  and  Furniture.com  often  sent  the  wrong  products,  which  meant  pay¬ 
ing  for  pickups,  refunds  and  reordering,  not  to  mention  investments  in  supply 
chain  management  and  customer  service  to  keep  buyers  from  leaving. 

Aside  from  a  botched  IPO,  free  shipping  and  similar  attempts  to  attract 
more  business  probably  sealed  the  company's  fate.  Free  shipping  cost  the 
company  an  average  of  $220  per  item,  according  to  Michael  Barach,  formerly 
on  the  company’s  board  of  directors.  This  policy  cost  the  company  22  cents  on 
every  dollar,  a  return  rate  from  which  it  could  never  recover. 


"I  GET  20  PHONE  CALLS  A  DAY  FROM  PEOPLE  SAYING  THEIR  SOLUTION 
IS  THE  BEST  SOLUTION....  HOW  DO  YOU  CUT  THROUGH  ALL  THAT?  SO 
FAR,  THERE'S  JUST  THE  PICK  AND  SHOVEL  APPROACH." 

-David  Giometti,  VP  Vendor  relations,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  Co. 
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PRECARIOUS 

AS  TECH 

N  O  L  O  G  Y  , 

CONTROL  MAY  BE  YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET. 


All  that  technology  has  done,  it  can  undo  in  an  instant.  Which  is  why  nearly  all  the  Fortune  500® 
rely  on  us  to  survive-and  thrive-in  today’s  ever-changing,  unpredictable  environment. 


We  are  BMC  Software.  The  world’s  leading  provider  of  e-business  systems  management  solutions. 
Software  that  keeps  your  business-critical  applications  up  and  running  around  the  clock.  We  offer  the 
fastest  implementation  of  the  most  comprehensive  e-business  management  systems.  And  our  exclusive 
OnSite™  program  is  your  seal  of  assurance  that  your  e-business  will  be  online,  all  the  time. 


For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.bmc.com.  We’ll  be  there. 
We’re  always  there. 


<bmcsoftware 

Assuring  Business  Availability" 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  BMC  Software  OnSite,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©2001  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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E-Commerce 


E-Tail  Watchdog 


By  Matthew  Taylor 


SO  YOUR  DAUGHTER  hates  the  blouse  you  gave  her,  and  the  new 
Springsteen  disc  you  bought  yourself  is  defective.  Problem?  Not  really.  Simply 
head  back  to  the  store  and  return  them.  If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  an 
exchange  or  refund,  just  ask  for  the  manager. 

But  what  if  you  bought  these  goods  online?  OK,  now  there’s  a  problem. 
So  much  of  a  problem,  in  fact,  that  Federal  Trade  Commission  studies  show 

most  Internet  users  still  steadfastly  avoid  making 
online  purchases.  Brick-and-mortar  retailers, 
it  seems,  still  eclipse  the  cybermarket¬ 
place  when  it  comes  to  consumer 
confidence. 

That  could  be  changing,  how¬ 
ever.  WebAssured.com  is  one  of  a 
growing  crop  of  free  websites 
aiming  to  take  the  scare  out  of 
shopping  online.  Geared 
toward  holding  online  mer¬ 
chants  accountable  to  their 
customers — and  giving  shop¬ 
pers  a  viable  outlet  to  vent  their 
frustrations — the  site  serves  as  a 
watchdog  to  discourage  e-tail 
malpractice.  WebAssured  has  a 
rigorous  screening  process  that 
researches  companies’  backgrounds 
and  track  records.  If  a  company  survives 
the  strict  screening — and  pays  a  $180  fee — it 
gains  the  WebAssured  seal  of  approval.  At  press  time 
WebAssured  had  more  than  8,000  member  e-tailers.  This  vetting  of  companies 
gives  consumers  assurance  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  reputable  business. 
Labeling  its  technique  “pressure  through  publicity,”  the  online  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  service  also  provides  global  access  to  ratings  of  and  complaints  about 
thousands  of  e-commerce  sites.  The  site  contains  a  database  with  credibility 
information  (consisting  of  a  history  of  complaints  and  business  track  records) 
on  nearly  250,000  companies. 

WebAssured.com  not  only  certifies  companies,  it  also  attempts  to  mediate 
more  tangible  problems — like  how  to  return  a  defective  CD  bought  online — 
and  boasts  a  95  percent  success  rate  resolving  complaints  against  member 
sites;  a  79  percent  rate  against  nonmember  sites.  Since  its  launch  in  1995, 
WebAssured.com  has  grown  to  handle  an  average  of  a  couple  hundred  com¬ 
plaints  each  month — via  a  user-friendly  “complain”  button.  Moreover,  the 
site  offers  a  cash-back  guarantee — backed  by  Lloyd’s  of  London — for  customers 
dissatisfied  with  the  service  of  member  companies. 

Conversely,  there  is  also  a  “praise”  button  for  customers  looking  to  reward 
any  credible  e-tailer.  The  Indianapolis-based  company  is  not  alone  in  its  mission: 
BizRate.com,  Safeshopping.org  and  Ithought.com  have  also  jumped  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  e-confidence  bandwagon. 


Integration 

Before  You  Leap 

PLANNING  TO  ADOPT  an  integration 

tool  for  your  large  organization?  Terence 
O’Donovan,  director  of  technology  for 
DataMirror  in  Toronto,  an  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  integration  platform  provider,  suggests 
considering  these  points  first. 

Scalability  Replacing  point-to-point  inter¬ 
faces  with  a  tool  becomes  senseless  if  the 
tool  can  only  easily  manage  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  those  interfaces. 

Performance  The  tool  must  have  a  high 
throughput  of  data. 

Ease  of  Deployment  The  ability  to  change 
certain  parameters  (source  name,  target 
name  and  so  on)  is  essential. 

Centralized  Administration  Interfaces  must 
be  able  to  be  administered  automatically  and 
from  a  central  place. 

Straight  Through  Processing/Zero  Latency 

The  ability  to  deliver  target  data  as  soon  as 
possible  after  reading  the  source  data  is 
important  for  many  applications. 
Heterogeneous  Sources  To  turn  data  into 
information,  you  must  be  able  to  join  data 
from  heterogeneous  sources. 

Security  Support  for  various  security  stan¬ 
dards  is  required.  Good,  hard -to -reverse  stan¬ 
dards  at  the  moment  include  Secure  Sockets 
Layer,  IPSec  and  Pretty  Good  Privacy. 
Partners  For  large  enterprisewide  projects,  a 
company  must  have  good  partnerships  with 
respectable  systems  integrators,  with  a  base 
staff  already  trained  in  the  product. 

Training  The  better  the  training  program  the 
quicker  the  enterprise  will  realize  its  return 
on  investment. 

Support  A  good,  tiered  support  function 
(offering  up  to  24/7  telephone  support  and  a 
knowledge  base)  will  help  alleviate  inevitable 
problems. 

User  Group  An  organized  user  base— to  share 
experiences,  good  practices,  tips  and  tricks — 
is  invaluable  in  heightening  the  ROI  of  the 
project. 

References  Before  investing  in  a  tool,  always 
check  references  from  well-respected  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  that  tool  in  production. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LAURIE  KELLER 


Information  management  you  can't  outgrow. 

Now,  Network  Appliances  seamless  data  management  and  content  delivery 
systems  fit  any  size  business.  ( )ur  latest  collection  of  appliances  scales  easily 
from  tens  to  hundreds  of  terabytes.  With  no  added  system  complexity  or 
downtime.  And  without  stretching  your  resources,  (living  you  simple, 
reliable,  end-to-end  solutions  that  are  as  at  home  in  the  world  of  big 
business  as  they  are  in  the  smallest  of  startups.  Anyw  here  around  the  world. 

To  learn  more  about  information  management  your  business  can’t 
outgrow  -  no  matter  how  much  it  grows  -  call  1-800-443-4537.  Or  visit 
us  at  w  w  w.netapp.eom/XXXXL. 


NetworkAppliance 


t*  >  «?ooo  \Viw«>rk  Appliance  All  tights  reserved  The  Network  Appliance  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Network  Appliance  Is  a  trademark  of  Network  Appliance  Inc 
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Our  best  thinking,  eagerly  awaiting  yours. 


invent 


Get  Real  with  John  Sviokla 

Creating  Value  in  the  New  Economy 


Knowledge 

Pays 

You  need  to  redefine  your  notion  of  knowledge 
management  for  the  digital  age 

FACE  IT.  Most  knowledge  management  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure. 

They  are  internally  focused,  and  they  have  fluffy  measures 
of  success.  Often,  the  KM  team  counts  inputs  (“We  have  20 
people  working  on  KM”)  and  activity  (“We  have  1,500  best 
practices  codified”).  You  end  up  keeping  very  smart  people 
busy  producing  lots  of  paperwork,  and  increasing  overhead 
costs,  for  fuzzy  benefits. 

To  succeed,  CIOs  must  redefine  knowledge  management 
in  terms  that  focus  on  what  would  make  it  most  valuable  to 
a  business.  That  means  having  a  deep  knowledge  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  supply  chain,  from  what  your  customers  want  to  when 
they  want  it  and  which  suppliers  can  quickly  deliver 
high-quality  parts  to  meet  those  wants.  You  can  use  this 
knowledge  to  focus  on  the  critical  goal  of  improving  the  return 
on  capital  for  your  company,  your  customers,  suppliers  and 
business  partners.  And  by  mastering  KM — one  of  the  squishi- 
est  IT  concepts  out  there — you  can  help  your  company  seize  an 
enormous  digital  age  opportunity. 

Here’s  why.  While  the  30-day  payment  cycle  has  been  a  con¬ 
vention  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember,  it’s  obsolete  in 
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the  digital  economy.  The  traditional  principle  governing  the 
physical  supply  chain  made  a  lot  of  sense  when  it  took  me 
three  to  five  days  to  book  an  order,  15  days  to  ship  it,  and  six 
days  for  the  bank  to  clear  the  transaction.  But  the  rules  are 
no  longer  valid  as  business  becomes  more  digitized.  When  I 
click  “buy”  on  a  webpage,  everybody  should  get  paid. 

Understanding  this  shift  and  the  importance  of  managing 
knowledge  about  your  company  is  what  will  make  capital  flow 
in  your  favor.  Business  conditions  have  not  yet  caught  up  to 
this  potential.  Companies  that  have  good  knowledge  of  their 
supply  chains  can  take  advantage  of  this  “float”  to  get  cash 
from  customers  at  new  economy  speed,  while  paying 
suppliers  at  old  economy  speed.  This  means  you  can  keep 
inventory  out  of  your  own  supply  chain  until  the  last  second, 
moving  all  that  inventory  and  capital  volatility  onto  your  buy¬ 
ers  and  suppliers’  balance  sheets.  In  a  volatile  market,  you  have 
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NEW  Version  €E> 
Delivers  Even  Greater 
Control,  Security 
and  Functionality 

Ease  of  Use 

•  Auto-sensing  lOBase-T/IOOBase-TX  Ethernet 

•  Automatic  recognition  of  network 
types/clients 

•  Supports  DHCP,  BOOTP  and  RARP 

•  Configuration  via  Web  browser 

Features 

•  Embedded  OS  (unlimited  user  license) 

•  Pentium-class  processor 

•  RAID  5,  1  or  0 

•  Easily  supports  100  or  more  clients 
rfT)  Disk  space  quota  set  by  administrator 

Full  functioning  FTP  server 
fp)  SNMP  support 

Compatibility 

•  Simultaneous  support  for  Windows  2000, 
NT,  NetWare,  UNIX,  Linux  and  Macintosh 
networks  and  clients  across  TCP/IP,  IPX, 
NetBEUI  and  AppleTalk  networks 
Complete  NFS  3.0  protocol  support, 
symbolic  linking  of  files  and  directories. 
Network  Lock  Manager  and  rpcinfo 
command  support 

Network  Backup 

•  Compatible  with  Windows  and  NetWare 
backup  software,  including  Veritas  Backup 
Exec,  Computer  Associates  ARCservelT  and 
Microsoft  backup  software  for  Windows 
95/98/NT/2000 

<E>  SMART  predictive  disk  failure  analysis 

Network  Security 
<JJ)  Set  access  permissions  at  file  and 
directory  level 

•  Integrates  with  Microsoft  Domain 
Controllers  or  local  user  list 

Guarantee 

•  Unconditional  30-day  money-back 
guarantee,  plus  3-year  parts  and  labor 


Price  (msrp) 

Model  4100  (240GB) . $4,499 

Model  4100  (120GB) . $2,999 

Model  2000  (60GB) . $1,699 

Model  1000  (30GB) . $799 

Model  1000  (15GB) . $499 


Don  Knisley,  Network  Engineer,  US  Air  Force 


Snap  Servers  are  engineered  for  one  purpose:  file  sharing.  That’s  why  Don 
could  have  a  Snap  Server  2000  up  and  running  on  a  LAN  in  43  seconds! 

“If  I  had  the  choice  of  installing  an  NT  server  for  network  storage  or  a  Snap 
Server,  I’d  pick  the  Snap  Server,”  says  Don.  “It’s  fast,  easy  and  the  browser 
configuration  tool  is  very  intuitive.”  Visit  www.snapappliances.com/install  to 
read  Don’s  story  and  virtually  install  a  Snap  Server  yourself. 
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www.snapappliances.com 
1 .888. 343. SNAP 


For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  file  server,  a  Snap  Server  easily  adds  up  to  240GB 
to  your  LAN  -  ideal  for  remote  offices,  departments  or  workgroups.  According  to 
a  recent  PC  Data  report,  4  out  of  5  workgroup  network  attached  storage  (NAS) 
servers  sold  are  Snap  Servers  and  they  are  also  the  most  awarded  NAS  products 
on  the  market  today.  So  go  with  the  Industry  Standard.  Snap  Server. 
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Apr.  2000 


May  2000 


©  2000  Snap  Appliances,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  worldwide.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  the  respective  companies.  Leadership  sales  claim  based  on  PC  Data  report,  June  2000  for  hard  disk  workgroup  NAS  products  under  $5,000 


Get  Real  with  John  Sviokla 


more  strategic  flexibility  because  it’s  their  capital  that’s  bounc¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  not  yours. 

And  this  is  where  redefining  knowledge  management  comes 
in.  Why  is  KM  such  a  difficult,  executive  problem?  The  pri¬ 
mary  issue  is  that  knowledge  itself  cannot  be  directly  meas¬ 
ured,  only  its  indirect  effects  can.  That’s  because  knowledge 
exists  in  the  context  of  its  use.  For  example,  anyone  interact¬ 
ing  with  a  Dell  premier  webpage  to  order  a  product  is  only 
building  a  virtual  version  of  a  machine,  which  is  available, 
can  be  built  and  is  costed  to  the  price  negotiated  with  that 
individual’s  employer.  The  value  is  in  the  interaction  of  the 
customer  with  the  knowledge.  The  correct  solution  to  config¬ 
uration  has  a  profound  impact  on  Dell’s  business  process;  an 

Why  is  KM  such  a  difficult,  executive  problem? 
The  primary  issue  is  that  knowledge  itself  cannot 
be  directly  measured,  only  its  indirect  effects  can. 

error  drops  like  a  rock  into  a  calm  pond,  with  problems  rippling 
costs  through  inventory,  customer  satisfaction  and  labor. 

But  if  Dell  provides  its  customers  with  the  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  purchase  comfortably,  giving  them  the  sense — 
before  they’ve  even  seen  the  product — that  they  understand 
what  they  are  getting,  why,  and  how  they  will  use  it,  Dell  has 
built  customer  satisfaction  into  the  front  end  of  the  selling 
process  through  KM.  Opening  the  box  becomes  an  anticlimac- 
tic  event  because  the  customer  is  presatisfied.  And  the  bad- 
configuration  rock  never  drops. 

How  does  this  knowledge  impact  finances?  It  begins  with  the 
basic  order  to  cash  cycle.  From  1989  to  1998,  Dell’s  working 
capital  moved  from  a  positive  70  days  to  a  negative  1 1  days. 

What  enabled  such  a  dramatic  shift?  Knowledge  of  every  part 
of  its  value  chain:  configuration,  customer  demand,  part  avail¬ 
ability,  supplier  quality. 

Most  important,  Dell  shared  this  knowledge  with  its  suppli¬ 
ers  and  customers.  When  Dell  passes  knowledge  that  a  first¬ 
time  buyer  generally  won’t  pick  a  21 -inch  monitor  to  its  mon¬ 
itor  suppliers,  the  suppliers  can  bump  up  production  of  smaller 
monitors  based  on  the  percentage  of  first-time  computer  buy¬ 
ers  who  visit  Dell’s  website.  That  in  turn  means  that  Dell  can 
collect  cash  faster  and  use  fewer  assets.  The  cash  flows  to  Dell 
because  the  old  30-day  payment  cycle  that  it  uses  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers  has  not  yet  caught  up  to  the  best-of-breed  production 
and  delivery  cycle.  Dell’s  model  enables  the  company  to  get  paid 
for  finished  products,  before  they  are  acaially  built. 

This  is  not  only  asset  management  and  knowledge  but  using 
the  “knowledge”  of  what  customers  want.  Dell  takes  a  cus¬ 
tomized  order  on  the  Web  or  by  phone,  and  is  able  to  hurl  that 


toward  its  suppliers,  who  make  and  assemble  the  parts.  The 
complete  knowledge  Dell  has  about  the  desired  computer,  serv¬ 
ice  needs,  delivery  statistics  and  customer  specifics  to  all  par¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  process  turbocharges  the  supply  chain. 

W.W.  Grainger,  the  $4.5  billion  industrial  distributor,  has 
this  same  kind  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  maintenance,  repair 
and  operations  (MRO)  space.  If  you  want  to  find  one  of  5  mil¬ 
lion  parts  online,  you  can  enlist  a  sophisticated  search  engine 
at  Grainger’s  website.  If  this  doesn’t  work,  you  can  go  to  a 
service  called  FindMRO  with  specialized  search  tools,  or  you 
can  submit  a  request  online  to  ask  Grainger  to  find  it  for  you. 

Don  Bielinski,  group  president  at  Grainger,  says  the 
typical  online  Grainger  order  averages  $250.  FindMRO  orders 
average  $1,200,  and  80  percent  of  the  goods 
are  shipped  directly  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  end  user,  converting  demand  to  cash 
much  more  quickly. 

At  Grainger,  information  about  assets  is 
substituting  for  the  “hard  assets”  themselves. 
But  to  make  the  information  useful,  there  has 
to  be  knowledge  of  how  the  information  serves  customers’ 
needs,  knowledge  of  the  logistics  and  delivery,  and  knowledge 
of  the  suppliers.  The  company  needs  to  know  how  each  part 
works  and  how  they  fit  together. 

As  CIO  you  need  to  focus  your  KM  people  on  the  goal  of 
lowering  asset  intensity  and  improving  the  cash  collection  cycle. 
Focus  on  high-transaction,  high-customer  touch  points:  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  inside  sales,  accounts  payable.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  processes  that  have  short  cycle  times.  Geneticists  study 
mayflies  because  they  live  only  24  hours.  If  they  instead  exam¬ 
ined  sea  turtles  (which  can  live  100  years),  we’d  still  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  first  study!  Your  KM  efforts  should  focus  on  areas  of 
your  business  where  you  can  see  the  direction  of  the  impact  of 
changes  rapidly,  and  across  many  transactions. 

Have  your  company  build  a  KM  system  for  sales  where  you 
can  support  cross-selling  and  track  common  complaints.  Put 
it  in  the  service  department  where  you  can  leverage  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  front-line  workers  to  get  returns  down  and  dis¬ 
pute  resolution  shortened.  Put  it  in  support  of  your  field  sales 
force  and  stay  the  course.  KM  is  a  social  process  where  peo¬ 
ple  must  change  their  behavior,  and  the  more  suppliers  and 
customers  are  involved,  the  longer  it  takes. 

Superior  knowledge  management  frees  companies  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  fewer  assets,  collect  their  cash  faster  and  have  less 
volatility.  The  challenge  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
scope  and  the  goal  of  the  process  is  clear  and 
focused.  LrU.«j 

John  Sviokla  is  vice  chairman  with  DiamondCluster 
International,  a  Chicago-based  e-business  consultancy. 
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Can  you  imagine  a  last-minute  pitch  that  wins  your 
biggest  account  ever— thanks  to  connected  color  copiers? 


IKON’s  digital  solutions  help  any  work  team  do  more,  in  less  time  than  ever  before. 

Sometimes  a  window  of  opportunity  isn’t  open  long  enough  to  create  the  presentation  you  want,  or  add 
color  to  make  it  really  eye-catching.  But  IKON’s  digital  solutions  help  you  do  the  impossible,  with  the  output 
quality  and  speed  you  need.  With  networked  color  copiers  from  IKON,  you  cut  walking  time  and  waiting  time — and  have  more 
time  to  build  a  winning  presentation.  Let  IKON  help  you  communicate  your  business  information  more  effectively.  Visit 
www. ikon. com/connect,  or  call  1 -888-ASK-IKON  ext.  150. 


SM 


Say  Yes,  IKON !  for:  Copiers,  Printers,  Facilities  Management,  Legal  Document  Services,  Business  Imaging,  Copying  and 
Printing,  e-Business  and  Document  Management  Solutions,  Network  and  Integration  Services,  and  Training  and  Certification  Services 


©  IKON  Office  Solutions,  Inc  2000.  IKON  Office  Solutions'',  IKON:  The  Way  Business  Gets  Communicated and  YES,  IKON!"’  are  trademarks 
of  IKON  Office  Solutions,  Inc. 
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The  Way  Business 
Gets  Communicated” 


exactly  how  long  does  a  web  hangover  last? 


You've  built  a  web  site.  You've  done  "brochureware."  Now  what1  Let's  start  by 
improving  the  way  you  interact  with  prospects  and  customers.  We're  Wheelhouse, 
and  with  our  marketing  infrastructure  expertise,  we  can  help  improve  the  way  you 
acquire,  develop  and  keep  customers.  Our  Applications  Management  Center  won't 
just  get  you  up  and  running  faster.  It’ll  maximize  your  investment  by  keeping  your 
systems  and  programs  running  more  effectively.  And  our  partnerships  with  leading 
web  applications  providers  like  E.piphany,  MicroStrategy  and  Vignette  ensure 
that  you  get  the  latest  technology  — quickly.  To  learn  more  about  the  proven  web 
hangover  remedy  we  call  strategic  marketing  innovation,  visit  wheelhouse.com. 


WHEELHOUSE 

& 
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What  You  Don’t  Know  Can  Hurt  You 


Intellectual 


Are  business  method  patents 
threatening  your  e-company? 

BY  BRETT  DORNY 

IN  THE  LAST  couple  of  years,  a  new  device  has  emerged  on  the  legal 
scene  to  protect  novel  ways  of  conducting  commerce.  It’s 
called  the  business  method  patent,  and  it  typically  covers  some 
combination  of  software  and  business  methodology,  like  inno¬ 
vative  online  ordering  processes.  When  you  get  a  business 
method  patented,  you  stop  others  from  using  it  for  20  years. 
And  you  can  exploit  it  by  licensing  it  out  to  others  for  a  fee. 

At  first  blush  they  may  not  sound  so  bad,  but  like  pirates 
barricading  sea  lanes,  these  patents  could  block  off  avenues 
of  profit  that  your  company  has  been  traveling  for  years. 
Meanwhile,  companies  are  scrambling  to  obtain  them  to  use 
as  both  defensive  and  offensive  weapons.  Because  business 
method  patents  are  generally  tied  to  computer  systems,  it’s 
crucial  for  CIOs  to  know  where  they  come  from,  how  they 
work  and  how  to  avoid  getting  tangled  in  their  web.  And  as 
cruel  as  it  sounds,  the  best  defense  against  these  new  weapons 
may  be  deploying  them  yourself. 

Business  Methods  Over  Time 

Business  method  patents  involving  computer  software  functions 
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are  a  new  development;  they’ve  been  around  only  since  the 
late-1990s,  and  they’re  a  product  of  a  long-standing  quandary 
over  software’s  place  in  the  world  of  intellectual  property  law. 

Initially,  software  as  a  written  product  that  includes  elements 
of  expression  was  protected  by  copyright  law.  But  software 
never  fit  neatly  into  this  sphere  because  copyright  law  doesn’t 
protect  the  functions  that  the  programs  perform.  Meanwhile, 
software  never  fit  neatly  into  patent  law  either.  Patent  law, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  “inventions,”  is  what  you’d  typi¬ 
cally  use  to  protect  a  product  with  functionality.  But  the  term 
inventions  refers  to  man-made  creations,  not  the  mere  discov¬ 
ery  of  existing  principles.  Therefore,  laws  of  nature,  whether 
previously  known  or  not,  could  not  be  patented  because  they 
were  not  created — and  this  is  still  true.  This  distinction  has 
led  to  a  laundry  list  of  categories  excluded  from  patent  pro¬ 
tection,  including  “methods  of  doing  business”  and  “mathe- 
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Inxight  Summarizer 

summarizes  documents 

at  39,000  words 

per  second* 

Why  our  summaries  are  worth  more  than  a  thousand  words.  In  fact,  we  think  they're 
priceless.  Because  the  only  way  to  leverage  vast  amounts  of  online  information  is  to  make  it 
accessible.  And  with  Inxight  Summarizer,  web  visitors  will  be  able  to  scan  volumes  of 
documents  significantly  faster  than  reading  full  text.  Document  summaries  automatically 
appear  in  pop-up  windows  in  less  than  a  second.  It’s  a  powerful  application  that 
provides  a  quick  aid  easy  solution  to  information  overload.  Find  out  more  about  Summarizer 
by  calling  our  toll-free  number  at  1-866-345-INFO.  Or  visit  our  website  to  learn  more  about 
Inxight's  comprehensive  and  integrated  suite  of  web  building  and  content  optimization 
solutions.  Inxight  Summarizer.  After  all,  every  visit  deserves  a  happy  ending. 
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Inxight  Summarizer  combines  the  best  technologies  in  high-speed 
linguistic  and  statistical  analysis  to  identify  key  sentences  in  a 
document.  This  advanced  extraction  product  can  summarize  a  typical 
document  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  optimizing  online  searches  by 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  need  to  read  through  entire  documents. 


Fine  Print 


matical  algorithms.”  These  two  exclusions  from  patent  law 
have  often  precluded  patents  for  computer  software. 

The  rationale  for  the  method-of-doing-business  exclusion 
is  that  business  practices  are  not  tangible  machines  or 
processes.  However,  in  1998  everything  changed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  eliminated  this  exclusion  with 
respect  to  computer  software.  In  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
v.  Signature  Financial  Group,  Inc.,  the  court  upheld  a  patent 
for  a  method  of  calculating  the  net  asset  value  of  complex 
mutual  funds.  The  court  determined  that  patents  had  to  be 
considered  based  on  the  Patent  Act’s  requirements  of  a  “new 


Determine  whether  your  company  has  any 
patentable  inventions.  Often  patents  can  be 
used  as  shields  as  well  as  swords. 


and  useful  process,  machine,  manufacture... or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  thereof.”  Because  business-related  soft¬ 
ware  fell  within  the  “new  and  useful  process”  requirement,  it 
could  be  patented.  This  significant  change  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  patent  law  opened  the  floodgates  for  business  method 
patents.  Combined  with  the  exponential  growth  of  e-busi¬ 
nesses  (which  utilize  computerized  business  methods),  this 
new  position  on  software  greatly  expanded  the  number  of 
patent  applications  and  patents  on  business  methods. 

As  the  flood  has  continued,  business  method  patents  have 
been  catching  headlines — from  Priceline.com’s  patent  on  an 
online  reverse  auction  to  Amazon.com’s  patent  on  the  “one- 
click  process” — which  has  increased  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  such  patents.  A  major  criticism  is  that  the  United 
States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  [USPTO]  is  issuing  too 
many  undeserved  business  method  patents.  Part  of  the 
USPTO’s  challenge  is  that  it  lacks  “prior  art,”  or  known  infor¬ 
mation,  relating  to  this  area.  To  obtain  a  patent,  your  com¬ 
puterized  business  process  must  be  “new.”  The  Patent  Office 
determines  whether  something  is  new  by  comparing  it  to 
known  information,  principally  existing  patents  and  publica¬ 
tions.  But  when  changes  occur  in  the  patent  law,  such  as  the 
Federal  Circuit’s  allowance  of  business  method  patents,  it 
takes  some  time  for  the  Patent  Office  to  generate  reliable 
information  for  judging  whether  something  in  that  realm  is 
truly  new.  This  same  challenge  arose  in  the  early  1980s  when 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  computer  software  was 
patentable.  To  address  the  recent  recurrence  of  this  problem, 
the  Patent  Office  created  a  new  section  for  business-related 
patents  this  past  March  and  has  been  hiring  patent  examin¬ 
ers  with  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  judge  whether  business 


methods  are  new  and  patents  should  be  granted.  Until  the 
Patent  Office  is  able  to  adjust,  it’ll  take  litigation  to  challenge 
improperly  granted  patents. 

Steps  to  Take 

Given  these  tumultuous  times,  companies  need  to  act  carefully. 
There  are  several  steps  CIOs  can  take  to  help  protect  their  com¬ 
pany  from  competitors’  business  process  patents — and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  novel  processes. 

Determine  whether  your  company  has  any  patentable  inven¬ 
tions.  Often  patents  can  be  used  as  shields  as  well  as  swords. 

And  though  it  sounds  contradictory  from  a  philo¬ 
sophical  standpoint,  if  others  are  going  to  use 
them,  maybe  you  should  too.  You’re  less  likely  to 
get  sued  for  patent  infringement  if  you  also  hold 
patents  related  to  the  industry.  Also,  additional 
patents  and  patent  applications  give  the  Patent 
Office  better  resources  for  prior  art.  Thus,  if  you 
patent  a  particular  process,  you  can  more  easily 
prevent  later  related  patents  by  others.  Once  you  determine 
whether  you  have  patentable  inventions,  start  your  process  to 
obtain  a  patent. 

Help  your  company  take  steps  to  avoid  committing  patent 
infringement.  Each  patent  includes  claims  that  define  the  inven¬ 
tion.  For  a  product  or  process  to  infringe  on  a  patent,  it  must 
incorporate  all  of  the  patent’s  claims.  Your  company  should 
compare  its  processes  to  patents  covering  the  same  processes 
to  determine  whether  they  may  be  infringing.  But  be  sure  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  competent  patent  counsel  in  doing  this  review. 

Consider  whether  to  challenge  the  validity  of  known  patents. 
The  CIO  may  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  patent  should  be  challenged.  A  patent  is  invalid  if  the 
claimed  process  was  known  or  used  by  others  before  the  patent 
application  was  filed.  You  can  challenge  a  patent  in  court,  but 
it’s  an  expensive  process.  Fortunately,  the  Patent  Office  has  a  less 
expensive  procedure,  called  reexamination,  in  which  a  company 
can  submit  documents  challenging  a  patent’s  validity.  The  Patent 
Office  may  then  remove  or  modify  the  patent. 

Rapid  technological  and  cultural  changes  are  transforming 
the  way  people  conduct  business.  Patent  law  is  adjusting  to  these 
changes — as  evidenced  by  the  business  method  patent — which 
unfortunately  has  produced  some  turmoil.  In  the  meantime, 
the  key  is  to  keep  on  top  of  your  industry  and  be  prepared  to 
fight  this  new  weapon — or  even  to  wield  it  yourself.  BE! 


Brett  Dorny  is  an  attorney  with  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn, 
Ferris,  Glovsky  &  Popeo  PC  in  Boston.  He  specializes 
in  intellectual  property  law.  E-mail  us  about  legal  mat¬ 
ters  at  fineprint@cio.com.  Dorny  can  be  reached  at 
bndorny@mintz.  com. 
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Saks  Incorporated  has  long  been  famous  for  attentive,  personal  service.  So  when  they  wanted  to  restyle  their  customer  service  operations  for  today’s  eBusiness 
environment,  they  chose  Aspect.  Using  Aspect  eCRM  solutions,  Saks  integrated  three  contact  centers  into  a  single  virtual  contact  center.  Without  adding 
a  single  agent,  Saks  now  handles  16%  more  customer  interactions.  Whenever — and  however — their  customers  choose.  It’s  all  resulted  in  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  in  annual  savings,  while  preserving  Saks’  legendary  service  for  generations  to  come.  It  seems  that  success  does  indeed  come  gift-wrapped. 


Get  the  whole  story  behind  Aspect’s  solution  for  Saks  at  www.aspect.com/go/maxefficiency  or  call  us  at  1-888-412-7728. 


Aspect,  the  Aspect  logo,  and  the  phrase  “The  Starting  Point'  for  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks 
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BY  DAVID  T.  GORDON 

YOU  MANAGE  I.T.  PEOPLE,  BUT 
can  you  manage  people  with  IT? 
That’s  what  several  recently 
developed  software  tools  pur¬ 
port  to  do.  Managers  using 
these  products  allegedly  can 


optimize  personnel  assignments 
and  availability,  ensure  that 
employees  are  meeting  perform¬ 
ance  goals  and  make  better 
business  decisions.  Skeptics  will 
reply  that  management  and  em¬ 


ployee  motivation  shouldn’t  be 
machined,  lest  people  become 
“the  tools  of  their  tools,”  in  the 
words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
It’s  absolutely  true  that  software 
cannot  substitute  for  face-to-face 
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UNIFYING  COMMUNICATIONS  FOR  E-BUSINESS 

For  today’s  ENTERPRISES,  this  is  truly 
a  new  e-business  millennium,  where 
national  and  international  boundaries 
are  losing  their  meaning,  and  work¬ 
ers — through  high-speed  data  connec¬ 
tions — can  stay  in  touch  anytime,  and 
from  any  location.  But  as  much  as 
road  warriors  and  remote  workers  rely 
on  broadband  and  wireless  technolo¬ 
gies  to  help  them  do  their  jobs,  they 
are  now  asking  IT  to  help  them  cope 
with  their  wily  e-mail,  voice  mail, 
phone  and  fax  configurations. 

To  unite  their  scattered  workforces, 
many  CIOs  turn  their  messaging  serv¬ 
ices  over  to  network  service  providers 
(NSPs),  which  have  the  means  to  sup¬ 
port  large,  disparate  and  fast-growing 
enterprises.  And  many  of  the  NSPs 
are,  in  turn,  trying  to  deliver  what  they 
call  “unified  messaging” — third-party 
solutions  that  allow  their  customers  to 
send  and  receive  e-mail,  voice  mail  and 
fax  messages  from  any  communica¬ 
tions  device,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Road  warriors  are  especially  keen  on 
unified  messaging  (UM)  solutions. 

Continued  on  page  S2 
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Continued  from  previous  page 
The  Boston-based  Yankee  Group 
reported  that  in  1999,  24  percent 
of  wireless  subscribers  said  they’d 
like  the  option  of  having  their  e- 
mail  read  to  them  over  the  phone, 
and  35  percent  wanted  consolidat¬ 
ed,  single-number  telephone  serv¬ 
ice.  And  road  warriors  called  for 
UM  in  the  greatest  numbers:  70 
percent  of  those  who  spend  six 
days  or  more  traveling  each  month 
ask  for  UM  functionality, 
according  to  the  same 
report. 

Drew  Kraus,  an  analyst 
with  San  Jose,  Calif.-based 
Dataquest,  part  of  the 
GartnerGroup,  agrees  with 
these  findings.  “Unified 
messaging  has  the  greatest 
appeal  for  road  warriors,’’  he 
says.  “Your  sales  force,  field 
service  people  and  traveling 
executives  need  access  to  all 
kinds  of  information,  and 
they  want  to  access  that  data 
through  a  single  interface, 
whether  it  is  on  a  notebook 
PC  in  their  hotel  room,  or 
on  a  wireless  phone  at  the 
airport.” 

LONG-TERM 
MESSAGING  NEEDS 

Analysts  draw  stark  distinctions 
between  the  different  UM  solutions 
that  NSPs  offer.  To  avoid  making 
the  wrong  choice,  they  say,  IT  deci¬ 
sion-makers  should  first  look  at 
their  organizations’  long-term  over¬ 
all  messaging  needs.  “You  have  to 
start  by  asking  yourself,  simply,  ‘Do 
I  need  it?”’  explains  Kraus. 

By  balancing  per-user  costs 
against  projected  gains  in  produc¬ 
tivity  and  promised  savings,  CIOs 
can  choose  between  two  kinds  of 
UM  offerings:  those  that  are  effec¬ 
tively  standalone  solutions,  or  those 
that  permit  incremental  change. 


Some  vendors’  UM  solutions 
insist  on  the  wholesale  replacement 
of  legacy  voice  mail  and  e-mail 
messaging  systems.  But  this  rigid, 
all-or-nothing  option  can  force  IT 
departments  to  hold  off  on  UM 
until  their  voice  mail  systems  are 
completely  obsolete. 

Standalone  solutions  can  also 
erode  UM’s  potential  for  cost 
reduction  and  increased  efficiency. 
“If  a  vendor  insists  that  clients  use 


their  e-mail  and  hardware  exclu¬ 
sively,  then  UM  can  become  a  cost¬ 
ly  proposition,”  says  Larry  Srader,  a 
vice  president  at  Unisys  Corp.,  an 
e-business  technology  company 
based  in  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  that  builds 
large-scale  messaging  systems  for 
NSPs.  Unisys’  own  UM  solution, 
Universal  Messaging,  consists  of 
bundled  feature  packages,  or  mod¬ 
ules,  that  can  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  different  groups  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Unisys’  Universal  Messaging 
adapts  well  to  existing  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructures  and  interfaces. 
“Users  are  more  likely  to  embrace 
gradual  steps  toward  UM  function¬ 
ality,”  says  Megan  Gurley,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  Yankee  Group.  “If  you 


can  use  a  [UM]  interface  that  looks 
like  your  current  interface,  your 
users  are  going  to  adopt  it  more 
readily.” 

Universal  Messaging  from  Unisys 
also  accommodates  divergent  work¬ 
er  skill  levels  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  modular  architecture 
allows  companies  to  introduce  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  service  to  users  with 
different  levels  of  sophistication. 

With  Universal  Messaging,  users 


and  administrators  can  organize 
messages  and  add,  modify  and 
delete  user  accounts,  all  through 
one  Web  interface. 

In  addition,  CIOs  can  use 
Universal  Messagings  modular, 
incremental  approach  to  UM  to 
target  only  those  individuals  or 
user  groups  that  require  improved 
messaging  functionality.  As  one 
report  from  GartnerGroup, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  puts  it:  “Even  if 
there  is  no  felt  need  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  whole,  a  given  depart¬ 
ment  (for  example,  sales)  or  a  sin¬ 
gle  user  (for  example,  the  presi¬ 
dent)  may  have  a  disproportionate¬ 
ly  high  requirement  for  unified 
messaging.” 

Continued  on  page  S4 
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Unisys  Reduces  the  Risks  of 
UM  Implementation 


Even  as  they  ask  for  more  messaging  fea¬ 
tures,  users  are  not  willing  to  suffer  any  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  performance  and  stability  of  their 
current  systems.  GartnerGroup  says  that  users 
already  expect  95  percent  of  their  e-mail  and 
voice  mail  messages  to  be  delivered  within  15 
minutes  worldwide,  both  within  and  between 
enterprises.  Gartner  also  rates  reliability  among 
its  most  important  criteria  for  unified  messaging 
(UM)  solutions.  Today's  voice  mail  systems,  the 
research  firm  says,  can  achieve  near-perfect  reli¬ 
ability  through  redundant  CPU  and  file  systems, 
redundant  power  supplies,  hot-plug  cards 
(which  can  be  replaced  while  a  system  stays 
online),  plus  online  maintenance  and  port  test 
diagnostic  utilities  that  ensure  the  quality  and 
integrity  of  every  line. 

E-businesses  are  banking  on  UM  solutions 
that  can  work  well  with  today's  voice  mail  net¬ 
works.  "Your  [UM]  system  is  going  to  be  with 
you  for  a  number  of  years,"  notes  Drew  Kraus, 
an  analyst  with  Gartner's  Dataquest  organiza¬ 
tion,  "and  it  will  have  to  evolve  along  with  your 
communications  strategy." 

E-mail  server  software  can  also  make  trouble 
for  new  UM  set-ups.  Software  that  must  support 
UM  functions  for  voice  mail  servers,  directory 
services  and  a  common  message  store  can 
threaten  enterprises  by  creating  multiple  points 
of  failure.  In  addition  to  system  availability 
issues,  deployment  of  UM  systems  raises  secu¬ 
rity,  scalability,  manageability,  interoperability 
and  networking  concerns  because  often  these 
customized  solutions  require  the  seamless  inte¬ 
gration  of  multiple  interfaces,  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  and  operating  systems. 

PROVEN  COMMUNICATIONS  PLATFORM 

Unisys  has  greatly  reduced  these  risks  of 
deployment  by  building  Universal  Messaging 
on  Unisys'  proven  and  robust  Communication 
Application  Platform  (CAP).  Of  the  over  90  mil¬ 
lion  voice  mailboxes  currently  supported,  the 
vast  majority  are  consumer  subscribers;  howev¬ 


er,  Unisys  anticipates  that  more  and  more  large 
enterprises  will  eventually  take  advantage  of 
their  robust  UM  solution  by  contracting  for  it 
through  local  service  providers.  Unisys  provides 
over  100  of  the  world's  telcos  (including  nine  of 
the  10  largest)  with  highly  reliable  voice/fax 
messaging  systems  based  on  the  CAP.  For 
example,  one  European  customer  reported  zero 
unplanned  downtime  during  the  past  12 
months.  Other  large  Unisys  customers  recorded 
less  than  an  hour  of  downtime  in  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  a  highly  reliable  and  scalable  mes¬ 
saging  platform,  Unisys  delivers  world-class 
systems  integration  services  and  support  to 
ensure  that  every  deployment  exceeds  cus¬ 
tomer  expectations. 

THE  POWER  OF  UNIVERSAL  MESSAGING 

Universal  Messaging's  fully  customizable  Web 
interface  gives  users  access  to  any  POP3  or 
IMAP4  standard-compliant  e-mail  server,  while 
its  powerful  voice  servers  deliver  steady  dial- 
tone  service  to  voice  mail  users.  Users  can 
access  and  generate  e-mails,  faxes  and  voice 
messages  all  from  a  single  communication 
device  interface. 

Also,  Universal  Messaging  is  virtually 
device-independent.  Subscribers  can  use  their 
telephones  to  direct  faxes  and  e-mail  messages 
to  printers  for  hardcopy  output.  They  can  also 
use  phones  to  access  information  about  an  e- 
mail  message,  such  as  date,  time,  subject  and 
sender  identity.  And  with  the  system's  text-to- 
speech  capability.  Universal  Messaging  can 
read  e-mail  messages  to  users  over  the  phone. 
Universal  Messaging  also  supports  WAP,  allow¬ 
ing  a  user  to  manage  e-mail  messages  from  a 
mobile  phone  with  a  mini-browser.  However, 
Yankee  Group  analyst  Megan  Gurley  believes 
that  users  will  continue  to  use  their  PCs  as  often 
as  their  phones  to  check  messages.  "And  PDA 
usage  will  increase,  too,"  she  says,  "as  more 
people  add  wireless  modems  and  multi-modal 
access  devices  to  their  portable  devices." 
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Companies  must  gauge  their  growth  potentials  when  choosing  a 
UM  solution  through  their  NSP.  Fast  growers,  global  organizations 
and  buyout  candidates  can  quickly  exhaust  small-scale  UM  systems. 


Continued  from  page  S2 

REALITY  CHECK: 
SCALABILITY 

Companies  must  gauge  their 
growth  potentials  when  choos¬ 
ing  a  UM  solution  through  their 
NSP.  Fast  growers,  global  organ¬ 
izations  and  buyout  candidates 
can  quickly  exhaust  small-scale 
UM  systems.  And  not  all  solu¬ 
tions  can  provide  the  high  levels 
of  security  and  control  required 
by  large  enterprises.  “In  many 
cases,  the  issue  is  whether  an 
[NSP]  can  get  multiple  services 
working  simultaneously  and  in 
sync,”  Dataquest’s  Kraus  says. 
“And  that  may  take  a  service 
that  is  used  to  working  with 
larger  systems.”  He  also  notes 
that  many  providers  can  only 
point  to  one  or  two  large-scale 
implementations,  “but  most 
have  been  smaller.” 

With  carrier-class  scale  servic¬ 
es,  companies  can  protect  their 
legacy  messaging  systems,  while 
expanding  services  for  their 
mobile  and  remote  workers. 
Unisys  bases  its  Universal 
Messaging  solution  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Vo  ice  I  Fax  M ess  aging  appli¬ 
cation,  which  has  performed 
reliably  in  many  environments 
with  more  than  10  million  mail¬ 
boxes.  In  fact,  over  100  NSPs  in 
40  countries  are  using  the 
Voice/Fax  Messaging  solution. 

Unisys  has  heavily  invested  in 
R&D  to  ensure  that  the 
Universal  Messaging  solution 
scales  to  the  same  levels  of  sup¬ 
port  it  achieved  with  Voice/Fax 


Messaging.  Indeed,  according  to 
Unisys’  Srader,  “we  have  already 
shown  our  ability  to  scale  our 
services  to  serve  global  cus¬ 
tomers  with  millions  of  mail¬ 
boxes,”  he  says.  “Now, 
through  Universal  Messaging,  we 
can  do  even  more  for  them  at 
the  same  level.” 

AN  OPEN  SOLUTION 
FOR  AN  OPEN  WORLD 

Universal  Messaging  supports  a 
slew  of  wireless  and  Internet- 
related  standards,  such  as 
POP3,  ATM,  IMAP4,  TCIP, 
VPIM  and  LDAP.  “Such  broad 
support  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  important  for  e-businesses,” 
says  Dennis  Perkinson, 
Universal  Messaging  program 
manager  at  Unisys.  “The  bot¬ 
tom  line  is,  the  more  your  UM 
solution  can  support  these  pro¬ 
tocols,  the  less  likely  it  is  that 
you’ll  have  to  throw  out  your 
current  systems.” 

By  putting  support  for  open 
standards  at  the  heart  of  its  UM 
product,  Srader  says,  “we’ve 
built  an  environment  within 
the  IP  infrastructure  that  we  can 
customize  to  our  clients’  legacy 
systems.”  Universal  Messaging’s 
open  architecture  allows  for 
independent  growth  and  scala¬ 
bility  of  separate  message  stores; 
users  experience  minimal 
impact  on  latency  speed,  syn- 
chronicity  and  functionality. 

Universal  Messaging  also 
seamlessly  integrates  Unisys’ 
Voice/ Fax  Messaging  system  with 
any  POP3/IMAP4  standard- 


compliant  e-mail  servers  and 
any  SAPI-compliant  text-to- 
speech  engines,  making  it  the 
most  flexible  and  scalable  UM 
solution  currently  available 
worldwide  today.  Universal 
Messaging  not  only  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  industry-standard 
UM  features,  it  also  provides 
compatibility  with  Wireless 
Application  Protocol  (WAP)- 
enabled  mini-browser  phones 
and  other  next-generation  tech¬ 
nologies. 

ANSWERING  THE  CALL 

By  supporting  new  protocols 
and  easing  the  growing  pains  of 
expanding  enterprises,  NSPs 
that  offer  Unisys’  Universal 
Messaging  are  answering  IT’s  call 
for  realistic  and  rapidly  deploy¬ 
able  UM  solutions.  Road  war¬ 
riors  and  remote  workers  can  get 
new  services  ahead  of  their 
office-bound  counterparts,  and 
IT  can  reduce  messaging  admin¬ 
istration  costs  and  create  better 
connections  between  new  and 
old  systems — an  essential  asset 
for  seamless  messaging  between 
any  two  work  locations.  And 
Universal  Messagings  modular 
design  easily  joins  with  legacy 
voice  mail  networks,  so  enter¬ 
prises  can  embrace  change  as 
quickly  as  it  comes. 
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Organizations  that  pursue  the  new  and  do  it 
well  are  driving  the  next  economy  bus.  if 
your  company  is  among  that  group,  inno¬ 
vating  in  products  and  services,  business 
processes,  or  relationships  with  partners 
and  clients,  we  invite  you  to  apply  for  this 

year's  €10-100  Award. 


Winners  will  be  honored  at  the  annual 
CIO-lOO  Symposium  in  San  Diego  in 
August  and  will  be  featured  in  the 
August  15,  2001,  issue  of  CIO. 


Applications  online:  January  2,  2001,  at 
www.cio.com/ciolOO 
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interaction,  but  in  a  market 
where  computing  power  is 
cheap  and  human  capital  is 
dear,  using  IT  to  optimize  your 
workforce  is  only  sensible. 

Besides,  automating  business 
practices  is  what  IT  is  all  about. 
Yet  CIOs  are  often  reluctant  to 
practice  what  they  preach,  says 
Chuck  Tatham,  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  Changepoint, 
a  Richmond  Hill,  Canada, 
company  that  makes  business 
process  automation  software  for 
corporate  IT  departments  and  IT 
services  companies.  “IT  depart¬ 
ments  are  like  the  shoemaker’s 
children.  They’ve  done  a  good 
job  of  automating  others,  but 
not  always  their  own  opera¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Juana  Clark,  director  of  appli¬ 
cations  management  at  Balti¬ 
more  Gas  and  Electric,  bought 
Changepoint  software  to  help 
manage  her  IT  operation.  In  the 
initial  rollout  this  past  June,  she 
implemented  time  and  expense 
reporting  and  project  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  In  January,  part 
two  of  the  rollout  involved 
converting  work  requests  and 
internal  billing  processes  to 
Changepoint’s  system,  which 
integrates  all  of  the  standard  IT 
service  delivery  functions.  What 
sold  Clark  on  Changepoint  was 
its  design  specifically  for  IT 
departments.  In  addition,  a  Web- 
based  intranet  portal  makes  it 
easy  for  her  and  the  entire  IT 
group  to  get  an  at-a-glance  read 
on  what  everyone  is  working  on. 
“I  need  visibility  into  everything 
my  people  are  doing,  even  if 
they’re  not  doing  it  for  me,”  says 
Clark.  “What  projects  are  they 
working  on?  Where  are  they 
spending  time?”  Changepoint 
has  been  well  received  at 


Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric,  she 
says — not  only  by  her  but  also 
by  her  staff.  By  accessing  and 
reporting  in  the  familiar  icon- 
based  interface,  IT  workers  at 
the  utility  say  they  feel  more 
aware  of  what’s  going  on  and 
more  connected  to  organiza¬ 
tional  goals. 

Binding  employee  activity 


with  organizational  goals  is 
the  purpose  of  another  man¬ 
agement  app  developed  by 
Performaworks.  Founded  in 
1997  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  by  a  team 
of  industrial  psychologists, 
management  executives  and 
software  developers,  Performa¬ 
works  offers  a  suite  of  Web- 
based  performance  management 
tools  that  quantify  the  alignment 
of  employee  activities  with 
managerial  directives.  Performa¬ 
works  software  first  prompts 
executives  to  write  down  orga¬ 
nizational  goals — a  valuable 
exercise  in  itself — and  then  com¬ 
municates  these  throughout  the 
hierarchy.  Employees  at  all  lev¬ 


els  enter  into  the  system  their 
individual  plans  for  meeting  the 
goals.  Performaworks  CEO  Jim 
Perry,  who  uses  the  product  to 
manage  his  own  company, 
explains  its  usefulness  this  way: 
“Performaworks  gives  executives 
and  line  managers  preemptive 
intelligence  around  their  human 
assets  so  that  they  can  evaluate  at 


any  frequency — daily,  weekly, 
monthly — where  they  stand 
relative  to  company  strategy. 
And  they  can  move  proactively 
to  correct  their  course,  rather 
than  finding  out  six  or  nine 
months  down  the  line  that 
they’ve  veered  off.” 

ViaLink,  a  Dallas-based  pro¬ 
vider  of  e-commerce  functions 
for  food,  retail,  service  and  hos¬ 
pitality  clients,  began  using 
Performaworks’s  eWorkbench 
product  in  March  2000  to  man¬ 
age  and  monitor  goal-setting 
and  achievements  of  its  124 
employees.  “EWorkbench  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  magnetic  north — 
to  keep  focus  on  things  that  are 


really  going  to  keep  the  business 
moving  forward,”  says  Senior 
Vice  President  of  Operations 
David  Lloyd.  In  a  fast-paced 
e-business  environment,  getting 
people  focused  on  short-  to 
midterm  goals  that  are  aligned 
with  long-term  objectives  is  dif¬ 
ficult  but  essential,  he  says. 
Performaworks  achieves  that  by 
providing  regular  notification  to 
employees  and  managers  alike  of 
milestones  being  achieved  or 
missed  and  goals  changing.  “It 
makes  you  pay  attention  to  what 
people  are  doing  and  ask 
whether  they  are  engaged  in 
meaningful  tasks,”  Lloyd  says. 
“In  so  many  companies,  people 
set  goals  and  objectives,  stick  ’em 
in  the  drawer  and  forget  about 
them.  Performaworks  doesn’t 
let  you  do  that.  The  biggest 
surprise  of  all  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  there  are  no 
surprises.” 

The  communication  of  goals 
that  Performaworks  engenders 
isn’t  one  way.  Once  executives 
and  managers  convey  a  struc¬ 
tured  list  of  benchmarks  and 
expectations  down  the  organi¬ 
zational  chain,  employees  have 
regular  opportunities  to  give 
feedback  on  their  own  needs 
and  concerns,  indicating  what 
additional  resources  or  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  needed  to  meet  cor¬ 
porate  objectives.  The  system 
incorporates  employee  perform¬ 
ance  and  feedback  results  so  that 
a  manager  and  an  employee  can 
establish  a  consensus  on  what 
actions  and  professional  goals 
should  be  pursued.  A  journal 
function  also  gives  employees  a 
chance  to  note  what  did  or  did¬ 
n’t  work  especially  well  on  any 
project.  Managers  can  incorpo¬ 
rate  all  of  this  information  to 


Management  Software  Vendors 

Changepoint— www.changepoint.com, 

Richmond  Hill,  Canada 

Business  process  automation  for  IT  services  organizations 

Performaworks— www.performaworks.com,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Performance  management  tools  placing  metrics  around 
individual  and  corporate  performance 

Expert  Choice— www.expertchoice.com,  Pittsburgh 
Decision  support  software  incorporating  both  tangible  and 
intangible  information 
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generate  graphically  rich  reports 
that  give  a  clear  sense  of  how 
their  objectives  are  being  carried 
throughout  their  department. 

This  ongoing  communication 
process  takes  some  of  the  politics 
out  of  managing  and  being  man¬ 
aged,  Lloyd  says,  and  boosts  the 
usefulness  of  employee  evalua¬ 
tions.  “People  want  to  do  a  good 
job.  They  want  to  know  what 
they’re  expected  to  accomplish, 
and  they  appreciate  help  and 
guidance  in  those  pursuits,”  he 
says.  “EWorkbench  makes  it 
very  clear:  Here’s  what  you  need 
to  do  to  be  successful,  here’s 
what  tasks  or  goals  are  most 
important.  That  makes  for  a 
much  more  meaningful  and 
objective  discussion  when  you 
talk  about  performance  and 
compensation.  It  drives  a  lot  of 
the  subjectivity  out  of  it.” 

But  beware:  While  IT  tools 
have  their  uses  in  management, 
they’re  not  a  substitute  for  man¬ 
agers.  Removing  subjectivity  is 
one  thing,  removing  humanity  is 
another,  says  Bonnie  A.  Nardi, 
a  design  anthropologist  for 
Agilent  Technologies  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  who  has  studied 
office  interactions.  “In  terms  of 
communicating  goals  and  prior¬ 
ities,  you  can  never  do  too 
much.  And  any  system  that 
helps  you  do  that  is  probably  a 
good  thing.”  Yet  a  lot  of  work 
gets  done  through  informal, 
water-cooler  conversations  that 
can’t  easily  be  codified  on  a 
computer  screen,  says  Nardi, 
who  coauthored  Information 
Ecologies:  Using  Technology 
with  Heart  (MIT  Press,  1999). 
“It’s  important  that  people  feel 
connected  and  accountable  to 
each  other,  that  they  still  have 
simple,  informal  interactions. 


When  you  introduce  auto¬ 
mated  systems,  relationships  are 
changed,  and  not  always  in  a 
positive  way.  You  lose  informal 
communication.  So  a  diverse 
approach  is  best,  using  both 
electronic  tools  and  human-to- 
human  contact.” 

A  third  IT  tool  for  managing, 
Expert  Choice  2000,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  take  human  subjectiv¬ 


ity  into  account.  This  decision¬ 
making  tool  enables  managerial 
teams  to  make  considered,  delib¬ 
erate  judgments  about  complex 
situations  that  comprise  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative 
components.  Expert  Choice 
2000  is  based  on  the  Analytic 
Hierarchy  Process  (AHP) 
decision-making  methodology 
developed  by  Thomas  Saaty  in 
the  1970s  at  the  Wharton 
Business  School  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
AHP  has  slowly  gained  favor  in 
corporate  and  government  cir¬ 
cles  during  the  past  three 
decades,  leading  Saaty  to  form 
Expert  Choice,  a  Pittsburgh- 
based  software  company.  The 
latest  version  of  the  software 
assists  executives  in  developing 
a  hierarchical  tree  of  goals,  pri¬ 
orities,  tradeoffs  and  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  model  integrates  not 


only  the  financial  side  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  but  also  value-based  opin¬ 
ion  aspects  by  asking  executives 
to  assign  weights  to  goals  and 
objectives.  (To  avoid  games¬ 
manship,  participants  can  use 
radio  frequency  keypads  when 
scoring  their  positions.)  By 
graphically  illustrating  the  inter¬ 
play  among  different  goals  and 
opinions,  the  software  points  the 


way  toward  a  decision,  even  list¬ 
ing  priorities  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Executives  can  then  vote 
on  courses  of  action. 

Debra  Stouffer,  deputy  CIO 
for  IT  reform  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  uses 
Expert  Choice  for  the  agency’s 
IT  capital  planning  and  invest¬ 
ment.  “The  software  actually 
forces  project  managers  to  make 
the  effort  to  clarify  the  value  of 
their  projects — because  if  they 
can’t,  they  will  not  get  money,” 
she  says.  “We  save  valuable  time 
by  reviewing  the  projects  in  a 
portfolio  framework  and  by  ter¬ 
minating  useless  projects  before 
they  drain  valuable  resources. 
We  have  better  control  over  our 
projects  by  managing  them  con¬ 
tinuously  rather  than  periodi¬ 
cally.  And  we  don’t  have  to  start 
from  scratch  every  year  because 


our  IT  portfolio  model  becomes 
a  living  representation  of  our  IT 
organization.” 

Stouffer  finds  Expert  Choice 
particularly  valuable  for  IT  proj¬ 
ects.  She  notes  that,  especially  in 
large  organizations,  executives 
often  fail  to  communicate  pri¬ 
orities  to  IT  project  managers. 
That  can  leave  project  managers 
guessing  on  which  IT  invest¬ 


ments  are  most  important  to 
the  organization — a  potentially 
costly  gamble.  Expert  Choice 
contains  a  feedback  mechanism 
that  allows  project  managers  to 
assess  the  relative  value  of  their 
work  versus  company  goals. 
Their  feedback,  once  entered 
into  the  decision-making  model, 
could  potentially  change  the 
entire  equation. 

Far  from  replacing  human 
judgment  with  computer  pro¬ 
cessing,  tools  like  Expert  Choice, 
Changepoint  and  the  Performa- 
works  suite  can  improve  the 
way  people  work.  These  IT  tools 
for  management  do  the  legwork 
required  for  good  organizational 
planning.  And  after  all,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than 
using  IT  for  IT  workers? 


David  T.  Gordon  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“EWorkbench  provides  us  with  a  magnetic 
north— to  keep  focus  on  things  that  are  really 
going  to  keep  the  business  moving  forward. 

It  makes  you  ask  whether  people  are  engaged 
in  meaningful  tasks.” 

-DAVID  LLOYD,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 

OF  OPERATIONS,  VIAL  IN  K 
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Emma  Mayes-Gant  considers  herself 
a  true  zealot  when  it  comes  to  web 
hosting.  Then  again,  she  works  for 
WorldComT— one  of  the  world’s  premiere 
web  hosting  providers. 

For  starters,  we  have  state-of-the-art 
data  centers  all  over  the  world  that 
seamlessly  connect  to  one  of  the  largest 
wholly  owned  IP  networks  on  earth.  A 
network  with  the  kind  of  capacity  to 
meet  your  growing  needs. 

But  scalability  is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Because  with  WorldCom,  you 
also  get  the  combined  resources  of 
UUNET  and  Digex*  Together,  we  can 
offer  you  customized  solutions  that 
include  hardware,  software,  specialized 
network  design,  back-up  reporting, 
monitoring  and  maintenance. 

WorldCom  will  also  continue  to  bring 
you  the  most  advanced  managed 
web  and  application  hosting  services 
available.  For  example,  with  Digex,  we’ll 
offer  an  advanced  client  portal  that 
gives  our  customers  real  time  visibility 
into  all  of  their  applications  that  run  on 
our  network. 

It’s  the  kind  of  solution  that  makes 
every  facet  of  your  e-business  work 
seamlessly  together.  And  one  that  takes 
responsibility  for  your  network  through 
built-in  redundancy  and  security  with 
24  x  7  x  365  monitoring. 

Fet’s  face  it.  As  the  leader  of  the 
digital  generation,  WorldCom  has  the 
kind  of  web  hosting  skills  few  other 
companies  can  muster. 

All  of  which  allows  our  customers  to 
be  as  cool,  calm  and  collected  as  we 
are.  For  more  information,  visit  us  at 
www.  worldcom .  com 
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HINDSIGHT  I  JIM  NOBLE 

The  Crossover  CIO 


JIM  NOBLE,  CIO  AND  SENIOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT  of  Warner 
Music  Group  in  New  York 
City,  clearly  enjoys  variety. 

The  native  Scot’s  career  has 
spanned  a  striking  range  of 
industries.  Before  joining 
Warner  in  April  2000,  he 
was,  variously,  global  head 
of  IT  strategy  at  General 
Motors,  chief  of  IT  consulting 
for  management  consultancy 
CAP  Gemini,  and  CIO  for 
the  engineers  Trafalgar  House 
and  for  General  Electric  (U.K.). 
Early  experience  as  a  military 
jet  test  pilot  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  race  car  driver  helped 
form  Noble’s  IT  motto:  “fast 
and  flexible.” 

CIO:  What  advantages  does 
a  CIO  have  moving  across 
industries? 

Noble:  In  the  honeymoon 
period,  a  newcomer  can  ask 
seemingly  naive  questions  and 
can  suggest  out-of-the-box 
approaches  to  great  effect— 
what  they  would  call  in  Scotland 
“playing  the  daft  laddie.”  The 
ability  to  challenge  accepted 
wisdom,  particularly  with  IT 
development  projects  that  are 
not  well-conceived,  is  a  very 
effective  tool. 

What  drawbacks  come  with 
changing  industries? 

You  always  encounter  people 
who  say,  “We  tried  that  before, 
but  it  just  doesn’t  work  in  this 
business.”  The  challenge  is  to 
earn  confidence  that  you’re 
going  to  succeed  in  implement¬ 


ing  your  vision.  A  CIO  needs  to 
get  connected  with  everyone  so 
he's  not  just  thought  of  as  the 
new  sheriff  in  town. 

So  how  do  you  connect  with 
everyone  in  a  new  company? 
The  old  methods  work  best. 
Not  memos  and  e-mails,  but 
one-on-one— and  whenever 
possible,  outside  normal  busi¬ 
ness  hours.  If  you  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  people  to 
work  with,  calling  a  town  hall 
meeting  can  help  people  get 
the  right  attitudes. 


You've  written  that  a  CIO 
should  be  a  benevolent 
dictator. 

It’s  a  good  compromise  between 
two  [management]  styles.  If  you 
start  out  as  the  benevolent  dic¬ 
tator,  you  can  become  more  col¬ 
legial  or  more  controlling  as  the 
situation  requires.  In  the  auto 
industry,  a  controlling  style  is 
expected.  People  see  a  collegial 
style  as  weakness.  In  music,  the 
opposite  is  true. 

Are  people  the  most  important 
element  in  an  IT  organization? 
That  depends.  A  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies  try  to  build  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  team  with  the  best  people 
they  can,  then  discover  they 
cannot  adapt  to  changing  busi¬ 


ness  conditions.  I  suggest 
building  a  small  team  of  senior, 
high-caliber  people  who  are 
generalists  and  leverage  third 
parties  as  much  as  possible. 
That  allows  you  to  form  and 
dissolve  relationships  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  immediate  needs. 

How  does  the  relationship  to 
other  executives  change  as  you 
change  industries? 

In  any  industry,  the  CIO  has  to 
engage  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  executive  team.  But 
CIOs  are  ultimately  judged  by 
execution.  [Companies]  can 
find  great  thinkers  anywhere; 
it's  really  hard  to  find  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  get  stuff  done. 

-David  T.  Gordon 
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SCALABILITY  IS  STRENGTH 


Introducing  Yipes,  a  managed  optical  IP  service  provider  that  will  change  the  way  you  look  at  bandwidth. 
Our  gigabit  IP-over-fiber  network  allows  you  to  choose  the  bandwidth  that’s  right  for  your  business, 
up  to  1  Gbps  in  1  Mbps  increments.  And  since  the  Yipes  network  is  IP  and  Ethernet  throughout,  you 
won’t  need  any  new  equipment  to  tap  into  its  robust  bandwidth.  So  you  can  double  your  bandwidth 
for  about  80%  of  your  current  cost.  Scalable,  secure  and  super  fast.  That’s  the  Yipes  network. 
Want  to  see  the  power  in  action?  Check  out  www.yipes.com  or  call  877-740-6600. 
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HANDS  ON  |  SUSAN  H.  CRAMM 

IT  Project  Planning:  Adult  Supervision  Required 

Failing  to  quantify  the  payback  of  IT  projects  can  put  them— and  your  career— at  risk 


what  IS  IT  ABOUT  TECHNOLOGY  that  can  cause  smart  people  to  make 
dumb  decisions?  I  see  companies  investing  a  lot  of  money  on  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  don’t  meet  the  minimum  daily  requirement  for  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It’s  not  that  the  ideas  are  bad — in  fact,  most  of  them 
aren’t.  But  they  are  not  well  thought  out.  They  are  baby  ideas  in  need 
of  adult  supervision.  It  sounds  simplistic,  but  if  you  can  get  a  senior 
business  executive  to  commit  to  delivering  specific  results  on  an  IT 
project,  you  will  have  done  most  of  the  heavy  lifting  necessary  to 
ensure  success. 

A  few  years  ago  I  reviewed  an  IT  strategic  plan  for  a  large  retail 
company  where  an  IT  investment  of  $200  million  was  recommended 
over  a  five-year  period.  This  plan  was  generated  by  a  very  large, 
very  well-known  IT  consulting  company  at  the  request  of  the  CIO. 
Nowhere  in  the  document  was  there  any  discussion  of 
the  business  payback  for  this  investment. 

Another  instance  occurred  at  a  large  media 
company.  At  my  client’s  request,  I  intervened 
on  a  strategy  project  in  which  the  approach 
was  not  going  to  result  in  specific 
value  commitments.  When  I  raised  my 
concerns  with  the  consultant  (from 
another  very  large,  very  well- 
known  IT  consulting  com¬ 
pany),  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  way  to  calcu¬ 
late  ROI  for  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  Since  he  was  miss¬ 
ing  the  point,  we  spent 
the  next  two  hours 
on  “Business  101”  and 
revised  the  approach 
accordingly.  The  sponsor¬ 
ing  general  manager  specified 
value  commitments  and  the 
project  received  $30  million  in 
funding. 

Both  projects  got  funded,  but 
only  the  second  was  fully  imple¬ 
mented.  The  real  difference  in 
the  two  examples,  however,  lies 
in  the  quality  of  the  up-front 
planning.  With  the  first,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  project,  a  significant 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  spent 


redoing  the  financials.  By  the  time  this  foundation  work  was  com¬ 
plete,  the  senior  executives  were  suffering  from  hangovers  caused 
by  a  series  of  bad  projects  (usually  the  result  of  lots  of  expenses  and 
no  discernable  business  benefit).  In  the  end,  they  decided  not  to  fund 
the  rest  of  the  project.  In  the  second,  successful  example,  the  work 
focused  on  supporting  front-line  operations,  with  clear  benefits  to  the 
media  company.  The  sponsoring  general  manager  made  sure  the 
organization  stuck  to  the  plan  so  that  it  could  implement  the  business 
change  and  realize  the  benefits. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  quantify  the  payback  of  IT  projects? 
Because  general  managers  will  truly  focus  only  on  those  things  that 
will  make  them  money.  No  reasonable  general  manager  is  going  to 
champion  an  IT  project  that’s  poorly  defined  or  not  worth  doing, 
especially  if  it  runs  into  trouble.  When  times  get  tough — and  there 
are  always  tough  times  on  major  projects — it’s  all  too  easy  for 
executives  to  ax  the  initiatives  where  the  project 
rationale  is  not  broadly  understood, 
as  with  the  retailer  example  I 
mentioned. 

It’s  a  mystery  to  me  why  sea¬ 
soned  business  executives  follow 
the  “build  it  and  they  will 
come”  philosophy  of  technology 
investing.  Many  people  believe 
the  rapid  pace  of  business  dic¬ 
tates  this  fire-ready-aim  behav¬ 
ior.  After  one  of  my  talks  to  a 
CIO  professional  association  on 
this  subject,  yet  another  consult¬ 
ant  from  another  major  IT 
consultancy  let  me  know  that  IT 
investment  justification  disci¬ 
plines  don’t  have  any  rele¬ 
vance  in  the  dotcom  world.  Tell 
this  to  the  VCs  holding  the  bad 
dotcom  paper. 

Our  current  faith  in  the  devil 
we  don’t  know  has  given  us  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  technology 
above  the  long-established  busi¬ 
ness  codes  of  conduct  that 
require  investment  justification 
and  accountability  for  results. 
Many  CIOs  give  lip  service  to 
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Lead  your  industry  or  follow  your  competition  —  your  company’s  ability  to  learn  faster 
makes  the  difference.  NETg  e-Learning  improves  corporate  performance  by  putting  skills 
and  knowledge  at  your  employee’s  fingertips.  With  over  30  years’  experience  in  solving 
business  problems  worldwide,  NETg  sets  the  standard  for  e-Learning.  Only  NETg  is  capable 
of  personalizing  e-Learning  solutions  at  both  the  corporate  and  the  employee  level. 


Let  NETg  show  you  what  a  personalized  e-Learning  solution 
can  do  for  your  organization.  Send  an  email  request  today 
to  meet  with  one  of  our  e-Learning  experts. 
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these  disciplines.  Although  most  of  you,  in 
my  experience,  prepare  formal  project  justi¬ 
fications,  very  few  of  the  justifications 
include  commitments  by  general  managers 
for  explicit  results  within  a  specified  time 
frame.  In  fact,  in  most  organizations,  the  IT 
department  prepares  the  justification,  which 
leads  to  the  project  being  considered  com¬ 
plete  when  the  software  is  implemented 
rather  than  when  the  benefits  have  been  real¬ 
ized.  As  a  result,  the  justification  process 
becomes  form  over  substance — simply  a  box 


to  check  off  on  the  way  to  obtaining  fund¬ 
ing.  In  letting  general  managers  get  away 
with  not  committing  to  projects,  CIOs  are 
putting  their  projects  and  careers  at  risk  and 
ensuring  that  IT  is  kept  in  the  back  office — 
with  all  the  other  administrative  functions. 

If  you  want  a  seat  at  the  boardroom  table, 
here’s  what  you  need  to  do: 

■  Define  the  rules.  Make  it  clear  that  exec¬ 
utives  must  demonstrate  some  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  result  for  their  IT  investments.  Make 
sure  everybody  knows  that  a  big  somebody 
will  be  watching.  A  CFO  of  a  major  enter¬ 
tainment  company  not  only  reviews  the 
business  justifications  when  project  plans  are 
being  drawn  up  but  also  remembers  these 
commitments  when  budgets  are  reviewed. 

■  Use  operational  measures.  It’s  admit¬ 
tedly  difficult  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
most  investments  and  the  financial  impact. 
Fortunately,  every  business  has  operational 
measures  such  as  customer  service,  cycle 
time  and  product  quality  that,  over  time, 
will  result  in  financial  impact.  These  meas¬ 
ures  can  be  identified  by  examining  the 
underlying  drivers  of  the  financial  results. 
For  example,  for  a  restaurant  chain,  speedier 


service  affects  peak  time  throughput  and  will 
increase  sales  (provided  that  there  is  excess 
demand  for  the  product  and  customers  are 
turned  off  by  long  lines  at  the  counter  or 
drive-thru).  IT  improvements  that  increase 
speed  of  service  are  easier  to  commit  to  and 
measure  than  the  resulting  increase  in  sales. 
■  Be  unreasonable.  Effective  leaders  ask 
their  organizations  to  deliver  what  is 
believed  to  be  impossible.  When  I  was  a 
practicing  CFO,  I  once  asked  my  controller 
to  prove  that  his  request  for  a  new  financial 


system  could  pay  back  within  a  couple  of 
years.  I  thought  I  had  killed  the  request. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  came  back 
with  a  justification  based  on  tax  savings  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  system’s  more  sophisticated  fixed 
asset  processing.  Even  boring  replacement 
projects  can  be  made  exciting  if  the  team  is 
challenged  appropriately. 

■  Stage  the  funding.  Most  investments  are 
a  guess  about  the  future.  By  staggering  the 
funding  in  multiple  stages,  you  motivate 
people  to  continuously  prove  the  concept  to 
gain  more  funding.  Conducting  pilot  and 
proof-of-concept  projects  are  the  best  ways 
to  do  technology  projects,  because  they 
allow  us  to  refine  our  knowledge  and  under¬ 
stand  the  risks  and  true  scope. 

■  Invest  in  the  front  line.  This  is  where 
your  company  interacts  with  its  customers 
and  channel  partners,  and  where  small 
changes  can  lead  to  big  dollars,  because  you 
can  influence  thousands  of  transactions, 
decisions  and  behaviors.  For  example,  in  the 
restaurant  business,  investing  in  IT  at  the 
store  level  is  the  only  game  in  town.  If  you 
can  save  labor  hours,  millions  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  When  you  define  a  promotion  cor¬ 


rectly,  the  average  dining  check  increases, 
which  has  a  huge  effect  over  millions  of 
transactions. 

■  Evaluate  the  portfolio.  Create  specific 
measures  for  IT  projects,  but  allow  some 
room  for  R&D,  infrastructure  and  risky 
investments.  Annually  or  more  often,  exam¬ 
ine  the  impact  over  the  entire  capital  budget. 
As  with  your  personal  financial  portfolio, 
select  a  mix  of  sure  things  and  fliers  and 
evaluate  your  decision  process  based  on  the 
overall  result. 

If  you  are  still  wondering  whether  all  this 
applies  to  you,  ask  yourself  which  part  of 
ROI  your  organization  manages  most 
closely:  the  numerator  (benefit)  or  the 
denominator  (costs — mostly  IT).  If  your 
company  spends  most  of  its  time  dis¬ 
cussing  the  cost  side  of  the  equation,  you 
don’t  have  good  investment  management 
processes  in  place  and  IT  is  probably  viewed 
as  an  expense  to  be  minimized  rather  than 
an  investment  to  be  optimized.  Without 
measurable  results,  IT  will  be  considered 
a  necessary  evil  rather  than  a  strategic  man¬ 
agement  lever  and  will  be  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  of  subjective  performance 
assessments. 

In  contrast,  the  road  to  specific  business 
commitments  for  IT  projects  leads  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  valuable  discussions  about  the  concept, 
the  work  required,  the  skills  necessary,  the 
barriers,  the  accountabilities  and  the  meas¬ 
urements.  If  you  haven’t  traveled  down  that 
path,  then  as  a  first  step,  pick  two  projects — 
a  dog  and  a  star — and  work  with  the  spon¬ 
soring  business  executives  to  define  and 
commit  to  measurable  business  impact.  My 
guess  is  that  your  dog  will  be  redefined, 
reduced  or  eliminated,  while  the  star  will  be 
recognized  for  the  jewel  that  it  is  and  be  bet¬ 
ter  funded  and  championed.  BQ! 


Susan  H.  Cramm,  formerly  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
information  technology  at  Taco 
Bell  and  executive  vice  president 
and  CFO  at  Chevys,  a  Taco  Bell 
subsidiary,  is  president  of  Value- 
dance,  an  executive  coaching  com¬ 
pany  based  in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 


Why  is  it  so  important  to  quantify  the 
payback  of  IT  projects?  Because  general 
managers  will  truly  focus  only  on  those 
things  that  will  make  them  money. 
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"Building  strong  customer  relationships  begins 
with  smarter  employees,  clients,  and  partners." 

Roger  Si bon i,  President  and  CEO,  E.piphany 


In  today's  economy,  nothing  is  worth  more  than  a  loyal  customer.  Which  is  why 
software  leader  E.piphany  turned  to  DigitalThink.  Our  e-learning  solutions  give 
E.piphany's  employees,  customers,  and  business  partners  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  help  build  better  customer  relationships  and  win  new  markets.  Looking 
for  ways  to  increase  customer  loyalty?  Visit  www.digitalthink.com. 
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The  more  you  make  of  your  resources,  the  better  you  can  keep  your  clients  satisfied.  That's  why  you  need  more 
than  project  management.  You  need  a  way  to  optimize  service  delivery  from  initial  sale  to  billing.  Welcome 
to  the  only  end-to-end  business  process  automation  software  for  IT  services.  Find  it  at  www.changepoint.com. 
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The  granddaddy  of 
grocery  chains  is  betting 
$250  million  that  the  right 
technology— and  the 
right  people  to  run  it— will 
revive  its  wilting  profits 

BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY,  DAPPLED  GRAY  HORSES 

pulled  A&P’s  red  wagons  through  the  streets  of  lower 
Manhattan  in  a  marketing  scheme  designed  to  lure  shoppers 
to  the  store.  Decades  later  one  of  those  shiny  red  wagons 
adorns  the  lobby  of  the  grocery  chain’s  headquarters  in 
Montvale,  N.J.— a  nod  to  the  supermarket  company’s  glory  days, 
but  also  a  glaring  reminder  of  its  image  as  an  old-fashioned 
outfit  that  has  fallen  dangerously  behind  its  competitors.  While 
its  biggest  rivals  are  benefiting  from  years  of  investments  in  IT 
and  other  areas,  A&P  now  faces  a  life  or  death  test. 

The  142 -year-old  grocer,  known  officially  as  the  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  has  put  its  future  on  the  line  with  a  four- 
year,  $250  million  systems 


and  supply  chain  overhaul 
that  will  ultimately  replace 
close  to  95  percent  of  its 
current  applications.  Saddled 
with  an  antiquated  IT  infra¬ 
structure  and  facing  threats 
from  new  grocery  entrants 
such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores, 
discount  club  stores  and 
convenience  stores,  A&P  had 
little  choice  but  to  take  an  ax 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  a  company 
in  trouble  is  making  all 
the  right  IT  moves— and 
may  still  lose 

►  Get  inside  the  high-stakes 
process  of  choosing  key 
vendors 

►  Understand  unique  supply 
chain  challenges  facing 
supermarkets 
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to  its  legacy  systems  and  outdated  business  practices. 

Now,  the  company  faces  an  uphill  battle — and  a  tide  of  skepticism 
from  Wall  Street  investors — as  it  prepares  to  implement  an  ERP- 
type  system  it  hopes  will  transform  A&P  from  old-time  grocer  to  a 
high-tech  retailer  equipped  to  compete.  “This  is  virtually  ‘Bet  the 
company,’”  says  Nicholas  L.  Ioli  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO, 
who  was  brought  in  a  year-and-a-half  ago  to  oversee  the  IT  project. 
“If  we’re  going  to  be  a  player  in  the  industry,  we’ve  got  to  leapfrog 
our  competition.  We’re  talking  strategic  change.” 

A&P’s  a  famous  brand — to  your  grandparents.  In  1912,  A&P 
stores  instituted  “cash  and  carry”  transactions  at  a  time  others  kept 
customer  tabs.  A&P  was  among  the  first  grocers  to  make  its  own 
products  like  A&P  Bokar  Coffee  (which  Cmdr.  Richard  Byrd  car¬ 
ried  on  his  1929  Antarctica  expedition).  The  company  launched 
Woman’s  Day  magazine  in  1937.  And  at  its  loftiest,  A&P’s  revenue 
in  1950  was  second  only  to  General  Motors.  But  that  was  then. 

The  company  has  struggled  for  the  past  decade  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive  with  such  grocery  giants  as  The  Kroger  Co.,  Safeway  and 
Ahold  USA,  a  unit  of  the  Netherlands’  Royal  Ahold,  posting  stag¬ 
nant  sales  and  neglecting  its  network  of  cobbled-together  legacy 
information  systems.  In  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the  com¬ 
pany  made  several  large,  ill-advised  acquisitions  that  put  a  further 
drag  on  profits.  In  1998,  Christian  Haub,  the  then  34-year-old  scion 
of  the  family  that  owns  Germany’s  Tengelmann  Group,  which  owns 


53  percent  of  the  company,  took  over  as  CEO.  He  quickly  closed 
more  than  100  stores  and  opened  “superstores”  in  an  effort  he  opti¬ 
mistically  called  “Great  Renewal.”  Results  weren’t  as  “great”  nor 
was  the  “renewal”  as  swift,  as  some  on  Wall  Street  had  hoped,  and 
Haub  soon  embarked  on  the  plan  to  overhaul  the  company’s  stum¬ 
bling  supply  chain,  which  was  severely  handicapped  by  outdated 
technology  and  ineffective  business  processes. 

A&P,  which  operates  750  stores  in  16  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Ontario,  Canada,  and  includes  the  A&P,  the  Food 
Emporium  and  Waldbaum’s  marquees,  is  far  from  alone  in  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  invest  heavily  in  IT  in  an  attempt  to  turn  its  struggling  busi¬ 
ness  around.  Other  industries,  including  manufacturing  and  airlines, 
are  also  making  full-scale,  public  efforts  to  use  IT  to  get  closer  to 
customers  and  Web-enable  their  supply  chains.  For  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  which  struggles  with  razor-thin  margins  and  increasing  com¬ 
petitive  pressures,  an  integrated,  ERP-like  system  could  bring  even 
more  marked  benefits,  Ioli  says.  Still,  A&P’s  complex  IT  plan  for 
the  traditionally  non-techy  grocery  industry  poses  great  risk.  Those  in 
the  industry  are  watching  closely.  “If  A&P  does  succeed,  it  will  rein¬ 
force  the  inclination  of  grocery  chains  and  their  senior  management 
boards  to  bet  their  thin  margin  businesses  on  IT  investments,”  says 
Greg  Girard,  an  analyst  at  AMR  Research  in  Boston. 

Defying  the  skepticism,  A&P  has  embarked  on  a  shared-risk  part¬ 
nership  with  IBM  and  the  Minneapolis  software  company  Retek. 


Company:  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

Headquarters:  Montvale,  N.J. 

Founded:  1859  by  George  Gilman  and  George  Huntington  Hartford 

Ownership:  The  founding  Hartford  family  sold  a  53  percent  stake  in  the 
company  to  the  Tengelmann  Group  of  Mulheim,  Germany,  in  1979  for 
$125  million.  The  Tengelmann  Group  is  privately  owned  by  the  Haub  family. 

Operates:  750  combination  food  and  drugstores,  conventional 
supermarkets  and  assortment  food  stores  in  16  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Ontario,  Canada 

Store  banners:  A&P,  A&P  Super  Foodmart,  the  Barn  Markets,  Dominion,  Farmer 
Jack,  Food  Basics,  the  Food  Emporium,  Kohl’s,  Sav-A-Center, 

Super  Fresh,  Ultra  Food  &  Drug,  Waldbaum’s 

Employees:  24,400  full  time,  56,500  part  time 

Annual  sales:  $10  billion 

Profits:  $14  million  for  year  ended  in  February  2000,  up  from  loss 
of  $67  million  in  1999.  (1999  figure  includes  $118  million  charges 
for  first  "Great  Renewal”  project.) 
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While  the  vendors  involved  are  banking  on  A&P’s  success  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  reputations  in  the  retail  sector,  the  supermarket  chain  hopes 
the  effort  will  catapult  it  from  industry  laggard  to  market  leader, 
(see  “A  More  Perfect  Union,”  Page  88.) 

Trudging  Uphill 

When  Haub  unveiled  plans  for  the  IT  and  business  process  overhaul 
he  called  “Great  Renewal  II”  in  March  2000,  the  response  from 
Wall  Street  was  sharply  negative.  The  company’s  stock  price,  which 
had  long  hovered  around  $20  to  $30  per  share,  began  a  steep  decline, 
sinking  to  a  52-week  low  of  $6  per  share  at  the  end  of  December.  Wall 
Street  analysts,  already  disappointed  by  the  pace  of  A&P’s  turn¬ 
around,  complained  that  such  a  heavy  investment  was  taking  value 
away  from  shareholders  by  cutting  into  company  earnings  and  urged 
investors  to  hold  or  sell  their  A&P  shares.  “The  Great  Renewal  proj¬ 
ects  are  absolutely  needed,  but  they  are  significantly  late,”  says  Mark 
Husson,  an  equity  analyst  at  New  York  City-based  Merrill  Lynch, 
which  has  a  sell  rating  on  the  stock.  “Every  time  they  take  a  step 
forward,  they  take  two  steps  backward.  The  management  team  has 
missed  budgets  for  10  years  in  a  row  and  only  recently  has  senior 
management  been  held  accountable.”  Husson  added  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  share  price  has  taken  a  beating  from  weaker-than-expected 
sales  and  earnings  reports  and  a  propensity  to  open  larger  and  more 
expensive  stores  without  guaranteeing  adequate  returns. 


The  vote  of  no  confidence  didn’t  come  as  a  huge  surprise  to  Haub, 
who  prefers  the  moniker  chief  culture  change  officer.  “Wall  Street  is 
short-term  oriented,”  Haub  says.  “If  you  tell  them  the  payback  will 
be  visible  in  18  months,  they’ll  say  that’s  far  too  long.  They  didn’t 
understand  how  much  work  the  company  needed.”  He  adds  that 
A&P  should  save  about  $325  million  during  four  years  by  lower¬ 
ing  costs  and  improving  product  availability.  And  pretax  operating 
profits  should  rise  by  $100  million  per  year  once  the  overhaul  is  com¬ 
plete  in  2004.  Haub  also  dismisses  suggestions  by  some  analysts 
that  the  company  might  need  to  look  for  a  global  partner,  noting  that 
his  family’s  Tengelmann  Group  is  one  of  the  10  largest  retailers  in  the 
world  with  $25  billion  in  annual  sales.  “We’re  not  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  company,”  he  says.  “A&P  has  internal  potential  that  we  need 
to  realize.” 

Inside  A&P’s  wood-paneled  campus  in  suburban  Montvale,  N.J., 
25  miles  from  lower  Manhattan,  the  mood  is  resolutely  upbeat. 
Colorful  posters  with  perky  slogans  like  “We’re  fresh  obsessed”  and 
“The  power  of  one — you  can  make  a  difference”  cover  the  walls, 
and  IT  executives  stroll  through  cubicles  in  khakis  and  polo  shirts 
that  are  the  norm  since  Haub  (or  simply  Christian  as  he  is  known 
to  everyone  in  the  company)  took  over.  “We’re  dedicated  to  prov¬ 
ing  Wall  Street  wrong,”  says  Frank  Urbaniak,  vice  president  of  pro¬ 
gram  management.  In  fact,  Urbaniak  says,  the  negative  feedback 
from  Wall  Street  serves  as  a  powerful  motivator.  “The  lower  the 


The  A&P  of  old  was  famous  for  horse- 
drawn  carts  and  outlets  that  carried 
store-branded  goods.  Now,  IT  is  the  anchor 
for  a  huge  modernization  effort. 
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stock  gets,  the  more  you  see  [our  determination]  around  here.” 

Upstairs  from  the  IT  department,  Ioli  sits  in  his  spacious  office 
talking  excitedly  about  the  project  that  he  describes  as  his  “biggest 
challenge  ever.”  As  CIO  at  Citizens  Utilities  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Ethan  Allen  Interiors  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  before  that,  Ioli  says  he 
specialized  in  taking  companies  through  “significant  transformation 
and  aligning  IS  strategy  with  corporate  goals  and  objectives.”  During 
his  career,  he  has  watched  CIOs  evolve  from  operational  managers 
who  delivered  on  promises  to  strategic  partners.  “If  you’re  not 
aligned  with  business  leaders,  you  can’t  bring  to  bear  the  innova¬ 
tion  that  an  enterprise  needs,”  he  says. 

Still,  when  a  recruiter  gave  him  a  call  about  the  A&P  job  in  the 


spring  of  1999,  he  had  some  major  concerns.  He  knew  that  the  gro¬ 
cery  segment  is  low  margin  and  highly  competitive,  and  he  found 
after  doing  some  research  that  A&P  had  not  invested  in  IT  relative  to 
its  peers.  Most  of  the  company’s  applications,  which  hadn’t  been 
updated  in  12  to  15  years,  were  written  in  custom  code,  Cobol  and 


CICS  (customer  information  control  system),  and  85  percent  were 
accessed  through  terminals  hooked  to  two  IBM  mainframes,  one  in 
New  Jersey  and  another  in  Maryland.  In  an  era  when  some  grocery 
retailers  were  starting  sophisticated  customer  loyalty  programs,  A&P 
had  no  way  to  analyze  data  from  customers  or  suppliers.  “We  had 
extremely  antiquated  systems,  from  finance  to  merchandising  sys¬ 
tems  to  store  and  warehousing  systems,”  Ioli  says.  “There  were 
huge  gaps  in  our  data  flow  and  no  data  warehousing  at  all.” 

Retailers  like  A&P  often  suffer  from  vast  information  gulfs,  since 
disjointed  distribution  systems  mean  back-office  operations  rarely 
have  clear  information  about  what  is  selling  in  the  stores,  says 
Patrick  Mullarkey,  partner  in  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton’s  IT 

practice  in  Chicago.  “They  lose  visibility  of 
the  product  once  it  goes  into  the  store,” 
Mullarkey  says,  adding  that  Wal-Mart  is  one 
retailer  that  has  bucked  the  trend  by  driving 
efficiencies  in  its  supply  chain  by  centraliz¬ 
ing  its  distribution  network. 

Despite  the  clear  difficulties,  Ioli  says  he 
took  the  job  because  he  felt  he  could  work 
closely  with  Haub  on  technology,  but  also 
help  oversee  training  and  other  large-scale 
change-management  programs  that  go 
along  with  such  a  massive  overhaul.  “I’m 
at  the  strategy  table  here,”  says  Ioli,  pound¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  a  circular  table  for  empha¬ 
sis.  “He  [Haub]  understands  we  can’t  trans¬ 
form  this  company  without  IT.  We’re 
reinventing  the  office  of  the  CIO  here.  It’s 
not  just  about  IT — it’s  about  knowledge 
management  and  process  management.  It’s 
about  business  strategy.” 


A  Brave  New  ERP 

In  his  first  days  on  the  job,  Ioli  faced  the 
daunting  task  of  choosing  a  vendor,  or  ven¬ 
dors,  to  help  A&P  build  an  ERP  system  for 
the  grocery  industry,  where  custom  code  is 
more  the  norm.  With  help  from  IBM  as  a 
consultant,  Ioli,  Haub  and  other  top  execu¬ 
tives  first  considered  the  best-of-breed 
approach  that  would  involve  buying  several 
off-the-shelf  packages  for  each  area  of  the 
supply  chain.  That  approach,  however, 
would  involve  “building  a  lot  of  interfaces,” 
Ioli  says,  noting  that  speedy  implementation  was  key.  While  he 
implemented  an  SAP  system  on  time  and  under  budget  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  job  at  Citizen  Utilities,  Ioli  knew  that  no  ERP  vendor  pro¬ 
vided  software  designed  specifically  for  the  grocery  segment,  where 
perishable  items  must  move  swiftly  through  the  supply  chain,  he 
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CIO  Nicholas  L.  loli  Jr. 
says  of  A&P’s  IT 
project,  “This  is  virtually 
‘Bet  the  company.’” 


Smaller  supermarkets  than 
A&P  have  had  their  share  of  ERP 
failures.  With  such  a  large  project, 
A&P’s  major  risks  include  scope 
creep,  budget  overruns  and  losing 

control  of  vendors. 


says.  Perishable  items  such  as  milk,  fruit  and  meat  all  have  differ¬ 
ent  shelf  lives  and  demand  different  types  of  warehousing,  com¬ 
plicating  the  traditional  retail  supply  chain.  With  milk,  for  example, 
it’s  important  to  maintain  a  “cold  chain”  throughout  purchasing, 
warehousing  and  distribution.  One  break  in  that  chain  means  the 
product  is  lost.  Purchasing  also  becomes  more  complicated  in  the 
grocery  industry  because  items  are  purchased  regionally,  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally. 

While  competitors  are  updating  their  sys¬ 
tems,  loli  calls  A&P’s  effort  “the  first 
attempt  to  strategically  reengineer  a  com¬ 
pany  and  get  as  close  to  an  ERP  as  we  can” 
in  the  grocery  industry.  “We  believe  the 
technology  and  functionality  will  allow  us 
to  move  ahead  of  the  competition,”  he  says. 

A&P  chose  Retek  after  bringing  a  group 
of  vendors  together  for  what  loli  calls  a 
“bake  off.”  A&P  vetted  the  potential  suit¬ 
ors  around  four  main  categories:  features 
and  functions,  technology  strategy,  viability 
of  the  company  and  cost.  “We  were  looking 
for  a  core  system  where  all  of  our  item  and 
merchandising  information  would  reside,” 
loli  says.  “We  needed  functionality  around 
category  management,  merchandising,  pro¬ 
curement,  promotion,  pricing  and  forecast¬ 
ing — including  the  perishable  side  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry.” 

Retek,  a  leader  in  retail  software,  scored 
high  from  a  technology  perspective  since  it 
had  experience  developing  systems  for  major 
retailers  such  as  Eckerd  and  Ann  Taylor,  as 
well  as  some  smaller  grocery  chains  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  loli  was  concerned,  however,  about 
tying  up  A&P’s  future  with  a  smaller  com¬ 
pany,  even  though  there  were  no  signs  of 
trouble  at  Retek,  which  posted  $69  million 
in  1999  revenues  and  was  on  track  to  grow 


last  year.  “I  took  a  hard  look  and  said,  ‘Am  I  going  to  bet  a  $10  bil¬ 
lion  company’s  future  on  a  company  that  small?”’  loli  says.  “If  they 
go  to  a  position  of  vulnerability,  we’re  very  exposed.” 

To  ease  the  concern,  loli  brokered  a  three-way  partnership  with 
Retek  and  IBM,  which  is  serving  as  systems  integrator.  As  a  part  of 
the  contractual  agreement,  Retek  will  own  the  code  in  the  end  and 
A&P  will  share  in  the  royalties  if  it’s  sold  to  other  grocery  companies. 
Significantly,  IBM  has  taken  an  equity  stake  in  Retek  and  now  has 
a  team  of  developers  working  at  the  Minneapolis  software  com¬ 
pany.  Though  it’s  early  in  the  project,  all  three  parties  rave  about 
the  arrangement.  “The  broad  strategic  partnership  with  A&P  and 
Retek  is  a  model  of  how  we  seek  to  work  with  customers,”  says 
Rob  Hafker,  IBM’s  national  practice  executive  for  retail  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Armonk,  N.Y. 

Retek  is  now  in  the  midst  of  building  core  retail  applications  for 
purchasing,  merchandising  and  inventory  management  that  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  three  stages;  the  first  was  due  in  December. 
The  Retek  system,  which  will  also  include  a  data  warehouse  and  a 
demand  forecasting  application,  will  eventually  be  integrated  with  a 
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warehouse  management  system  from  OMI  International,  a  trans¬ 
portation  system  from  Manugistics  of  Rockville,  Md.,  and  store 
systems  from  Tomax  in  Dallas,  and  Salt  Lake  City’s  SofTechnics. 
Oracle  will  be  used  for  financial  and  human  resources.  The  trans¬ 
portation  application  is  already  up  and  running  in  Canada  and 
others  will  be  implemented  early  this  year.  “One  person  described  it 
as  a  symphony,”  Ioli  says.  “We’ve  got  the  score,  and  we  know  how 
all  the  parts  tie  together.  Now  we  have  to  play  the  music.” 

Facing  Big  Risks 

As  with  any  grand  performance,  however,  the  opportunities  for 
missteps  and  failures  are  legion.  Say  the  words  enterprise  resource 
planning  and  some  high-profile  failures  come  to  mind  (drug  dis¬ 
tributor  Fox  Meyer  Corp.,  now  part  of  McKesson,  liquidated  after 
ERP  problems;  Hershey  Foods’  1999  Halloween  and  holiday 
candy  distribution  delays  hit  its  bottom  line).  Supermarkets  have 
had  their  share.  In  November  1998,  supermarket  operator  Nash 
Finch  Co.  backed  out  of  a  major  SAP  project  after  investing  more 
than  $70  million.  One  month  later,  a  100-store  supermarket  chain 
in  Central  America,  Corporacion  de  Sumermercados  Unidos  of 
Costa  Rica,  told  Computerworld  (a  sister  company  to  CIO's  pub¬ 
lisher,  CXO  Media)  its  $7  million  SAP  retail  project  was  late  and 
significantly  over  budget.  “Retailers  have  not  been  known  to  be 
smart  investors  in  information  technology,”  says  AMR’s  Girard. 

A&P’s  task  is  larger,  of  course.  And  with  such  a  large  project, 
major  risks  include  scope  creep,  exceeding  the  budget  and  losing 
control  of  vendors.  “When  you  get  into  the  middle  of  a  large  proj¬ 
ect,  especially  when  you’re  working  with  external  people,  there’s 
a  tendency  for  the  project  to  grow,”  says  Yvonne  Genovese, 
research  director  in  collaborative  commerce  for  the  Gartner 
Group  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Genovese  says  that  projects  like 
A&P’s,  with  broad  ambitions  and  scope,  are  likely  to  go  over 
budget.  What’s  more,  she  adds,  finding  IT  staff  qualified  to  work 


All  the  Right  Moves 

A&P’s  turnaround  tactics  read  like  a  grocery  list 
for  best  IT  practices 


The  CEO  is  an  IT  champion  who  calls  technology  a  "key  enabler” 

The  CIO  reports  directly  to  the  CEO  and  sits  on  the  executive  board 

IT  projects— ERP,  supply  chain,  point-of-sale  systems— align  with  business  goals 

Brokered  an  agreement  with  Retek  and  IBM  that  gives  both  vendors  a  stake  in 

the  project’s  success  and  gives  A&P  a  potential  revenue  source 

IT  investment  accounts  for  training  and  staffing  costs 

A  centralized  project  management  office  with  its  own  staff 

Budget  in  place  to  measure  performance 

Outsourced  noncore  IT  activities  (data  center,  desktop  support) 

Aggressively  recruiting  new  IT  talent 


Negative  reactions  to  A&P’s  plans 
serve  as  a  powerful  motivator  to  IT 
workers.  “We’re  dedicated  to 
proving  Wall  Street  wrong,”  says 
Frank  Urbaniak,  vice  president  of 
program  management. 

on  ERP-type  projects  is  a  challenge  in  the  current  job  market. 
“Many  of  the  ERP  players  have  moved  to  e-business,”  she  says. 

Still,  installing  the  technology  is  the  easy  part,  experts  say.  A&P 
has  a  good  chance  of  completing  the  project  on  time  and  roughly 
on  budget,  says  AMR’s  Girard.  Some  ERP  projects  falter,  however, 
when  it  comes  time  to  train  thousands  of  employees  to  work  on  a 
new  set  of  systems.  “You  can’t  control  human  nature,”  Genovese 
says.  “If  [A&P]  rolls  this  system  out  to  the  users  after  they’ve  put  it 
together,  there’s  a  high  probability  the  users  will  push  back  and  not 
use  some  of  the  functionality.”  Adds  Booz,  Allen’s  Mullarkey,  “When 
you  think  about  750  stores  with  a  lot  of  part-time  help  and  high 
turnover,  there’s  an  awful  lot  to  absorb.”  Mullarkey  calls  the  plan 
“ambitious”  given  the  scope  and  the  pressures  in  the  grocery  indus¬ 
try,  but  he  approves  of  the  business  concepts.  “If  they  can  pull  this 
off,  it’s  very  exciting.  If  they  don’t,  there  could  be  continuing  ero¬ 
sion  in  competitive  position.” 

Ioli  and  his  team  acknowledge  the  risks  but  say  a  painstakingly 
detailed  business  plan,  which  involves  weekly  meetings  between  top 
management,  team  leaders  and  representatives  from  IBM  and  Retek, 
will  help  keep  the  project  on  schedule  and  budget.  “A&P  has 
approached  this  in  a  way  that  is  very  different  than  those  who  have 
failed,”  says  IBM’s  Hafker,  who  says  top  man¬ 
agement’s  involvement  in  regular  meetings  and 
the  phased  implementation  bode  well  for  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Eight  A&P  employees  work  exclusively  in  a 
program  office  in  Montvale,  monitoring  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  schedules,  status  reports  and  budget  (see 
“All  the  Right  Moves,”  left). 

Ioli  also  emphasizes  that  only  35  percent  of 
the  $250  million  investment  will  pay  for  the 
technology,  while  65  percent  will  go  toward 
training,  communications  and  managing  and 
measuring  performance.  In  fact,  the  primary 
teams  assembled  to  attack  the  project  include 
one  to  address  business  processes,  another  to 
look  at  change  management  and  a  third  to  over¬ 
see  IT.  In  the  change-management  section,  sepa¬ 
rate  groups  are  focusing  on  communications, 
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Optimize  your  production  floor  and  enable 
collaboration  with  your  supply  chain 


Distribution 

Leverage  your  business  relationships 
to  streamline  your  operations 

Retail 

Reach  new  customers,  anticipate  market  demand, 
execute  more  effectively  and  deliver 
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improve  customer  satisfaction  and  employee  utilization 
by  effectively  managing  your  projects  and  human  resources 


At  the  same  time,  e  by  Epicor  allows  you  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  ol  your  enterprise  operations. 
So  you  reap  improvements  in  both  top-line  revenue  and 
bottom-line  profitability.  In  short,  Epicor  has  the  tools 
you  need  to  conduct  business  on  the  Internet. 

No  wonder  Epicor  is  the  leading  provider  of  integrated 
enterprise  solutions  in  the  mid-market. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  competitive  advantage  in  today’s 
business  world,  look  to  Epicor.  Visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.epicor.com.  Or  call  us  at  800-997-7528.  Epicor. 
Good  choices  make  for  good  decisions. 


People  want  choices.  And  lots  of  them. 

At  Epicor,  we  believe  that’s  especially  true  when  it  comes 
to  eBusiness  solutions.  That’s  why  we  offer  e  by  Epicor. 
It  is  a  complete  set  of  eBusiness  applications  and  is  fully 
integrated  with  our  award-winning  front-  and  back- 
office  software  products. 

These  solutions  give  you  a  360-degree  view  of  your 
customers,  allowing  you  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  to  their  needs.  And  e  by  Epicor  provides  open 
solutions  that  allow  your  customers  to  make  inquiries  and 
purchases,  thus  facilitating  faster,  more  accurate  transactions. 


CO/MJOS 


mm 


Only  e  by  Epicor  satisfies  your  craving 
for  a  complete  eBusiness  solution. 
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training  and  performance  metrics.  Much  of  the  employee  training 
will  be  Web  based,  Ioli  notes. 

As  for  attracting  IT  staff,  Ioli  recognizes  the  difficulty  but  says  A&P 
is  looking  to  double  the  150-member  IT  department  before  the  end 
of  the  project  in  three-and-a-half  years.  The  company  is  planning  a 
massive  advertising  campaign  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  to 
attract  staff  and  is  increasingly  outsourcing  select  noncore  IT  func¬ 
tions  such  as  legacy  application  maintenance  at  its  center  in  Montvale, 
along  with  simple  help-desk  requests  and  desktop  support. 

Miles  of  Aisles  to  Go 

In  a  recent  American  Express  ad,  Haub  poses  with  hand  on  hip  near 
a  coffee  bar  in  a  shiny  new  A&P  superstore  in  Flanders,  N.J.  He’s 
grinning  and  holding  a  Styrofoam  cup  of  coffee  above  a  caption 
reading,  “To  stay  on  top,  try  a  blend  of  traditional  values  and  fresh 
ideas.”  Of  course,  A&P  isn’t  on  top  yet  in  the  industry,  and  observers 
say  it  will  take  a  while  to  convince  investors  that  the  Great  Renewal 
projects  are  worth  the  effort  and  heavy  cost. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  Ioli  says,  the  well-lit,  spacious  A&P 
in  the  American  Express  ad  will  be  the  norm  rather  than  the  excep- 


A&P  has  a  good  chance  of 
completing  the  technology  part  of 
its  project  on  time  and  roughly  on 
budget.  But  then  it  has  to  train 
thousands  of  employees  to  work 

on  the  new  systems. 

tion.  In  three-and-a-half  years,  a  Web-enabled  supply  chain  will 
improve  relations  with  suppliers  and  customers;  information  from 
customer  purchases  will  be  analyzed  by  data  warehouses,  leading 
to  better  customer  service  and  shelves  stocked  with  the  most  desired 
and  freshest  products;  and  customers  will  zoom  through  self¬ 
checkout  lines.  Already,  A&P  has  joined  the  World  Wide  Retail 
Exchange,  a  B2B  marketplace  in  which  large  retailers,  including 
CVS,  Kmart  and  Target,  can  do  business  with  their  suppliers 

(A&P  joined  under  the  auspices  of  its  par¬ 
ent,  Tengelmann  Group).  The  company  has 
installed  self-checkout  systems  in  90  stores, 
Ioli  says,  and  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
some  form  of  online  ordering  will  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  shop  at  work  and  pick  up  groceries 
on  the  way  home. 

A  recent  visit  to  an  A&P  in  the  tony 
Boston  suburb  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  however, 
shows  the  chain  has  a  ways  to  go  in  project¬ 
ing  its  new  customer-centric  image.  A 
Coupon  Xpress  machine  that  promised 
instant  savings  was  out  of  service,  while 
dimly  lit  aisles  and  limited  selection  spoke 
more  of  old-time  grocers  than  spiffy,  high- 
tech  superstores. 

“A&P  is  a  company  that  didn’t  do  a  lot 
of  things  others  were  doing  over  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  such  as  putting  capital  in 
their  stores  and  focusing  on  customer  serv¬ 
ice,”  says  Meredith  Adler,  an  equity  analyst 
at  Lehman  Brothers  in  New  York  City. 
“They  needed  to  make  these  investments  [in 
Great  Renewal  II]  in  order  to  stay  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity.  But  in  this  tough  competitive 
environment,  it  may  be  a  while  before  we 
see  the  benefits.”  BE] 


Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  can  be  reached  at 
spatton@cio.com. 


A  More  Perfect  Union 

A&P’s  vendor  arrangement  leaves  the  company 
and  two  partners  with  big  stakes 

When  A&P  in  Montvale,  N.J.,  approached  Retek  about  building  a  grocery  ERP  system,  the 
Minneapolis  software  company  almost  declined  the  offer.  “We  felt  the  competition  was 
heavily  skewed  toward  SAP,"  says  Gordon  Masson,  Retek’s  president.  "IBM  and  A&P  had 
created  a  demanding  environment.  It  didn’t  come  across  as  very  partnering.”  Retek  man¬ 
agers  reconsidered  after  A&P  convinced  them  that  the  companies  could  collaborate  on 
their  vision  for  the  grocery  industry,  and  A&P  could  be  flexible  about  some  deadlines.  The 
company  is  now  firmly  enmeshed  in  a  partnership  that  has  led  to  IBM— which  has  taken  a 
stake  in  the  software  maker— endorsing  Retek  as  its  number-one  choice  for  retail  systems. 

Partnerships  are  common  in  retail  IT  projects,  but  many  such  agreements  fail  because 
the  parties  have  conflicting  interests,  says  Yvonne  Genovese  of  the  Gartner  Group  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  If  this  one  is  to  succeed,  it  may  be  because  there’s  a  lot  at  stake  for  all 
three  partners. 

For  A&P,  the  upside  is  clear.  If  the  partnership  succeeds,  the  company’s  results  will 
improve  and  it  will  become  an  industry  leader,  gaining  royalties  from  the  sale  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  other  retailers.  Retek  will  ultimately  own  the  code  it  creates  for  an  industry  desper¬ 
ate  for  a  tailored  ERP  system. .If  it  works,  Retek  walks  away  with  a  blue-chip  reference  and 
a  firm  and  profitable  tie  with  IBM.  If  it  doesn't,  Retek  will  have  a  demanding  customer  on 
its  hands  that  could  drain  resources  from  the  company. 

For  its  part,  IBM  is  angling  to  boost  its  retail  business  and  gain  a  foothold  in  the  under¬ 
served  grocery  segment.  For  the  moment,  all  three  parties  voice  confidence  and  say  sev¬ 
eral  large  players  in  the  industry  have  already  expressed  interest  in  buying  the  new  soft¬ 
ware.  “The  commitment  often  isn’t  there  with  some  of  the  big  companies,  but  with  A&P 
it's  definitely  there,”  says  Masson.  “Sometimes  companies  lose  their  appetite.  That’s  not 
going  to  happen  here."  -S.  Patton 
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One  day  you  wake  up  and  realize  that  your  e-commerce  site  is,  well [  all  your  commerce. 

Have  you  heard  of  Kintana? 


CISCO  has. 

Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  are  processed  through  a  critical  e-commerce 
application  called  Cisco  Connection  Online.  It  brings  together  over  400  content 
developers,  700,000  data  files,  and  175  applications  to  generate  $55  million 
in  revenue  every  day.  Needless  to  say,  as  CC0  goes,  so  goes  Cisco. 

Cisco  asked  Kintana  for  help  in  technology  chain  automation  for  this 
e-commerce  side  of  their  business.  By  providing  secure,  systemized  processes 
with  increased  visibility,  self-service  reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  features,  we  have  delivered  in  spades.  Revenues  through 
CCO  have  quadrupled  from  $4  billion  to  $17  billion  a  year,  while  the  team 
required  to  manage  the  site  has  decreased  by  25%. 

Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We  can 
radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in  Kintana  time. 


KINTAN  A 


Murk  Jonnesen,  Vice  President  Information  Technology 

Cisco  Systems 
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Amazing,  isn’t  it?  Some  supply  chain  vendors  actually  promise  a  silver  bullet,  a  painless  solution  for  your  problems. 
But  when  it  comes  to  working  with  your  legacy  systems,  those  silver  bullets  are  usually  duds,  slowing  implementation  down. 
Way  down.  Adexa’s  iCollaboratiori”  suite  is  different.  It  is  designed  to  be  open,  so  you  can  integrate  it  with  your  existing 


system  much  more  easily.  And  save  a  lot  of  aspirin  in  the  process.  Learn  more.  Call  866*382*3392  or  visit 


What  sunshine  looks  like  for  all  of  you  stuck 
in  the  nightmare  of  slow  implementation. 


Customer  Focus 


Case  Files 


When  Wells  Fargo  Education 
Financial  Services  banished  paper, 
loan  sales  jumped.  And  now 
customers  are  turning  to  Wells 
Fargo  for  other  banking  needs. 

BY  REBECCA  LYNCH 


The  Company: 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

Founded  1852  Assets  $234  billion 
Headquarters  San  Francisco  Employees  104,000 
URL  www.wellsfargo.com 


“NIGHT  AND  DAY.”  That’s  how  William  Moffitt  describes  the 
change  in  his  day-to-day  job  after  his  company  went  from  paper¬ 
intensive  to  virtually  paperless.  As  a  customer  service  manager  for  Wells 
Fargo  Education  Financial  Services  (EFS)  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Moffitt 
and  his  staff  serve  student  loan  applicants  (from  parents  of  kindergart- 
ners  to  postgraduate  students)  and  school  financial  aid  officers  from 
around  the  country.  Before  1998,  when  EFS  installed  a  sophisticated 
workflow  and  imaging  system,  Moffitt  says  he  spent  “literally,  hours 
every  day”  just  looking  for  customer  files,  which  might  have  been  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  desk  in  another  department  or  tucked  away  in  a  file  room.  Worse,  they  might  have 
disappeared  completely  into  the  world  Moffitt  cringes  to  recall:  the  “we-must-have-lost-it- 
somewhere”  place. 

Today,  that  paper  glut  traditionally  associated  with  student  loans  is  gone,  and  customer 
service  reps  can  access  customers’  information  with  a  mere  mouse  click.  “After  we  installed  the 
system,  I  never  had  to  hunt  for  files  again,”  Moffitt  says.  “Today,  I  have  all  the  information 
I  need  on  my  desktop.”  Customer  service  reps  are  no  longer  wearing  out  the  soles  of  their 
shoes,  and,  more  important,  loan  sales  are  way  up.  In  1994,  EFS  originated  approximately 
$800  million  worth  of  student  loans.  In  2000,  that  number  jumped  to  $2.1  billion,  making 
Wells  Fargo  the  leading  provider  of  education  finance  in  the  country. 

Yet  the  story  doesn’t  end  with  imaging  and  workflow.  Today,  customers  can  get  speedy  serv¬ 
ice  whether  they  contact  Wells  Fargo  by  phone  or  visit  its  website.  And  now  they  can  get 
loans  approved  online  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Although  this  level  of  service  has  helped  make 
the  student  customer  segment  one  of  the  five  core  business  lines  in  Wells  Fargo,  the  increase 
in  loan  sales  may  be  the  start  of  something  even  bigger:  Impressed  loan  customers  aren’t 
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Imaging  and  workflow  allow  Customer  Service 
Manager  William  Moffitt  (right)  to  better  serve 
Wells  Fargo’s  student  loan  borrowers.  And 
that’s  helping  Wells  Fargo  cultivate  long-term 
relationships  with  some  of  its  youngest 
customers,  says  Senior  VP  Paul  Dockry  (left). 


only  telling  their  friends,  they’re  purchasing 
other  Wells  Fargo  products.  The  financial 
services  corporation’s  evolving  CRM  game 
plan — to  attract  new  customers,  retain  them 
and  provide  everything  their  financial  hearts 
could  desire — is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Banishing  Paper 

In  1994,  applying  for  a  student  loan  at  any 
financial  institution  was  generally  a  frustrat¬ 
ing  experience  that  required  weeks  of 
waiting  (and  many  chances  for  files  to  go 
MIA).  EFS  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  fast, 
efficient  service  a  competitive  advantage 
by  employing  state-of-the-art  technology 
that  would  virtually  eliminate  paper — and 
errors — from  the  loan  approval  process. 


“We  weren’t  losing  business  back  in  1994,” 
says  Paul  Dockry,  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  loan  servicing  operations  at  EFS. 
“But  we  knew  by  enhancing  the  level  of  our 
service  and  our  ability  to  market  our  service 
we’d  give  customers  a  reason  to  come  to 
Wells  Fargo — and  stay.”  Rather  than  sell 
loans  before  the  customer  paid  them  off, 
EFS  decided  to  retain  loans  for  their  life 
span  to  build  better  customer  relationships 
as  well  as  a  long-term  revenue  stream.  And 
instead  of  using  third  parties  to  originate  and 
service  those  loans,  EFS  decided  to  handle 
them  itself. 

When  it  brought  the  task  of  loan  servic¬ 
ing  in-house,  EFS  implemented  electronic 
capture  software  for  document  retention 


from  Wang  (now  Eastman  Software).  In 
early  1998,  EFS  began  working  with  Paragon 
Systems  to  automate  its  business  processes 
through  a  full-scale  image  and  workflow 
solution.  “We  started  from  ground  zero,”  says 
Dockry.  “We  decided  to  do  something  differ¬ 
ent.”  It  chose  Eastman’s  Enterprise  Workflow 
and  Imaging  System  software  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  For  one,  existing  files  of  current  cus¬ 
tomers  could  easily  be  converted  to  the  new 
system.  In  addition,  Eastman’s  push/pull  sys¬ 
tem — work  items  in  a  queue  are  pushed  to 
the  customer  service  representative’s  desk¬ 
top  and  when  each  item  is  complete,  another 
appears — was  unique  at  the  time.  Finally,  the 
system  could  accommodate  the  growing  cus¬ 
tomer  base  EFS  was  confident  it  would 
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EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  KIMBERLY  COLLINS 

CRM  Starts 
with  Customers 

Wells  Fargo  Education  Financial  Services  has  an  interesting  approach  to  using  cus¬ 
tomer  service  to  lead  sales.  I  like  the  strategy  as  it  suggests  that  the  bank  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  its  customers’  frustrations  and  has  worked  on  building  a  CRM  strategy  that 
gives  customers  what  they  want,  leading  to  increased  cross-sell  opportunities  and, 
subsequently,  profits.  Most  banks  simply  try  to  go  for  the  cross-sell,  and  vendors 
seem  to  perpetuate  the  misplaced  notion  that  that  is  a  wise  CRM  strategy.  Banks 
really  have  to  start  understanding  what  their  customers’ 
issues  are  and  build  CRM  strategies  around  those  issues.  It 
is  the  only  way  they  will  build  loyalty  and  increase  customer 
value.  Ideally,  there  should  not  be  a  distinction  between 
marketing,  sales  and  service;  from  the  customer’s  perspec¬ 
tive  it  should  be  just  a  good  customer  experience. 

Second,  Wells  Fargo  has  targeted  an  intriguing  market. 

Rather  than  going  after  the  market  that  already  is  affluent 
(which  is  where  many  banks  start),  the  bank  is  targeting  a 
younger  market  with  potential.  Wells  Fargo  is  smart  to  look 
at  the  lifetime  value  and  recognize  that  buying  loyalty  now 
from  those  getting  college  degrees  (especially  from  certain 
colleges)  can  reap  future  benefits.  Many  banks  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  lifetime  value  when  developing  their  CRM  strategies. 

Although  Wells  Fargo’s  approach  is  now  somewhat  unique, 
watch  for  others  to  follow  suit. 

Finally,  focusing  so  strongly  on  providing  top-notch  serv¬ 
ice  goes  a  long  way  toward  helping  Wells  Fargo  mitigate 
potential  customer  concerns  about  privacy  issues. 

Customers  who  perceive  Wells  Fargo  as  offering  value  will 
be  more  likely  to  share  their  information  with  the  bank. 


Kimberly  Collins  is  an 
analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  where  she 
focuses  on  the  market¬ 
ing  aspects  of  CRM  in 
retail  banking,  including 
database  marketing, 
campaign  manage¬ 
ment,  customer  prof¬ 
itability  and  related 
CRM  analytics.  She 
can  be  reached  at 
inquiry@gartner.com. 


achieve  by  effectively  and  efficiently  servicing 
loans  itself. 

EFS  began  by  implementing  imaging  and 
within  three  years  added  the  workflow  com¬ 
ponent.  Now,  information  is  routed  and 
processed  within  24  hours  of  receipt;  in  some 
cases  loans  can  be  approved  and  disbursed  in 
minutes.  Without  a  significant  increase  in 
staff,  Wells  Fargo  processes  70,000  docu¬ 
ments  per  month — an  increase  of  more  than 
50  percent  from  last  year — and  Dockry 
expects  the  volume  of  documents  processed 
to  grow  another  25  percent  to  40  percent 
next  year.  According  to  Dockry,  in  the  old 
environment,  10  people  would  have  had  to 
grow  to  50  to  handle  the  workload.  Because 
it  installed  an  imaging  and  workflow  sys¬ 
tem,  he  says,  EFS  added  only  a  handful  of 
new  employees  to  help  manage  the  growth 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Nuts  and  Bolts 

So  how  does  EFS’s  near-paperless  loan  ser¬ 
vicing  work?  High- volume  scanners  scan  all 
hard-copy  documentation  coming  into  the 
mailroom  within  two  hours  of  their  arrival. 
The  scanned  documents  are  then  tied  to  the 
student/parent’s  account  and  moved  into 
workflow  queues  for  processing.  Online  loan 
applications  submitted  through  Wells  Fargo’s 
website  and  fax  machines  converge  with 
the  imaged  documents  to  join  the  queue. 
A  team  member  who  reviews  documents 
flags  any  errors — such  as  incomplete  appli¬ 
cations — and,  if  necessary,  an  EFS  employee 
calls  the  borrower  for  clarification.  At 
that  point,  approval  is  granted  pending 
receipt  of  the  original  signed  master  promis¬ 
sory  note.  “Approval  takes  minutes  and 
hours,”  says  Dockry,  “not  days  or  weeks.” 
For  loan  applications  transmitted  electroni¬ 
cally  by  schools,  a  hard  copy  of  a  partially 
completed  promissory  note  is  generated 
and  sent  to  the  borrower  for  signing  (even¬ 
tually  EFS  plans  to  enable  electronic  signa¬ 
tures  so  that  borrowers  will  be  able  to  sign 
instantly  online).  Once  the  signed  copy  is 
returned,  the  document  moves  to  a  review 
queue  in  workflow  and  the  loan  is  flagged 
as  ready  to  disburse. 


Online  applications  go  through  the  system 
even  faster.  Existing  customers  with  college 
loans  who  need  graduate  school  funding,  for 
example,  can  be  approved  in  minutes.  “It 
used  to  be  a  three-week  delivery  process  at 
best,”  says  Dockry.  “We’re  now  within  min¬ 
utes  of  approval.”  For  repeat  borrowers,  as 
long  as  EFS  has  a  signature  on  file,  approval 
and  disbursement  can  occur  on  the  same  day. 

“There’s  no  need  for  paper  shuffling  any¬ 
more,”  says  Bryan  Roark,  vice  president  and 
manager  of  sales  and  services.  “Before  there 
were  all  these  potential  points  of  failure — 


papers  were  lost,  files  were  gone.  Now,  we’re 
more  effective  because  we  are  focused  on 
answering  calls,  not  tracking  down  docu¬ 
ments.”  Although  he  can’t  specify  how  many 
files  were  lost  during  the  loan-processing 
Stone  Age,  Roark  says  these  days  his  depart¬ 
ment  answers  15  percent  to  20  percent  more 
calls  per  day.  And  more  important,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  happy:  In  a  2000  survey,  75  per¬ 
cent  of  student  loan  borrowers  said  they 
would  recommend  Wells  Fargo  to  a  friend. 
And  90  percent  of  student  loan  officers — an 
influential  group  of  secondary  customers 
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“The  majority  of  customers  are  traditional  students.  The 
thought  was  if  they  have  a  good  experience  with  their 
lending  institution,  they’d  stay.” 

-PAUL  DOCKRY,  SENIOR  VP,  WELLS  FARGO  EDUCATION  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
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who  funnel  a  great  deal  of  business  to  Wells 
Fargo — said  they  had  a  high  level  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  bank’s  loan  products  and 
processes.  Roark  attributes  the  bank’s  suc¬ 
cess  directly  to  imaging,  which  virtually  elim¬ 
inated  embarrassing  problems.  “No  hands 
touch  these  documents  except  those  in  the 
mailroom.  The  documents  can’t  get  lost  on 
desks  or  in  file  rooms.”  And  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  works  in  real-time  instead  of  relying  on 
batch  processing,  imaged  information  is 
available  immediately. 

That’s  good  news  for  the  school  loan  offi¬ 
cers  who  advise  students  where  to  apply  for 
loans.  When  Lori  Shaffer  goes  to  work  help¬ 
ing  students  obtain  education  loans,  she 
needs  answers — fast.  Shaffer  is  the  assistant 
director  of  financial  aid  system  development 
for  Apollo  Group,  the  parent  company  of 
the  University  of  Phoenix,  a  nontraditional 
school  that  targets  working  professionals  in 
pursuit  of  bachelor’s,  master’s  and  doctoral 
degrees.  With  students  moving  through  the 
system  on  individual  schedules,  the  school 
can’t  always  wait  weeks  for  a  bank  to  approve 
financing.  Because  EFS  can  approve  and  dis¬ 
burse  loans  quickly,  it’s  on  Shaffer’s  short  list 
of  preferred  lenders.  She  works  with  more 
than  200  lending  institutions,  yet  says  EFS 
has  made  her  a  true  fan  because  its  customer 
service  is  virtually  glitch-free.  And  in  some 
cases,  loan  approval  can  take  mere  minutes. 
“Life  is  easier  when  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  loan  process,”  says  Shaffer. 

From  Streamlining  to 
the  Great  Eight 

Reengineering  the  messy,  manual  process 
not  only  streamlined  EFS’s  loan  business,  it 
was  the  first  step  of  many  toward  further¬ 
ing  the  bank’s  CRM  strategy. 

EFS  believed  if  it  could,  offer  students 
quick  approvals  and  efficient,  accurate  serv¬ 
ice  throughout  the  life  of  loans,  it  could  lure 
them  further  into  Wells  Fargo-land.  “The 
majority  of  customers  are  traditional  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  front  end  of  life,”  says  Dockry. 
“The  thought  was  if  they  have  a  good  expe¬ 
rience  with  their  lending  institution,  they’d 
stay.”  In  other  words,  student  loan  cus¬ 


tomers  will  one  day  consider  the  bank  for 
other  big-ticket  items  such  as  mortgages,  car 
loans  and  credit  cards.  The  investment  in  cul¬ 
tivating  relationships  with  students  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  pay  off.  Last  year,  the  number  of  loan 
customers  who  availed  themselves  of  other 
products  offered  by  the  bank  jumped  from 


4  percent  to  more  than  8  percent.  “We’re 
seeing  a  dramatic  increase  in  people  signing 
up  for  other  products,”  says  Dave  Hawn, 
senior  vice  president  of  IT.  He  attributes 
part  of  that  increase  to  the  imaging  and 
workflow  system. 

Wells  Fargo’s  website  is  also  contributing 
to  the  increase  in  multiproduct  customers. 
Since  launching  the  Wells  Fargo  online  bank¬ 
ing  services  for  the  EFS  division  last  fall, 
Dockry  says  that  some  2,200  new  customers 
have  signed  up  for  the  service  each  week,  giv¬ 


ing  Wells  Fargo  an  opportunity  to  offer  them 
additional  products  and  services.  And 
because  Wells  Fargo  has  one  of  the  largest 
populations  of  Internet  banking  customers 
in  the  nation,  it  uses  the  website  to  help 
sell  student  loans.  “One  of  Wells  Fargo’s 
top  10  strategic  initiatives  is  to  cross 
sell  and  offer  valued  financial 
services  products  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Dockry,  referring 
to  what’s  known  around  Wells 
Fargo  as  “going  for  the  great 
eight.”  With  the  help  of  a  data 
warehouse  and  collaboration 
among  Wells  Fargo  divisions, 
the  goal  is  to  sell  each  customer 
eight  other  products — mort¬ 
gages,  credit  cards  and  so  on — 
making  Wells  Fargo  a  one-stop 
financial  services  organization 
for  all  its  customers’  needs. 

Wells  Fargo  strives  to  make 
it  easy  for  customers  to  do 
more  business  with  the  bank. 
Education  finance  customers 
can  use  the  Wells  Fargo  website 
to  access  loan  information, 
transfer  funds,  check  their  sav¬ 
ings  account  balance  and  even 
send  e-mails  to  the  bank.  (At  this  point, 
Dockry  says,  Citibank  is  the  only  other 
financial  institution  to  offer  all  of  those  serv¬ 
ices  online.)  “We’re  not  sticking  with  the  old 
standard  of  ‘Here’s  what  we  provide,”’  says 
Dockry.  “We  continue  to  look  at  the  big 
process  of  what  customers  want.”  HP1 


Do  you  have  an  interesting  customer-focused  case 
file  to  share?  Send  your  ideas  to  casefiles@cio.com. 
Rebecca  Lynch  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Wayland, 
Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at  peachymama@aol.com. 


CRM  at  Wells  Fargo  EFS 

CRM  objective:  Offer  fast,  efficient  service  to  student 
borrowers  to  encourage  them  to  become  lifelong 
Wells  Fargo  customers 

Process  changes:  Streamline  student  loan  approval 
and  disbursement  by  going  virtually  paperless  and 
employing  a  workflow  system;  offer  online  loan 
application  and  servicing  over  the  Internet 

Enabling  technology:  Eastman  Software  Workflow 
for  NT  4.0,  Microsoft  Sequel  7.0  database,  Kodak 
Midvolume  imaging  capture  software  1.2,  proprietary 
Java-based  online  customer  interface  tools 

Payoff:  Loan  approval  time  cut  from  weeks  to  in 
some  cases  minutes,  increased  loan  sales,  increased 
percentage  of  borrowers  who  purchase  multiple 
products  from  the  bank 
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»  This  e-business  enabler  delivers  a  true  competitive  advantage 

to  companies  embracing  it. 


With  A  DIZZYING  ARRAY  of  information  tech¬ 
nologies,  services  and  methodologies  vying  for 
your  attention  like  overanxious  suitors  shouting 
“Me!  Me!”  it’s  a  good  idea  to  step  back  and  ask 
what’s  really  worth  your  time  and  effort  to 
explore. 

As  veteran  CIOs  know,  there  are  three  essen¬ 
tial  tests  to  prove  the  viability  of  a  new  or 
emerging  technology. 

■  First,  does  it  hold  forth  the  potential  of  real 
business  value  to  the  enterprise,  particularly  for 
e-business  solutions? 

■  Second,  is  the  technology  a  de  facto  and 
broadly  accepted  standard? 

■  Third,  can  it  integrate  well  and  interoperate 
easily  with  existing  technologies  into  which 

CIOs  have  already 
invested  heavily? 

If  the  answer  is  a 
strong  affirmative  for  all 
three  questions,  you’ve 
got  something  worth  a 
long,  hard  look. 

By  all  indications, 
eXtensible  Markup  Language,  or  XML,  is  one 
such  technology  that  passes  this  CIO  litmus 
test.  What  started  out  as  an  effort  to  create 
a  more  flexible  Internet  information  delivery 
language  has  blossomed  into  an  e-business 
enabler  capable  of  delivering  a  true  competitive 


ON  THE  UP  AND  UP 


Percent  of  organizations  using  or 
considering  using  XML 


78% 


SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY 


advantage  to  companies  that  embrace  it. 
And  embracing  XML  they  are. 

THE  XML  ADOPTION  INDEX  SOARS 

On  a  quarterly  basis  since  last  June,  CIO 
magazine  has  polled  500  IT  managers  across 
a  variety  of  industries  and  company  sizes  to 
gauge  the  acceptance  and  use  of  XML  in  the 
XML  Adoption  Index.  The  index  tracks  the 
actual  and  anticipated  use  of  XML  in  the 
enterprise,  as  well  as  tracks  how  much  CIOs 
intend  to  spend  on  XML  technologies. 

The  results  from  the  November  2000 
study,  as  contrasted  with  the  initial  study 
just  five  months  previous  in  June,  speak  vol¬ 
umes  about  the  rapid  adoption  of  XML.  By 
association,  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
reached  is  that  XML  passes  the  CIO  litmus 
test  with  straight  As. 

As  the  Figure,  “On  the  Up  and  Up,” 
reveals,  nearly  eight  out  of  1 0  organizations 
in  the  survey  are  using  or  considering  using 
XML  as  of  the  November  2000  study,  up 
almost  15%  from  June.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  amount  of  actual  spending  on  XML  in 
individual  organizations  is  also  rising,  as 
shown  in  the  Figure,  “Putting  Their  Money 
Where  Their  XML  Is.”  In  other  words, 
more  organizations  are  embracing  XML, 
and  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  companies  are 
boosting  overall  spending  on  XML  imple¬ 
mentations.  Experts  say  the  study  may 
reveal  just  the  tip  of  the  XML  iceberg. 

“There’s  very  likely  a  lot  more  XML  usage 
in  the  enterprise  than  most  people  are  aware 
of,”  contends  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
the  consulting  group  Communications 
Network  Architects  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“It’s  embedded  in  a  lot  of  the  things  they  do, 
in  some  of  the  services  they  buy.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  way  a  service  provider  connects  to 
some  external  data  sources  or  agents  may 
well  be  XML-enabled.  XML  is  becoming 
engrained  into  the  IT  environment  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  almost  ubiquitous.” 

Continued  on  page  S4 
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»  An  “approachable”  solution  has  come  down  the  track. 

To  a  business,  approachability  is  a  defining  characteristic  by  which 
it  would  like  to  be  known  to  its  customers.  St.  Louis-based 
Transentric  Corp.  is  no  exception,  according  to  Ken  Olsen,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Transentric.  To  make  good  on  its  value 
proposition  of  providing  information  tools  to  allow  companies  to 
take  significant  costs  out  of  their  supply  chain,  Transentric  must 
provide  approachable  solutions  that  can  be  quickly  deployed  and 
utilized  across  a  broad  swath  of  end  users. 

XML  lies  at  the  heart  of  Transentric’s  effort  to  cover  both  itself 
and  its  solutions  in  a  mantel 
of  approachability. 

"That’s  what  I’d  say  about 
XML;  it’s  approachable,” 
notes  Fred  Domke,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  Transentric. 

“That  means  that  a  program¬ 
mer  can  write  code  to  gener¬ 
ate  XML  documents  and  then 
a  business  person  can  under¬ 
stand  these  documents  quite 
easily.  The  documents  can 
then  be  sent  with  ease  over 
the  Internet  or  stored  easily  in 
a  database  as  a  text  string.  You 
can  create  XML  objects  from 
XML  code.  That’s  approach¬ 
able,  from  every  front.” 

Though  formed  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation  only  this  year,  Transentric  has  a  pedigree  in  the 
shipping  and  logistics  business  that  goes  back  20  years  as  a  tech¬ 
nology  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific  Corp.  Transentric  today 
comprises  some  300  mostly  technology  professionals  producing 
customized  supply  network  solutions  that  zero  in  upon  linkages 
between  discrete  business  processes  in  the  supply  network  and 
the  improvements  required  for  modern  e-business. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  world-leading  lumber  company 
which  sought  to  streamline  ordering  and  inventory  processes 
between  its  service  representatives  and  its  customers.  Electronic 
Data  Interchange  (EDI)  can  work  fine  to  automate  such  processes 
and  create  more  of  a  self-service  environment,  but  EDI  typically  is 
only  available  in  large  companies;  it  is  too  expensive  for  small-  to 
medium-sized  players,  effectively  shutting  out  of  the  e-business  loop 
those  and  other  equally  important  trading  partners  and  prospects. 

Transentric  provided  the  lumber  company’s  customers  and 
service  representatives  with  a  customized  Web  interface  that  uses 
XML  technology  to  deliver  shipment  data  to  the  desktop.  Using 
XMLSolutions  Business  Integration  Platform™  provided  by 
McLean,  Va. -based  XMLSolutions  Corporation  (www.xmls.com), 
Transentric  was  able  to  extend  its  own  tracking  and  problem-solv¬ 


ing  capabilities  deeper  into  the  company  and  out  to  its  customers. 

Now,  with  XML  and  technology  from  XMLSolutions, 
Transentric  can  deliver  immediate  answers  for  customers  while 
specifying  user-defined  reports.  “We  will  be  using  XML  in  a  very 
strategic  way,”  says  Domke.  “It  is  ideal  for  transporting  docu¬ 
ments  over  the  Web  and  for  extending  the  benefits  of  e-business 
to  trading  partners  in  supply  chains,  particularly  those  partners 
that  just  don’t  have  EDI  capabilities.” 

As  explained  by  Domke  and  Randy  Morin,  Transentric’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  e-business  solutions,  the  strength  of  EDI  lies  in  the  fact  that 

it  has  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  decades  by  commit¬ 
tees,  and  this  slow  develop¬ 
ment  has  anointed  EDI  as  a 
clear  standard  marked  by  uni¬ 
form  processes. 

“But  EDI  formats  can  be 
very  arcane,”  observes  Morin. 
“Still,  if  we  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful  with  our  customers,  we 
have  to  recognize  the  huge 
investment  many  of  them 
have  in  EDI.” 

Enter  the  “approachable” 
technology,  XML.  Working 
with  XMLSolutions  Business 
Integration  Platform’s  “intel¬ 
ligent”  translation  process, 
Transentric’s  customers  can 
quickly  convert  their  EDI  documents  to  XML-readable  formats  for 
their  own  customers  and  suppliers,  and  then  can  reconvert  the 
XML  documents  back  to  EDI  format. 

“In  the  XML  world,  you  can  say,  ‘Here’s  my  business  object. 
Here  is  the  shipper.  Here  is  the  quantity  we  want  to  order.  I  want 
to  interact  with  someone  who  can  sell  me  this,”’  says  Domke. 
“XMLSolutions  helps  us  to  help  our  customers  marry  the 
strengths  of  EDI  and  the  EDI  knowledge  base  with  the  growing 
benefits  and  ease  of  use  of  XML.” 

If  there  is  any  downside  to  XML  technology,  it  is  that  this  rich¬ 
er  format  can  be  more  data-intensive,  creating  more  network  traf¬ 
fic  and  CPU  overhead  than,  say,  EDI.  However,  both  Domke  and 
Morin  quickly  agree  that  the  enabling  of  business  processes  and 
inclusion  of  more  trading  partners  offered  by  XML  far  outweigh 
the  system  overhead  issues.  “Besides,  XML  files  are  extremely 
compressible,”  says  Domke. 

With  XMLSolutions,  Domke  notes  that  Transentric  has  gained 
a  helpful  and  supportive  partner  committed  to  XML  and  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  vast  investments  made  in  EDI.  “XMLSolutions 
Business  Integration  Platform  certainly  does  accomplish 
approachability,”  Domke  says,  echoing  a  common  theme. 


From  left:  Randy  Morin,  director  of  e-business  solutions,  Fred 
Domke,  chief  technology  officer,  and  Ken  Olsen,  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  Transentric  Corporation. 
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LINGUA  FRANCA  OF  E-BUSINESS 

Why  the  growing  infatuation  between 
the  enterprise  and  XML?  According  to 
Dzubeck,  XML  offers  the  unique  value 
proposition  “of  getting  around  all  the 
intra-company  data  problems  that  have 
plagued  companies.  It  solves  the  content 
and  application  morass  that  has  been 
the  norm  for  40  years.  XML  will 
become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  application  world  simply  because 
it  enables  true  business-to-business 
interoperability  and  drives  business  pro¬ 
ductivity  to  new  levels.” 

Thus,  XML  passes  the  first  part  of  the 
litmus  test  of  business  value,  according 
to  Dzubeck  and  others.  Rick  Russell, 
director  of  IT  at  Medela,  Inc.,  a  Chicago 
medical  device  manufacturer,  says 
XML’s  business  value  “is  encapsulated  in 
how  very  easily  it  transports  data 
between  different  companies  or  within  a 
company.  Once  the  data  arrives,  XML 
tells  the  database  how  to  interpret  it. 


And  when  it  comes  to  moving  data  from 
application  to  application,  it’s  a  really 
great  thing.” 

How  does  XML  measure  up  in  the 
second  part  of  the  litmus  -test,  namely  its 
broad  acceptance  as  an  industry  and 
enterprise  standard?  In  brief,  according 
to  Russell,  “It  is  the  standard  of  the 
future  with  companies.” 

Perhaps  that  is  the  factor  that  makes 
XML  so  compelling,  namely  its  user- 
driven  character.  Companies  in  discrete 
vertical  markets  have  banded  together  to 


form  standards  groups,  defining  the 
schema  or  language  rules  for  XML  with¬ 
in  their  industries.  Go  to  www.xml.org 
to  see  the  fruits  of  this  labor  in  the  form 
of  a  registry  of  XML  schemas  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Organization  for  the 
Advancement  of  Structured  Infor¬ 
mation  Standards  (OASIS),  which  has 
posted  more  than  150  schemas  in  45 
industry  categories.  The  schemas  allow 
different  business  applications  to 
exchange  data  and  documents. 

“User  companies  are  uniting  to  drive 
XML  development  because  they  know 
it  will  drive  their  businesses,  not  threat¬ 
en  them,”  notes  Dirk  Coburn,  research 
director  for  Java  and  XML  for  e-busi- 
ness  at  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC), 
Framingham,  Mass.  “They  will  drive 
XML  standards  to  higher  and  higher 
levels.” 

STRONG  INDUSTRY  BACKING 

On  the  industry  standards  side,  a  broad 
coalition  of  leading  IT  vendors  has  been 

working  on  an 
XML  framework, 
called  the  ebXML 
initiative  for  deliv¬ 
ering  end-to-end 
business-to-busi- 
ness  transactions. 
This  aggressive 
XML  standards 
effort  includes 
comprehensive 
partner  agreements 
that  have  compa¬ 
nies,  often  fierce 
competitors,  work¬ 
ing  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  XML  stan¬ 
dards  that  will  enable  systems  with  dis¬ 
parate  architectures  to  talk  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  in  business-to-business  transactions. 

Finally,  does  XML  pass  the  integration 
part  of  the  CIO  litmus  test?  Historically, 
business-to-business  transactions  have 
been  left  to  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  technology,  which  has  been  the 
province  of  mostly  large,  well-financed 
trading  partners.  EDI  works  well  for 
many  users,  who  will  continue  to  use  it 
for  years,  in  some  cases  at  least  until  the 
termination  of  long-term  EDI  contracts. 


But  EDI  documents  can  be  read  only  by 
other  EDI  users. 

Companies  like  XMLSolutions  of 
McLean,  Va.,  produce  and  market 
robust  translators  that  convert  EDI  doc- 


BUILDING  BLOCK  OF  E-BUSINESS 


Percent  of  organizations  currently 
building  solutions  with  XML 


19.7% 


SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY 

uments  to  XML  formats  for  quick  dis¬ 
tribution  via  the  Internet,  and  then  can 
reconvert  them  back  to  EDI  documents 
when  they  return  to  the  original  source. 
XMLSolutions  has  pioneered  an  “intel¬ 
ligent”  XML  translation  process  that 
puts  highly  descriptive  information  into 
previously  compressed  EDI  translations, 
increasing  the  value  and  usability  of  rich 
corporate  information. 

“Almost  everyone  has  a  Web  server,  so 
it  doesn’t  take  much  to  utilize  XML,” 
notes  Greg  Saltzman,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  Lightbridge,  an  application 
service  provider  in  Burlington,  Mass.  “I 
find  XML  easier  to  implement  and 
there  is  more  knowledge  about  XML 
out  in  the  marketplace.  XML  also 
enables  greater  flexibility.  With  XML 
the  user  is  able  to  create  specific  fields 
for  information.” 

Thus  it  is  a  small  wonder  that  the 
XML  Adoption  Index  demonstrates 
such  speedy  growth  in  XML  use.  And, 
according  to  IDC’s  Coburn,  “Early 
adoption  of  XML,  rapid  as  it  has  been, 
has  been  driven  by  many  gee-whiz  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  that  are  paying  off 
quickly.  We  are  just  seeing  the  tip  of  the 
XML  iceberg.  There  are  very  great  effi¬ 
ciencies  that  lie  ahead.” 


xmLsolutions 

XMLSolutions  Corporation 

7929  Westpark  Drive,  Suite  too 
McLean,  VA  22102 
i-877-XML-XMLS  www.xmls.com 
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reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  global  mergers  and  alliances. 


Boundaries  continue  to  be  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  —  between 


countries;  between  cultures;  between  companies  and  their  customers,  partners  and  competi¬ 
tors;  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Explore  the  intersection  of  IT  with  legal, 
ethical,  cultural,  human  resources,  business  philosophies,  and  organizational  structures. 
Envision  what’s  next  —  and  prepare  for  it. 


■  To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246  or  visit  our  website 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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At  Dell™  Microsoft  and  Intel,5  we  specialize  in  solving  the 
impossible.  Offering  customized  solutions  that  scale  on  demand 
with  the  reliability  and  interoperability  you  need.  And  we  do  it  to 
meet  your  timetable. 

One  call  to  Dell  and  we'll  consult,  design,  build  and 
service  an  Internet  solution  custom  fit  to  your  needs.  Our  server 
and  storage  systems  arrive  custom-configured  and  ready  to  run 
— 24x7.  We'll  even  help  you  set  it  up.  With  our  rackable,  scalable 
servers  and  the  proven  performance  of  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000,  we  know  what  it  takes  for  your  company  to  grow  its  e-business. 
We've  already  provided  fast,  effective  solutions  to  a  growing 
list  of  companies.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for  yours. 

When  USATODAY.com  needed  a  reliable,  easy-to-use, 
scalable  platform  to  drive  their  2000  Summer  Games  Web  site, 
we  had  the  site  up  and  running  in  only  seven  weeks. 

Why  do  many  corporations  choose  Windows  2000 
running  on  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers  with  Inter  Pentiunvlll 
Xeon™  processors  to  power  their  e-business  solutions?  Because 
together  they  deliver  an  alternative  to  UNIX"  that  is  highly 
scalable,  highly  reliable  and  easily  customized.  In  fact,  more 
applications  have  been  developed  for  the  Windows  platform 
than  any  other  platform  in  history.  Windows  2000  also  provides 
greater  interoperability,  and  significantly  reduces  the  cost  of 
ownership  over  previous  Windows  versions. 

Want  more  information  on  products  and  services  for 
your  e-business?  Get  answers  at  the  speed  of  Dell,  Microsoft  and 
Intel.  Log  on  to  www.dell.com/ebusiness. 
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E-business  solutions,  made  easy  with  Dell 


800.900.DELL 

WWW.DELL.COM/EBUSINESS 
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Data  Management 


Dirty  data  is  the  dirty  little  secret 

that  can  jeopardize  your  CRM  effort 

BY  BETH  STACKPOLE 


FOR  YEARS,  THE  MONTANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  WAS  A  PRISONER 

of  data  quality  problems.  Aging  IT  systems  perpetrated 
countless  data  entry  offenses  in  reports  that  the  prison 
system  was  required  to  submit  to  state  and  federal 
authorities.  And  while  the  department’s  IS  group  put  in 
hours  of  manual  labor  to  try  to  maintain  some  level  of 
reporting  integrity,  overall  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
data  was  nonexistent  and  morale  in  the  IS  group  was  low. 
The  situation  came  to  a  head  four  years  ago  when  the 
department  nearly  lost  a  coveted  $1  million  federal  grant. 
The  culprit:  information  systems  that,  lacking  business  rules 
and  a  data  dictionary,  failed 
to  accurately  forecast  how 
many  of  a  particular  type  of  Reader  roi 


offender  would  be  incarcer¬ 
ated.  “We  had  an  egregious 
data  quality  problem.  Not  to 
the  point  where  we  were 


Understand  why  poor  data 
quality  is  no  longer  a  little 
problem 

Find  out  how  costly  dirty 
data  can  be 


losing  offenders— but  we  Learn  how  to  cleanse  data 
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weren’t  able  to  accurately  portray  how  many  we  thought  we’d  have 
over  the  next  two  to  five  years,”  says  Dan  Chelini,  bureau  chief  for 
information  services  at  the  Helena,  Mont.-based  department. 

With  the  go-ahead  from  the  state  prison’s  board  of  directors, 
Chelini’s  department  mounted  an  aggressive  campaign,  from  late  1997 
to  mid-1999,  to  turn  around  data  quality  as  part  of  an  overhaul  of 
the  prison  system.  The  first  step  was  to  bring  in  a  team  from 
Information  Impact  International,  a  consultancy  specializing  in  data 
quality,  to  evaluate  organizational  processes,  acquaint  the  department 
with  the  concept  of  data  stewardship  and  set  up  a  methodology  for 
data  entry.  Although  some 
employees  were  leery  at  first 
of  the  new  demands,  they 


first  enter  a  facility — now  function  as  data  quality  gatekeepers.  They 
are  accountable  for  accurately  entering  information  on  prisoners, 
such  as  names,  last  known  addresses  and  identifying  scars  and  dis¬ 
figurements.  The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections’  data  quality 
problem  has  been  detained.  “For  the  first  time  in  years,  we’re  meet¬ 
ing  deliverables”  such  as  reports  to  federal  overseers,  says  Data 
Validity  Officer  Lou  Walters.  “People  are  involved  and  excited  about 
pushing  data  quality.” 

Although  companies  deal  with  customers,  not  prisoners,  the 
increasing  need  for  accurate  data  is  driving  many  organizations — 


“We  had  an  egregious  data  quality  problem.  Not  to 

the  point  where  we 
were  losing  offenders— 
but  we  weren't  able  to 


accurately  portray  how 
many  we  thought  we'd 
have  over  the  next  two 


to  five  years.” 


-Dan  Chelini,  bureau  chief  for  IS, 
Montana  Dept,  of  Corrections 


Lou  Walters,  data  validity  officer  (left),  and  Dan  Chelini, 
bureau  chief  for  IS,  Montana  Dept,  of  Corrections 

bought  into  the  new  standards  once  trained  in  basic  data  modeling  and 
data  cleansing  techniques.  A  data  validity  officer  was  also  appointed  to 
rally  support  for  the  program  and  enforce  the  new  rules. 

The  program  officially  launched  August  2000,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  claims  to  see  some  real  results.  Instead  of  a  handful  of  pro¬ 
grammers  holding  all  of  the  responsibility  for  prisoners’  informa¬ 
tion,  30  data  stewards  from  all  walks  of  prison  life — from  probation 
officers  and  attorneys  to  the  guy  who  showers  prisoners  when  they 


in  finance,  health  care,  retail  and  other  seg¬ 
ments — to  launch  formal  initiatives  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  quality  of  customer  information  in 
core  business  systems.  Until  recently  most 
organizations  haven’t  felt  a  lot  of  urgency 
or  enthusiasm  about  cleaning  up  dirty  data; 
inaccurate  and  multiple  listings  of  customer 
information  were  seen  as  trivial  problems 
and  a  tolerable  price  of  doing  business.  But 
the  current  trend  in  many  industries  toward 
data  warehousing  and  data  mining  has  increased  the  value  of  good 
data  and  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  databases.  That  task  is  anything  but 
trivial,  and  the  costs,  which  include  the  direct  costs  of  hiring  people 
and  consultants  and  the  indirect  costs  of  missed  sales  opportunities, 
are  significant. 

“Our  studies  in  cost  analysis  show  that  between  15  percent  to 
greater  than  20  percent  of  a  companies’  operating  revenue  is  spent 
doing  things  to  get  around  or  fix  data  quality  issues,”  says  Larry 
English,  principal  of  Information  Impact  in  Brentwood,  Tenn.  Some 
organizations,  like  the  Montana  Department  of  Corrections,  are 
creating  full-time  positions  around  data  quality  and  instituting  home- 
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Data  Management 

grown  methodologies  to  ensure  that  information  stays  con¬ 
sistent  and  is  usable  across  different  types  of  applications. 
Other  companies  are  purchasing  data  cleansing  services  and 
customer  identification  and  standardization  software  from 
companies  such  as  Vality  Technology  in  Boston  and 
Innovative  Systems  in  Pittsburgh  to  clean  up  their  act. 

STAGE  ONE 

DENIAL 


Best  Practices  for  Data  Quality 


For  many  companies,  dirty  data  remains  an  unknown  prob¬ 
lem.  “Old  systems  have  limped  along  for  years  basically  hid¬ 
ing  data  quality  problems,  either  through  departments  put¬ 
ting  out  multiple  versions  of  reports  or  leaving  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  work  to  find  the  real  answers  to  people  who  do  this 
stuff  by  hand,”  says  Ken  Orr,  founder  of  the  Ken  Orr 
Institute,  an  IT  consultancy  based  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  a 
consultant  with  the  Cutter  Technology  Council,  an  IT  think 
tank.  Vality’s  term  for  this  syndrome  is  “data  denial,”  says 
Dave  Stanvick,  vice  president  of  marketing  communications. 

“Data  quality  has  remained  a  closeted  issue  in  IT  because 
there’s  little  visibility  at  the  management  level  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  occurring.  Generally,  data  would  have  gone  through 
many  days  of  manual  rework  before  it’s  presented  in  a  report 
to  senior  management.” 

This  kind  of  laborious  scrap  and  rework,  as  it’s  called, 
fuels  one  of  the  most  dangerous  misperceptions  surround¬ 
ing  data  quality:  that  dirty  data  is  all  about  simple  inaccura¬ 
cies  like  misspelled  names,  incomplete  addresses  and  miss¬ 
ing  data  fields.  Throw  some  manpower  at  a  database  cleanup 
job,  the  theory  goes,  and  the  problem  will  go  away.  Not  so, 
experts  caution,  who  say  that  data  scrubbing  is  a  first  step.  The 
more  critical  move,  they  say,  is  to  create  standards  for  how  data  on 
customers  or  products  is  represented  so  that  it  maintains  its  integrity, 
whether  used  for  billing  purposes  or  to  drive  a  direct-marketing 
campaign.  This  is  also  the  only  real  way  companies  can  get  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  composite  picture  across  all  parts  of  an  organization — a 
practice  necessary  for  delivering  the  personalized  service  that  many 
customers  demand. 

“How  information  is  used  is  changing,”  explains  Mary  Knox, 
senior  research  analyst  at  Gartner  Financial  Services  in  Durham, 
N.C.  “The  focus  used  to  be  on  data  processing — where  the  value 
of  data  consisted  in  the  context  of  a  specific  application.  But  data 
that’s  perfectly  fine  for  the  original  application  takes  on  new  mean¬ 
ing  and  could  very  well  cause  big  problems  if  you  try  to  use  it  in 
a  different  way.” 

Consider  a  typical  scenario:  Let’s  say  a  Jon  B.  Smith  at  123 
Main  St.  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  exists  in  a  bank’s  mortgage  origina¬ 
tion  system  and  a  John  Smith  at  123  Main  Drive  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
comes  up  in  the  bank’s  system  for  car  loans.  Without  knowing 


for  certain  if  the  two  Smiths  are  the  same  individual,  companies 
can  still  process  bills  and  get  paid — albeit  with  some  potential  for 
duplicate  work  and  a  confused  customer  or  two.  That  level  of 
uncertainty  doesn’t  fly,  however,  if  a  company  attempts  to  use 
that  same  data  to  pinpoint  cross-selling  opportunities  based  on  a 
customer’s  profile.  And  the  situation  worsens  when  the  company 
tries  to  identify  all  possible  customers  in  a  particular  household. 
A  sales  contact  from  this  database  could  alienate  customers  with 
improperly  targeted  pitches  or  end  up  in  the  dead-letter  office. 

It’s  this  inability  to  effectively  uncover  patterns  in  customer  data — 
despite  the  millions  of  dollars  now  being  poured  into  data  warehouse 
projects — that’s  starting  to  raise  data  quality  red  flags.  But  even  as 
companies  acknowledge  the  problem,  most  have  yet  to  embark  on 
any  formal  campaign  to  measure  the  hidden  costs  of  poor  data  qual¬ 
ity.  “Most  companies  don’t  have  the  time,  energy  and  drive  to  do 
the  kind  of  formal  analysis  it  takes  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  dirty'  data 
on  their  businesses,  except  when  a  huge  explosion  takes  place,”  says 
Stuart  Madnick,  the  John  Norris  Maguire  professor  of  information 
technology  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management  in  Cambridge, 


DATA  SCRUBBING  IS  NOT  ENOUGH.  Data  cleansing 

software  addresses  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg:  ft  Ju 

inaccurate  numbers,  misspellings  and  incomplete 

fields.  Comprehensive  data  quality  programs 

must  reach  for  data  standardization  so  that 

information  can  maintain  its  integrity  whether 

used  for  billing  applications,  targeted  direct  mail-  ^ 

ings  or  other  functions.  Standardization  is  also  the  V|^ 

only  way  companies  can  get  an  accurate  view  of  their  ^ 

customer  base  across  all  touch-points  in  an  organization. 

START  AT  THE  TOP.  Don't  hide  data  quality  issues  from  top 
management— the  executives  need  to  feel  the  effect  of  poor 
data  quality  on  an  organization.  Buy-in  from  CXOs  is  a  must 
for  instituting  a  data  quality  program  with  any  long-term  value. 

KNOW  YOUR  DATA.  Identify  what  data  is  used  for  and 
determine  what  level  of  quality  is  required.  The  level  of 
precision  needed  varies  with  how  data  is  used.  For  example, 
name  and  address  fields  require  one  level  of  quality  if  used 
for  billing  purposes  and  another  if  used  to  send  legal  notices 
or  financial  statements. 

MAKE  IT  A  CONTINUOUS  PROCESS.  Achieving  data  quality 
is  not  just  about  breaking  out  data  scrubbing  tools  once  and 
having  a  clean  house.  The  key  is  institution  of  a  methodology 
and  best  practices  for  entering  and  checking  information,  to 
which  all  employees  adhere. 


MEASURE  RESULTS.  Once  the  data  quality  program  has  been  in  place 
long  enough  to  achieve  basic  benchmarks,  institute  regular  audits  and 
other  measurement  devices  to  ensure  standards  are  being  enforced  and 
to  determine  any  cost  savings.  -B.  Stackpole 
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Mass.  He  also  coheads  MIT’s  Total  Data  Quality  Management 
Program,  a  research  program  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
improving  data  quality.  “The  real  cost  of  data  quality  has  to  do  with 
how  it  impacts  business,  and  that  analysis  is  not  trivial.” 

What’s  easy  to  determine,  Madnick  says,  are  the  direct  costs — 
for  example,  what  it  costs  to  employ  personnel  to  manually  check 
and  correct  database  records  and  reports,  or  the  expense  of  materi¬ 
als  and  postage  for  redundant  mailings  or  product  returns.  But  there 
are  less-obvious,  hard-to-measure  expenses  as  well.  These  might  be 
costs  associated  with  warehouse  space  used  to  house  excess  inven¬ 
tory  that  was  ordered  because  of  faulty  data,  or  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities  allocated  to  personnel  who  are  strictly  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  data  quality  workarounds.  Finally,  there  are  sales  prospects 
neglected  because  data  is  unreliable  and  customers  lost  because  of 
too  few  or  too  frequent  marketing  contacts. 

STAGE  TWO 

ACC  E.  P  T  A  N  C  E 

How  can  your  company  establish  good  data  quality?  At  a  few  com¬ 
panies,  the  scrap  and  rework  mind-set  is  slowly  being  edged  out 
by  a  new  culture  predicated  on  making  data  quality  improvements  a 
continuous  process,  and  giving  employees  at  many  levels  responsi¬ 
bility  for  data  quality.  This  means  moving  data  quality  concerns 
out  of  the  back  office,  and  making  every  employee  who  handles  cus¬ 
tomer  data  accountable  for  ensuring  that  it  adheres  to  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  established  data  guidelines.  Buy-in  from  top  management 
is  essential  to  making  this  kind  of  radical  organizational  shift. 
“Management  has  to  feel  the  pain  of  the  status  quo — they  must 
understand  the  costs  that  have  become  an  accepted  way  of  doing 
business... because  they’ve  been  so  far  removed  from  them  in  the 
past,”  says  Information  Impact’s  English. 

Health  care  is  one  industry  where  the  executive  ranks  have  hardly 


been  able  to  ignore  data  quality  issues.  In  that  segment,  high-end  data 
cleansing  software  packages  are  fairly  common  because  the  stakes 
are  so  high.  At  Saint  Alphonsus  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  for  example,  proper  patient  identification  is  the  CIO’s 
number-one  priority.  Without  high-quality  data  to  make  these  iden¬ 
tifications,  health-care  organizations  like  Saint  Alphonsus  put  them¬ 
selves  at  risk  for  everything  from  billing  snafus  to  misdiagnoses  that 
can  endanger  patients’  lives  (and  engender  huge  lawsuits). 

“Everything  flows  from  making  the  proper  patient  ID,”  explains 
Leslie  Kelly  Hall,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Saint  Alphonsus.  “We 
have  more  than  500,000  patients  in  our  master  patient  index,  which 
represents  a  good  deal  of  Idaho’s  population.  We  can’t  begin  to  cut 
automation  costs  without  first  getting  the  correct  identification  of 
the  patient,  the  provider  or  the  insurer.” 

Saint  Alphonsus  employs  Healthcare.com’s  EMerge  master  person 
index,  which  embeds  Vality’s  Integrity  data  cleansing  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  software,  to  ensure  that  it  identifies  patients  with  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  Once  confirmed  in  EMerge,  the  patient  ID  is  broad¬ 
cast  to  46  connected  systems,  including  those  running  various  labs, 
pharmacies,  electronic  medical  records  and  billing.  “To  the  degree  to 
which  we  can  automate  the  process,  we  eliminate  human  error,  which 
leads  to  dramatic  savings  and  improvements  in  care,”  Hall  says. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  also  has  managed  to 
weave  data  quality  best  practices  into  its  day-to-day  operations.  But 
that  wasn’t  always  the  case.  Problems  came  to  light  around  1996 
as  the  insurance  giant  embarked  on  a  data  warehouse  project  to  get  a 
companywide  view  of  customers  across  eight  lines  of  business  (LOB), 
from  traditional  casualty  and  property  insurance  to  financial  services, 
in  pursuit  of  data  mining  opportunities.  “In  the  process  of  pulling 
together  all  the  LOBs  into  one  enterprise  data  warehouse,  we  realized 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  differences  across  data,”  says  Pat  Komar, 
Prudential’s  vice  president  of  information  services  in  Newark,  N .J. 
Each  LOB  had  developed  its  own  set  of  codes  for  describing  elements 


Everything  flows  from  making  the  proper  patient  ID.  We  have  more  than 


500,000  patients  in  our  master 
patient  index,  which  represents  a 
good  deal  of  Idaho's  population. 
We  can't  begin  to  cut  automation 
costs  without  first  getting  the 
correct  identification  of  the  patient, 
the  provider  or  the  insurer.” 

-Leslie  Kelly  Hall,  VP  and  CIO, 

Saint  Alphonsus  Regional  Medical  Center 
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like  customer  name  and  policy  number.  That  wasn’t  a  problem  as 
long  as  the  LOB  data  was  siloed,  but  the  disparate  terminology 
threatened  to  throw  a  wrench  into  the  data  warehouse.  “Data  was 
going  through  all  kinds  of  transformations,  and  what  was  accurate 
for  a  line  of  business  might  not  be  accurate  for  the  enterprise,” 

Komar  says. 

That  realization  spawned  a  massive  campaign  to  standardize  data 
across  the  various  LOBs,  orchestrated  by  Komar  with  the  support  of 
Prudential’s  line-of-business  CIOs  and  its  corporate  CIO.  This  meant 
garnering  consensus  on  naming  conventions  for  what’s  now  close  to 
3,000  terms  describing  things  like  customer,  policy  and  claim.  “Each 
LOB  had  different  product  codes,  but  we  had  to  have  agreement 
for  the  enterprise  warehouse,”  Komar  says.  During  months  of 
working  lunches,  Komar’s 

team  assembled  a  committee  of  “In  the  process  of  pulling  together  all  the  lines  of 


squeaky  clean.  “We  get  together  once  every  couple  of  months  to  talk 
about  data  problems,”  Komar  says.  “It’s  a  collaborative  process  to 
get  things  changed  if  they  don’t  work.” 

STAGE  THREE 

LEVERAGE 

Most  companies  getting  serious  about  data  quality  share  an  ulterior 
motive:  a  desire  to  gain  a  more  intimate  portrait  of  their  customers, 
the  goal  being  better  service  and  increased  sales.  In  banking,  the 
need  for  reliable  data  to  fuel  customer  relationship  management  ini¬ 
tiatives  is  particularly  acute  given  the  rampant  consolidation  and 
mergers  of  the  past  few  years.  “Today,  it’s  all  about  relationship 


business  into  one  enterprise  data 
warehouse,  we  realized  that  we 
had  a  lot  of  differences  across 
data.  Data  was  going  through  all 
kinds  of  transformations,  and 
what  was  accurate  for  a  line  of 
business  might  not  be  accurate 
for  the  enterprise.” 


-Pat  Komar,  VP  of  IS,  Prudential  Insurance 


data  experts  from  the  various  LOBs  and  got  input  on  how  core  types 
of  customer  information  should  be  labeled  and  modeled.  The  data 
SWAT  team  also  appointed  managers  to  ensure  that  the  new  standards 
were  followed. 

As  a  result  of  this  standardization,  Prudential  was  able  to  assemble 
a  six-terabyte  data  warehouse  built  on  a  federated  architecture,  which 
flexibly  combines  data  from  a  central  repository  and  the  company’s 
20-plus  independent  data  marts.  Komar  says  the  approach  is  far  more 
effective  in  producing  a  cross-functional  view  of  customers  than  the 
earlier  unintegrated  series  of  data  marts.  In  the  meantime,  adherence  to 
data  quality  remains  ongoing  and  pervasive:  Prudential  conducts 
audits  to  ensure  naming  standards  are  strictly  enforced,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  breaks  out  the  occasional  scrubbing  tool  to  keep  data  files 


banking,”  says  Mohammad  Rifaie,  senior  manager  of  information 
resource  management  at  Toronto-based  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Canada’s  largest  bank.  “We  have  to  know  all  the  connections  a  client 
has  to  the  bank  in  order  to  provide  meaningful  services.  This  issue 
of  data  standardization  or  linking  data  to  know  who  is  doing  what  at 
all  of  the  bank’s  touch-points  becomes  critical. .  .and  that’s  what’s  giv¬ 
ing  province  to  data  quality.” 

Using  Vality’s  Integrity  matching  tool,  the  bank  can  now  confidently 
run  queries  across  different  systems.  It  can  determine,  for  example, 
who  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45  bought  mortgages  in  Ontario 
over  the  past  six  months  so  that  they  can  be  targeted  for  mailings  for 
additional  services  like  equity  lines  or  home  improvement  loans.  Inte¬ 
grated,  reliable  data  also  allows  customer  reps  to  know  if  an  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  personal  account  has,  say,  a  commercial  account  as  well 
so  that  the  bank  can  tailor  service  accordingly.  “You  don’t  want  to 
tell  someone  calling  to  complain  about  charges  on  their  checking 
account  that  it’s  our  policy  that  they  pay  the  fees,  when  they  have  a 
commercial  account  with  us  for  $20  million,”  Rifaie  says.  “That’s  a 
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You  need  an  Internet  play.  You  need  a  mobile  solution.  You  need  to  get  the  information  from  hundreds  of  different  data  sources  and  applications 
delivered.  To  different  people.  With  different  needs.  At  different  places.  That’s  why  you  need  a  Sybase  Enterprise  Portal.  The  smart  way  to  integrate 
your  business  apps  on  the  Internet  so  everyone  can  access  the  information  they  need,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  need  it.  Regardless  of  what  data  source  or  application  that  information  comes  from.  Find  out  how  you  can 

start  today  at  www.sybase.com/portal  or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE.  We’ll  help  you  make  all  the  right  connections.  Information  Anywhere 

The  Sybase  Enterprise  Portal.  Because  everything  works  better  when  everything  works  together. 
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Data  Management 


fast  way  to  have  them  take  their  $20  million  elsewhere.” 

The  Integrity  tool  also  protects  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  against 
more  mundane  data  quality  mistakes.  In  the  past,  when  entering  cus¬ 
tomer  information  into  databases,  bank  employees  would  often  enter 
garbage  character  strings  for  the  postal  code  if  they  didn’t  have  the 
proper  information  at  hand.  Before  Integrity  was  implemented  in 
1996,  this  workaround  caused  a  bit  of  a  stir.  When  the  bank  tried  to 
target  a  particular  geographic  area  promoting  a  popular  Christmas 
loan,  which  annually  provided  an  important  chunk  of  the  bank’s  new 
assets,  a  notable  percentage  of  clients  in  that  area  came  up  with  the 
postal  code  H0H0H0,  a  garbage  string  that  passed  the  system’s  edit 
checks  because  Canada  uses  alphanumeric  postal  codes.  “If  the  postal 
code’s  not  accurate,  you’re  not  getting  accurate  information  for  mail¬ 
ings,”  says  Rifaie. 

Targeted  direct  mail  is  so  critical  to  St.  Louis-based  CPI  Corp., 
the  owner  and  operator  of  Sears  Portrait  Studios,  that  data  cleansing 
and  standardization  have  always  been  part  of  the  company’s  data 
warehouse  efforts.  CPI  relies  on  First 

Logic’s  data  quality  suite,  I.D.  Centric,  ? 

to  cleanse  customer  information  on  “Today,  it’s 
three  levels:  standardize  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  data,  correct  addresses  and  flag  those  considered  unmailable, 
and  run  names  and  addresses  against  the  company’s  close  to  1,000 
studio  locations  to  avoid  mailing  promotions  to  its  own  sites,  says 
Jerome  Pion,  a  programmer  and  analyst  at  CPI.  The  presence  of  I.D. 
Centric  enables  CPI  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  an  embarrassing  incident  that 
happened  in  Canada  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  customer  received 
a  follow-up  mailing  addressed  to  her  and  “her  two  brats” — language 
inserted  by  a  studio  employee  into  the  CPI  database.  The  woman 
angrily  called  CPI  to  say  that  she  had  become  a  former  customer. 

Another  important  role  for  the  software’s  matching  capabilities 
is  identifying  all  potential  customers  in  a  single  household  for  demo¬ 
graphic  analysis — even  if  different  individuals  frequented  different 
stores.  This  helps  CPI  get  a  full  transaction  history  so  that  it  can  do 
things  like  send  bilingual  mailings,  if  required,  lure  one-time  cus¬ 
tomers  back  with  discounts  and  send  reminders  on  children’s  birth¬ 
days — one  of  CPI’s  most  popular  photo  events,  Pion  says. 

Having  this  kind  of  reliable  insight  into  customers’  purchasing 
behavior  helps  CPI  build  longstanding  relationships.  “Once  we 
acquire  a  customer,  it’s  more  efficient  to  retain  that  customer  and 
build  a  relationship  with  him  than  to  acquire  an  additional  cus¬ 
tomer,”  notes  Tim  Hufker,  CPI’s  chief  technology  officer.  “Having 
clean  data  gives  us  a  more  efficient  and  effective  way  to  build  rela¬ 
tionships  and  keep  customers  coming  back.” 

THE  NEXT  STAGE 

WEBIFICATION 

The  Web  is  quickly  becoming  a  key  driver  of  data  cleanliness  (or 
dirtiness)  as  it  gains  ground  as  a  way  for  customers  and  other 


all  about  relationship  banking. 

We  have  to  know  all  the 
connections  a  client  has  to 
the  bank  in  order  to  provide 
meaningful  services.  This 
issue  of  data  standardization 
or  linking  data  to  know  who  is 
doing  what  at  all  of  the  bank's 
touch-points  becomes  critical, 
and  that's  what's  giving 
province  to  data  quality.” 

-Mohammad  Rifaie,  senior  manager  of  information 
resource  management,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

external  parties  to  input  and  access  business  information.  CPI 
plans  to  increase  its  reliance  on  the  Web  as  a  vehicle  for  promot¬ 
ing  special  offers  and  collecting  customer  information,  which  will 
make  data  quality  tools  like  I.D.  Centric  even  more  important, 
Pion  says.  CPI  hopes  to  capture  information  from  its  website’s 
visitors,  run  the  data  through  the  address  standardization  software 
and  match  it  to  customers  in  CPI’s  data  warehouse.  “If  we  get  a 
matching  customer,  we  now  have  an  e-mail  address  to  send  mail¬ 
ings,  which  is  faster  and  cheaper  |than  paper  mail],”  says  Pion. 
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The  system  goes  "boom,"  and  Bert  reverts 
to  the  stress  management  techniques  of  his  youth. 


Bert  wouldn't  be  playing  hide  and  seek  if  he  had  planned  for  the 
management  and  monitoring  of  his  site.  He  should've  called  Nuclio. 


Since  1995,  we've  successfully  managed  complex  heterogeneous 
systems  and  mission-critical  applications  for  some  of  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  companies. 

Why  have  we  been  successful?  Because  we  take  the  time  to  understand 
our  customer's  business.  We  develop  custom  deployment  and  manage¬ 
ment  plans  built  to  their  unique  requirements  before  production  begins. 

Nuclio  also  manages  and  monitors  the  health  of  the  customer's  appli¬ 
cation  solution  day  and  night  through  Fusion,™  our  proprietary  automated 
monitoring  system.  And  we've  gathered  the  best  application  and  infra¬ 
structure  professionals  in  the  business. 

In  short,  Nuclio's  clients  are  always  ready.  Are  you? 

If  you  are  planning  an  e-initiative,  or  don't  want  to  hide  from  your  current 
IT  environment,  then  please  give  us  a  call  at  877.665.0597  or  find  out 
more  at  www3.nuclio.com. 


n  u  c  I  i  Oj 

Be  ready.™ 


Data  Management 


AT&T’s  CRM  technologies  group  sees  its  Web  efforts  potentially 
intensifying  its  data  quality  problems,  according  to  David  Binkley, 
senior  technical  staff  member  of  the  CRM  technologies  group  in 
Piscataway,  N.J.  “Opening  up  address  changes  from  the  Web  is  a 
whole  new  ball  game,”  Binkley  says.  “At  least  when  you’re  dealing 
with  2,000  to  3,000  customer  reps,  you  can  put  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  place  to  get  names  and  addresses  entered  correctly.  When 
you’re  dealing  with  the  Web,  you  have  no  control  over  what’s  going 
on  out  there.”  In  response,  the  CRM  technologies  group  has  deployed 
Trillium  3.0  data  cleansing  and  standardization  software  from 
Billerica,  Mass. -based  Trillium  Software,  to  clean  up  customer  data 
coming  in  from  local  exchange  carriers. 

The  expediency  of  Web  transactions  is  another  area  that’s 
going  to  give  companies  data- 
quality  headaches,  says  Gartner’s 
Knox.  “If  you’ve  got  bad  data 


Wyndham’s  response  was  Wyndham  ByRequest,  a  program  that 
leverages  preference  data  collected  from  customers  to  give  them  a 
more  personalized  experience.  But  to  build  the  customer  info  data¬ 
base,  the  hotel  chain  had  to  devise  a  strategy  for  achieving  near¬ 
perfect  data  quality  to  avoid  making  the  kind  of  mistakes  that 
could  alienate  good  patrons.  “We  have  to  make  sure,  for  instance, 
that  we  don’t  leave  a  bag  of  candy  for  a  diabetic,”  explains  Daniel 
Pritchard,  former  director  of  systems  development  at  Wyndham 
in  Dallas.  “When  you’re  telling  people  that  you’re  going  to  go 
out  of  your  way  to  remember  them,  you  don’t  get  too  many 
opportunities  to  fail  on  your  promise.” 

What  started  out  as  a  pilot  project  in  November  1999  has 
become  the  hotel  chain’s  major  marketing  thrust,  Pritchard  says. 


“Once  we  acquire  a  customer,  it’s  more  efficient  to 


retain  that  customer  and  build  a 


on  customers,  they’re  going  to  be  aware  of  that  more  rapidly” 
because  they  can  view  their  data  profile  online,  she  explains. 
“They’re  also  more  aware  of  what  you  know  and  don’t  know 
about  them... so  a  company  will  look  foolish  if  it  doesn’t  realize 
a  customer  is  the  same  person  across  multiple  accounts.” 

Looking  foolish  or  out  of  touch  with  its  guests’  needs  is  the 
last  thing  Wyndham  International  wants  in  the  hypercompetitive 
business  hotel  market.  When  Wyndham,  the  fourth-largest  U.S.  hotel 
chain,  recently  surveyed  its  frequent  business  guests,  it  found  that, 
to  most  business  travelers,  staying  in  a  hotel  is  no  vacation.  In 
lieu  of  reward  programs,  this  important  clientele  preferred  stays 
that  felt  more  like  home.  They  wanted  to  be  remembered  from  one 
trip  to  the  next,  drawing  comfort  from  amenities  like  having  their 
favorite  newspaper  delivered  each  morning  or  keeping  the  fridge 
stocked  with  their  preferred  snack  foods  and  beverages. 


relationship  with  him  than  to 
acquire  an  additional  customer. 
Having  clean  data  gives  us  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  way  to  build 
relationships  and  keep 
customers  coming  back.” 

-Tim  Hufker,  CTO,  CPI  Corp. 

Customers  are  asked  to  spend  a  good  10  to  15  minutes  filling  out 
preference  information,  either  on  the  company’s  website  or  through 
brochure  cards  placed  in  every  room.  With  several  avenues  for  col¬ 
lecting  preference  data,  it  was  essential  for  the  hotelier  to  put  a  strin¬ 
gent  data  quality  program  in  place.  Wyndham  is  using  Innovative 
Systems’  Data  Quality  Suite  to  clean  up  customer  data  and  match 
up  customer  profiles,  and  it’s  even  running  data  that  exists  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  ByRequest  program  through  the  cleansing  solution 
to  ensure  the  highest  levels  of  consistency. 

“Data  quality  is  the  cornerstone  to  the  usefulness  of  our  data 
warehouse,”  Pritchard  says.  “Without  the  ability  to  make  sense  of 
poor  quality  data,  we  knew  the  ByRequest  program  wouldn’t  have 
any  merit.”  Now,  when  a  guest  specifies  she’d  like  a  good  bottle  of 
cabernet  and  a  feather  pillow,  the  Wyndham  team  can  rest  easy  that 
she’s  not  getting  foam  pillows  and  a  beer.  HE] 


Have  any  experiences  with  dirty  data?  Send  them  to  tetters@cio.com.  Beth 
Stackpole  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Newbury,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at 
bstack@stackpolepartners.com. 
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Imagine  a  network  that  thinks. 


That  knows  who's  there.  Understands  your 

Communication  without  boundaries  company’s  relationship  with  each  customer. 


And  sends  them  where  they  need  to  go. 
Immediately.  Automatically.  No  matter  which  wire 
(or  wireless)  they  came  in  on.  Avaya  solutions 
don't  just  move  communication  around, 
but  treat  it  intelligently.  Extracting,  adding,  and 
using  information  about  each  contact.  So  you  can 
handle  every  customer  like  your  best  customer. 
Visit  avaya.com  or  call  866-GO-AVAYA. 


/our  communication  network 
make  the  most  of  every  contact? 


Manufacturing 


At  a  Detroit-area 
university,  a  new 
approach  to  manu¬ 
facturing  integrates 
information  technology 
with  automobile 
engineering.  If  it 
works,  it  will  enable 
car  companies  to 
build  better  vehicles 
at  lower  cost. 

BY  MATT  VILLANO 


ON  AN  UNCOMMONLY  SUNNY  DAY  IN  ROCHESTER,  MICH., 

Patrick  E.  Dessert  is  lying  on  his  back,  tinkering  with 
the  electrical  system  of  a  white  Jeep  Cherokee.  A  wire 
runs  from  beneath  the  truck’s  hood  and  snakes  across  the 


floor  in  front  of  him,  the  other  end  sticking  into  the  back 
of  a  beat-up  CPU.  On  a  computer  screen  nearby,  a  web- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  product  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  automotive 
industry  is  changing 

►  Understand  how  integrating 
IT  and  engineering  could 
save  your  company  money 

►  Consider  whether  a  systems 
approach  would  benefit 
your  business 


page  invites  users  to  click 
buttons  that  will  send  com¬ 
mands  to  the  vehicle’s  elec¬ 
trical  system,  starting  the 
ignition  and  turning  it  off, 
turning  the  lights  on  and  off, 
or  setting  the  lights  to  flash 
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Manufacturing 


repeatedly.  Dessert  encourages  visitors  to  oblige,  and  when  some¬ 
one  does,  he  smiles  and  shakes  his  head  in  glee.  “Like  that,  like  that,” 
he  shouts,  his  eyes  sparkling.  “Isn’t  this  neat?” 

This  is  Dessert’s  playground,  a  place  where  experts  say  the  future 
of  automotive  technology  could  be  born  during  the  next  few  years. 
As  director  of  Oakland  University’s  3-year-old  Product  Development 
and  Manufacturing  (PDM)  Center,  Dessert  oversees  a  number  of 
projects  that  eventually  will  streamline  the  electrical  systems  of  cars, 
transforming  vehicles  into  roving  Web  browsers  with  the  capacity 
to  interactively  circumvent  mechanical  problems  and  automatically 
schedule  appointments  at  the  shop.  These  R&D  projects  combine 
IT  with  engineering,  product  planning  and  computer  science  in  a  way 
that  no  other  efforts  in  the  automotive  industry  ever  have. 


Ask  manufacturing  experts  about  efficiency,  and  few,  if  any,  will 
say  that  automotive  companies  are  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
For  years,  the  auto  industry  has  distanced  engineering  from  IT  by 
building  cars  without  linking  these  departments.  Rarely  do  com¬ 
panies  incorporate  forecasting  data  or  information  about  previous 
warranty  claims  into  the  plans  for  a  new  car,  for  example.  Cast  in 
such  a  supporting  role,  IT  has  taken  the  proverbial  backseat.  The 
result,  notes  Kevin  Prouty,  research  director  of  automotive  strat¬ 
egy  for  AMR  Research  in  Boston,  has  been  massive  losses  in 
rebates  for  unsold  cars  and  costs  for  repairs  under  warranty.  Last 
year  alone,  automobile  manufacturers  doled  out  $24  billion  in 
rebates  to  unload  more  than  5  billion  unsold  cars.  These  outlays 
could  be  avoided  by  integrating  feedback  on  what’s  not  selling  and 


what’s  not  working  into  the  design  and  manufacturing  process. 

The  PDM  Center  is  out  to  turn  these  trends  upside  down.  By 
coordinating  IT  with  electrical,  industrial  and  mechanical  engineering 
in  a  broader  and  more  organic  approach,  carmakers  can  improve 
efficiency  across  the  board.  But  rather  than  trying  to  combine  data 
streams  from  individual  segments  of  auto  manufacturing,  the  center 
promotes  a  tactical  inclusion  of  IT  in  the  planning  process  from  the 
start,  encouraging  the  managers  of  tomorrow  to  eliminate  depart¬ 
mental  distinctions  and  integrate  technol¬ 
ogy  throughout  the  manufacturing  cycle.  f  f 

In  many  other  industries,  these  kinds  of 
interdisciplinary  programs  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  but  not  extraordinary.  But  in  the 
automotive  industry,  a  market 
valued  at  more  than  $900  bil- 
lion,  such  sweeping  process 
llllll  integration  efforts  are  down¬ 
right  revolutionary.  Since  auto¬ 
motive  manufacturing  burst 
onto  the  U.S.  economic  scene 
more  than  100  years  ago,  man¬ 
agers  have  kept  data  from  crit¬ 
ical  departments  separate; 
they’ve  been  relying  on  engi¬ 
neering  for  innovations  and  on  IT  to  patch  problems  as 
they  arise.  Only  now,  after  industry  executives  have 
grown  tired  of  losing  billions  in  avoidable  inefficiencies 
every  year,  do  experts  say  things  might  change. 

“These  companies  want  to  revamp  the  entire  process 
of  making  cars,  integrate  IT  throughout  and  improve  the 
overall  flow  of  information,”  says  Prouty.  “Well,  they 
know  they’re  not  going  to  wake  up  one  morning  and 
find  their  problems  solved.  In  order  to  cut  their  losses, 
these  companies  need  to  reengineer  the  entire  process. 
They’re  turning  to  the  PDM  Center  to  show  them  how.” 

systems  curriculum 

“No  problem  in  the  automotive  industry  is  solely  logis¬ 
tical,  solely  technical  or  solely  organizational,”  insists 
Dessert,  who  has  a  PhD  in  systems  engineering  and  has 
researched  artificial  intelligence  systems.  “For  years,  we 
in  this  industry  have  pigeonholed  our  approach  to  solv¬ 
ing  problems:  IT  does  this,  engineering  does  this  and  so 
on.  We  needed  to  find  something  better.” 

That  something  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  based  on  systems  engineering.  Students  at  the  PDM 
Center  learn  to  view  car  manufacturing  as  a  system 
rather  than  separate,  disconnected  steps  in  an  assembly 
line,  using  customer  satisfaction  as  the  metric  by  which 
adjustments  to  the  system  should  be  made.  By  reorgan¬ 


izing  the  design  process  around  the  customer’s  voice,  Dessert  says, 
manufacturers  can  cut  repair  costs,  sell  surplus  cars  better  and  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  overall  costs. 

In  classes,  seminars  and  daylong  workshops,  the  center’s  faculty 
members  show  students  how  a  small  investment  in  redistributing 
resources  can  improve  efficiency  in  ways  that  shop  managers  had  never 
dreamed.  Lecturers  stress  the  importance  of  recording  and  integrat¬ 
ing  process  control  data  with  an  eye  toward  optimizing  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes.  Then,  in  the  lab,  students  can 
watch  the  fruits  of  their  learning  unfold,  as 
Steeplechase  Software’s  Visual  Logic 
Controller  software  runs  a  model  shop-floor 
assembly  line  that  puts  marbles  and  wash¬ 
ers  onto  wood  blocks  resembling  cars. 

Learning  experiences  like  these  are 
designed  not  only  for  Oakland  University 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  but 
also  for  employees  of  manufacturers  that 
partner  with  the  center;  an  extensive  con¬ 
tinuing  education  program  is  available  at 
night.  These  are  the  students  who  can  make 
an  immediate  impact  on  the  industry; 
already,  two  teams  of  students  from 
DaimlerChrysler  Corp.  have  turned  class¬ 
room  principles  into  results,  says  Fred  Miesterfeld,  advance  technol¬ 
ogy  specialist  of  electronic  systems  at  DaimlerChrysler  in  Auburn 
Hills,  Mich.  Last  year,  employees  from  a  nearby  bumper  factory  saved 
40  percent  in  manufacturing  costs  after  reorganizing  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  shop  floor.  More  recently,  employees  from  another 
DaimlerChrysler  plant,  in  Sterling,  Mich.,  used  concepts  from  the 
PDM  Center  classes  to  eliminate  redundancies  on  their  busiest  factory 
line  and  reduce  inventory  costs  by  more  than  $600,000. 

“The  fact  that  these  principles  saved  us  money  is  proof  that  [the 
PDM  Center]  is  headed  down  the  right  path,”  Miesterfeld  says.  “I 
don’t  see  any  other  organization  developing  new  concepts  and  relat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  current  and  future  employees  of  this  industry  like  it 
does.  It  combines  textbook  knowledge  with  experience  learning  and 
philosophy.  I  don’t  think  you  can  get  much  better  than  that.” 

Indeed,  few  industry  experts  argue  the  effectiveness  of  the  PDM 
Center’s  methods,  but  some  have  wondered  how  innovative  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  curriculum  really  is.  Prouty,  the  research  director  for  AMR, 
says  many  of  the  center’s  basic  messages  are  common  sense,  and  he 
describes  the  concept  of  organic  process  realignment  as  “good  but 
fairly  straightforward.”  Richard  Kraniak,  regional  manager  of 
Columbia,  S.C.-based  Integrated  Business  Systems  &  Services  (IBSS), 
echoes  these  sentiments,  saying  that  while  he  thinks  the  center  is  “ter¬ 
rific,”  most  of  the  tenets  it  promotes  are  philosophies  that  have  “cir¬ 
culated  for  quite  some  time”  elsewhere. 

From  his  seventh-floor  office  atop  Oakland’s  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  building,  Dessert  catches  wind  of  these  comments — and  sur- 
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prisingly  agrees.  He  acknowledges  that  what  he  teaches  isn’t  rocket 
science,  and  yet,  “you’d  be  amazed  how  many  people  say,  ‘Oh,  yeah!’ 
when  we  tell  them  they  can  do  a  better  job  of  incorporating  IT,”  he 
says.  “People  in  this  industry  have  never  thought  of  the  kind  of  stuff 
we’re  trying  to  get  them  to  think  about.  Sometimes,  everyone  can 
use  a  good  dose  of  common  sense.” 

next-generation  research 

Ah,  common  sense.  Since  he  founded  the  center  in  1997,  Dessert  has 
worked  with  other  Oakland  University  researchers  to  use  systems 
engineering  principles  to  develop  specific,  IT-oriented  improvements 
for  auto  manufacturing.  The  first 
of  these  research  projects  is  an 
effort  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
custom  order  fulfillment,  an  area 
that  for  years  has  held  consumers 
hostage  by  making  them  wait  for 
certain  preference  combinations. 

All  silver  Volkswagen  Beetles,  for 
instance,  come  standard  with 
black  vinyl  upholstery.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  wanting  black  vinyl  can 
probably  get  the  car  within  24 
hours.  If  a  customer  wants  black 
leather,  however,  she  has  to  wait 
for  a  factory  to  run  a  special  order, 
a  process  that  now  takes  two  to 
three  months. 

With  the  increasing  popularity 
of  buying  cars  online,  Dessert 
believes  that  custom  orders  can 
and  should  be  fulfilled  more 
quickly,  and  he  has  launched 
a  rapid  order  fulfillment  project  to 
find  out  how.  During  the  next  few 
weeks,  he  says,  center  researchers 
will  take  a  look  at  the  systems  that 
process  custom  orders,  the  tech¬ 
nology  plant  managers  use  to 
decide  what  to  build  and  how 
these  preference  combinations  are 
established  in  the  first  place. 

When  they’re  done,  the 
researchers  hope  to  figure  out 
how  a  reorganization  and  perhaps 
some  new  enterprise  resource 
planning  solutions  can  streamline 
the  order  fulfillment  process  and 
enable  customers  to  get  cus¬ 
tomized  cars  in  five  days  or  less. 


Another  ongoing  project  is  an  attempt  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  warranty  claims  that  the  auto  industry  deals  with  every  year.  The 
PDM  Center  has  developed  an  artificial  intelligence  tool  to  provide 
accurate  estimations  of  design  and  warranty  details  up  front,  during 
the  design  phase  of  new  cars.  Written  in  standard  C++  and  dubbed 
Warranty  Advisor,  the  program  serves  as  a  memory-resident  data 
structure  and  interfaces  with  computer-aided  design  programs, 
enabling  engineers  to  immediately  plot  the  conformance  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  design.  If,  for  instance,  an  engineer  sketches  a  vehicle  with  an 
extreme  tow  angle  (the  angle  at  which  a  car  can  tow  something  else), 
the  program  will  compare  the  dimensions  with  a  repository  of  pre¬ 
vious  warranty  data,  then  call 
attention  to  the  mistake. 
Because  few  manufacturers 
have  programs  like  this,  the 
application  could  save  both 
time  and  money  for  the  indus¬ 
try  at  large. 

“When  you  think  about 
how  an  application  like  that 
could  change  engineering,  it’s 
unbelievable,”  says  Kraniak, 
the  regional  manager  at  IBSS. 
“Engineers  do  most  of  their 
designing  solo,  without  the 
intervention  or  assistance  of 
anyone  else  in  a  particular  com¬ 
pany.  To  incorporate  IT  to  use 
technology  to  integrate  data 
and  other  valuable  information 
could  change  the  automotive 
industry  forever.” 

Prouty  agrees.  “The  pro¬ 
spect  of  artificial  intelligence  is 
an  attractive  one,”  he  says. 
“Even-tually,  it  could  eliminate 
quite  a  number  of  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  [automotive] 
industry,  from  planning  and 
design  to  sales  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  People  say  it  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  things,  and  it  certainly 
has  the  capacity  to  do  that.  The 
question  on  everyone’s  mind  is, 
When?” 

DaimlerChrysler’s  Miester- 
feld  anticipates  a  version  of  this 
new  technology  arriving  in  his 
shop  soon.  As  a  partner  of  the 
center,  DaimlerChrysler  will  be 


GPS  Jeeps, 

Next-Gen  GIs 

ARMY  TRUCK  INITIATIVE  BARRELS 
INTO  THE  NEW  MILLENNIUM 

ARMY  OFFICERS  LIKE  TO  KNOW  THE  WHEREABOUTS 

of  their  soldiers  in  the  field  at  any  given  moment.  For  years, 
they  have  accomplished  this  with  walkie-talkies  and  a  whole 
lot  of  luck.  With  the  help  of  Oakland  University's  Product 
Development  and  Manufacturing  (PDM)  Center  in  Rochester, 
Mich.,  however,  soon  they’ll  be  able  to  do  it  with  IT. 

The  research  project,  launched  early  this  year,  ultimately 
will  fit  thousands  of  military  vehicles  with  Next  Generation 
Electrical  Architecture  (NGEA)  technology.The  technology, 
among  other  capabilities,  links  a  fleet  of  vehicles  via  satellite 
and  enables  diagnostic  tools  to  track  vehicle  performance  and 
location.  The  PDM  Center  is  partnering  on  the  project  with  the 
Department  of  Defense’s  21st  Century  Truck  Initiative. 

The  program  began  early  this  year  when  James  L.  Overholt, 
a  senior  research  scientist  with  the  U.S.  Army’s  National 
Automotive  Center  (NAC),  approached  PDM  Center  Director 
Patrick  E.  Dessert  with  a  plea  for  help.  Army  trucks  were 
grossly  inefficient,  Overholt  said.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
fleet  was  in  desperate  need  of  rejuvenation,  logging  more  than 
823  million  miles  last  year  alone. 

“We  stepped  back  and  realized  our  fleet  was  aging  like 
nobody’s  business,”  Overholt  says  now.  “Rather  than  go  about 
replacing  these  vehicles  blindly,  we  decided  to  work  with 
[the  PDM  Center]  to  make  sure  the  new  vehicles  were  state 
of  the  art.” 

Last  April,  Overholt  committed  $2.3  million  to  the  center  in 
return  for  a  technology  that  will  enable  him  to  assess  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  trucks  and  enable  military  officers  to  keep  tabs  on 
which  soldiers  go  where.  Today,  the  PDM  Center  handles  all  of 
the  NAC's  systems  engineering  work.  -M.  Villano 
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able  to  test  Warranty  Advisor  for  free  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Dessert 
says  he’s  considering  requests  from  other  auto  manufacturers  that 
are  also  interested  in  using  the  application.  Eventually,  center 
researchers  plan  to  develop  this  technology  into  a  commercial  tool 
and  sell  it  to  companies  across  the  industry.  Dessert  is  considering 
launching  his  own  for-profit  company  to  market  the  application  to 
companies  in  other  manufacturing  industries  as  well,  such  as  aircraft 
makers  and  defense  contractors. 

Between  now  and  then,  the  PDM  Center’s  top  priority  is  the 
Next  Generation  Electrical  Architecture  (NGEA)  project,  which 
was  launched  last  year  with  a  $5  million  public/private  grant  from 
six  of  the  center’s  industrial  partners  and  the  U.S.  Army’s  National 
Automotive  Center  in  nearby  Warren,  Mich.  An  effort  to  develop 
a  vehicle  with  an  interactive,  Internet-ready  electrical  system  that 
rivals  KITT  from  the  1980s  TV  show  Knight  Rider,  this  is  the 
project  that  inspires  Dessert  to  crawl 
beneath  the  Jeep  Cherokee.  Rather  than 
dozens  of  embedded  electrical  systems  for 
every  little  feature,  cars  with  the  NGEA  will 
have  one  voice-operated  electrical  system 
that  runs  everything — windows,  odometer, 
stereo,  lights,  you  name  it.  A  big  advantage 
of  the  single  system  is  that,  instead  of  having 
customers  wait  months  for  a  CD  player  or 
a  global  positioning  system,  dealers  can 
swap  features  in  and  out  at  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase,  expediting  the  process  and  cutting 
back-end  costs  at  the  factory. 

“In  addition  to  being  downright  cool, 
this  is  the  ultimate  attempt  to  make  the 
industry  more  efficient,”  Dessert  says. 

“Customers  have  been  asking  for  this  kind  of  technology  for  years, 
but  because  IT  and  engineering  couldn’t  get  their  acts  together,  it 
never  materialized.  Finally,  through  this  project,  we’re  making  inter¬ 
disciplinary  cooperation  a  reality.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  NGEA  is  the  ability  of  one  electrical  function 
to  take  over  another.  For  instance,  if  a  driver  spills  coffee  on  the 
power-window  controls  and  short-circuits  them,  he  can  reroute 
that  command  to  another  lever — say,  the  rearview  mirror  controls 
or  the  volume  knob  on  the  stereo.  The  system  will  also  establish 
constant  communication  with  servers  back  at  the  dealer’s  mainte¬ 
nance  shop,  so  factory-certified  mechanics  can  set  up  diagnostic 
software  to  keep  tabs  on  the  vehicle  at  all  times.  This  could  pre¬ 
vent  many  of  the  problems  related  to  neglect;  if  the  software  iden¬ 
tifies  subpar  performance,  it  could  command  the  car  to  fix  itself  or 
automatically  schedule  an  appointment  for  onsite  inspection. 

In  the  private  sector,  Miesterfeld  and  others  expect  the  NGEA  to 
cut  at  least  $12  million  from  automakers’  product  development 
budgets  each  year,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  customer.  In  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector,  military  officials  predict  that  the  technology  will  enhance 


vehicle  intelligence,  enabling  them  to  determine  who’s  driving  what 
vehicles  when  and  where  certain  vehicles  are  at  all  times.  The  military 
portion  of  the  NGEA  project  composes  the  U.S.  military’s  entire 
foray  into  systems  engineering  (see  “GPS  Jeeps,  Next-Gen  GIs,”  Page 
122).  Its  lab  rat?  A  beat-up  Humvee,  donated  by  the  Army. 

the  road  ahead 

Most  of  the  time  the  Humvee  is  parked  beside  the  white  Jeep  in 
a  garage  at  Oakland  University’s  main  campus.  Some  days,  when 
he’s  itching  to  let  off  steam,  Dessert  climbs  in  and  takes  it  for  a 
bumpy  ride  around  a  nearby  golf  course.  Usually,  though,  he  just 
tinkers,  adding  wires  to  one  vehicle  and  yanking  wires  from  the 
other.  These  two  vehicles  are  currently  the  only  trucks  on  which 
PDM  Center  team  members  can  test  their  latest  advances  with 
the  NGEA.  By  October  2001,  however,  the  two  vehicles  will  be 

two  of  many;  Dessert  plans  to  have  a  fleet 
of  50  vehicles  collecting  and  transmitting 
data  from  all  over  the  Detroit  area. 

This  is  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  big 
plans.  In  the  center’s  classrooms,  students  can 
look  forward  to  newer,  more  sophisticated 
strategies  for  reorganizing  process  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  ability  to  put  these  strategies 
into  action  with  virtual-reality  factories,  later 
this  spring.  On  a  larger  scale,  university  offi¬ 
cials  confirm  that  plans  are  in  the  works  for 
an  entirely  new  building  for  the  PDM  Center: 
a  massive,  $5  million  structure  where 
researchers  can  sponsor  symposiums  and 
greatly  enlarge  their  course  offerings,  which 
now  number  four.  The  new  building,  slotted 
to  go  up  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  campus,  will  include  12  new 
classrooms,  a  full-size  assembly  line,  a  virtual-reality  shop  floor  and 
a  test  track  for  vehicles  sporting  new  technology.  Though  the  plans  are 
not  definite,  Dessert  is  optimistic  and  says  the  facility  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  early  as  2003. 

Yet  with  all  of  these  exciting  changes  down  the  road,  experts  and 
partners  are  wary  of  jumping  aboard  the  PDM  Center  bandwagon 
all  at  once.  Changing  the  culture  of  the  auto  industry  takes  time,  they 
say.  Miesterfeld,  a  partner  from  the  beginning,  likens  the  process  to  get¬ 
ting  a  flabby  body  in  shape:  Just  as  the  soft  spots  in  the  industry  took 
dozens  of  years  to  develop,  so  too  will  these  new  regimens  need  time  to 
become  ways  of  life.  Dessert  himself  is  realistic:  “This  isn’t  going  to 
happen  overnight,”  he  says.  “Ironically,  until  cars  hit  the  road,  few 
things  in  the  automotive  field  happen  very  fast.”  HE] 


Have  thoughts  on  how  IT  can  transform  manufacturing?  Send  them  to 
letters@cio.com.  Freelance  Writer  Matt  Villano’s  first  car  was  a  remarkably 
low-tech  1991  Plymouth  Voyager.  Based  in  New  York  City.  Matt  can  be  reached 
at  mjv@whalehead.com. 
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This  year's  C/.0  100  Awards 
are  proudly  underwritten  by 


JL  he  CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards  is  an 
annual  program  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
CIO  100  Special  Issue  of  CIO  Magazine.  The 
special  issue  and  awards  ceremony  honors  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  100  organizations 
for  Leadership  and  Innovation  for  the  Future  of 
the  Enterprise. 


PRESENTERS 


Paul  Saffo,  Moderator  Geoffrey  Moore 

Director  and  Founder  and  President 

Roy  Amara  Fellow  The  Chasm  Group 

Institute  for  the  Future 


John  Seely  Brown 

Chief  Scientist 
Xerox  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center 


Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder 
Applied  Minds 


The  2001  CIO  100  awards  will  recognize  companies 
that  have  demonstrated  innovation  in  a  number  of 
areas:  by  creating  new  products  and  services  that  offer 
potentially  significant  benefits  in  the  marketplace;  by 
markedly  refining,  redefining  and  improving  relation¬ 
ships  with  outside  partners  or  customers;  or  by 
creating  and  refining  internal  processes  that 
enable  them  to  stay  successful  in 
the  marketplace  or  to  take  the 
company  in  a  new  direction. 

The  Symposium  program 
explores  innovation  as  the  key 
to  future  change,  growth  and  suc¬ 
cess.  And  who  better  to  moderate 
our  discussions  and  talk  to  us 
about  “Innovation  in  an  Age  of 
Creative  Destruction”  than  Paul 
Saffo,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Future?  Paul  believes  that 
technology  doesn’t  drive  change  - 
it  merely  enables  change.  It  creates 
new  options  and  opportunities  that 
we  choose  to  exploit.  To  him,  it  is 
our  response  to  technology  that 
drives  innovation  and  change. 

Joining  Paul  on  the  main  stage 
will  be  Geoffrey  Moore,  Danny 
Hillis  and  John  Seely  Brown.  At  last  year’s 
Symposium,  Geoff  shared  some  of  the  material  that 
culminated  in  his  book,  Living  on  the  Fault  Line.  He 
returns  this  year  to  discuss  what  lessons  he’s  learned 
as  a  result  of  his  initial  engagements  with  Fortune 
2000  companies.  Danny  Hillis,  co-founder  of  Applied 


Minds  and  former  Vice  President  and  Disney  Fellow 
of  the  Walt  Disney  Company,  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
address  “Creativity  and  Technology.”  And  nothing 
less  than  “The  Transformation  of  Society”  is  the 
topic  of  choice  for  scientist-artist-philosopher 
John  Seely  Brown,  Director  of  the  Xerox  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center. 

Editor-in-Chief  of  CIO 
Magazine  Abbie  Lundberg  and 
other  senior  editors  will  again  be 
on  hand  to  lead  the  Executive 
Mindshare  Sessions,  small  group 
discussions  for  participants  to  share 
experiences  and  find  solutions  on 
key  issues. 

Dust  off  the  golf  clubs  and  the 
tuxedo  -  you’ll  need  both  (although 
not  at  the  same  time!)  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  networking 
opportunities  we  offer.  Sunday  we 
host  a  golf  tournament  at  the 
newly-redesigned  championship 
Riverwalk  Golf  Course.  Tuesday’s 
black  tie  bash  pays  tribute  to  this 
year’s  CIO  100  Award  Honorees 
during  a  special  reception  and 
dinner.  Meet  more  of  your  fellow 
participants  at  Cafe  100  gatherings  and  hospitality 
events  hosted  by  our  corporate  Partners. 

And,  we’ll  always  have  a  few  surprises  in  store 
for  you.  Visit  our  Web  site  to  register  now,  or  to 
check  the  current  Agenda  from  time  to  time  for  new 
presenters,  sessions  and  activities. 


The  Famous  Hotel 
del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind 
setting,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
offers  a  unique  way  to  experience 
the  elegance  of  another  era,  and 
is  proud  to  be  chosen  to  host  the 
CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards. 


. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  355-0246/  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences . 
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Training 


BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  an  ROI  study  can 
help  improve  your  IT  training 

►  Understand  the  steps 
involved  in  an  ROI  study 

►  Find  out  why  it  is  important 
to  measure  skills  in  your 
organization 


No  one  would  open  a  new  office,  roll 
out  a  new  application  or  even  hire 
a  new  employee  without  know¬ 
ing — not  thinking,  not  guessing,  not  wish¬ 
ing  and  hoping,  but  knowing — they  were 
getting  something  back.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  bad  business.  But  in  the  area  of 
IT  training,  it  happens  all  the  time. 

The  Information  Technology  Training 
Association  estimates  that  there  are  1 0  million 
IT  workers  in  the  United  States  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Group, 
each  cost  companies  more  than  $2,000  a  year 
on  training.  That’s  more  than  a  $20  billion 
dollar  market.  And  in  most  cases,  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  spending  all  that  dough  is  nothing 
more  than  the  offhand  assertion  that,  yes, 
employees  really  like  training. 

While  keeping  employees  happy  in  this 
tight  labor  market  is  justification  enough  for 
many  things,  the  bigger  problem  remains: 
Companies  need  to  be  accountable  for  every 
dollar  they  spend.  According  to  Brandon 


Hall,  a  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  learning  con¬ 
sultant,  there  is  no  other  workplace  issue  on 
which  so  much  money  is  spent  with  as  little 
accountability  as  training.  So  far,  IT  train¬ 
ing  has  managed  to  fly  under  the  radar,  but 
increased  shareholder  scrutiny  combined 
with  the  growing  need  for  training  in  com¬ 
panies  means  this  is  about  to  change. 

Fiscal  Responsibility 

A  1 998  survey  by  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development  found  that  while 
the  importance  of  IT  training  has  increased 
in  90  percent  of  the  companies  surveyed, 
only  68  percent  predicted  their  IT  training 
budget  would  increase  as  well.  Therefore,  the 
only  way  to  meet  growing  training  demands 
without  dramatically  increasing  your  budget 
is  through  more  effective  training.  And  the 
most  precise  way  to  measure  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  is  through  a  return  on 
investment  analysis  of  training  programs. 


L 
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Allan  Wood,  CIO,  Mellon  Financial,  used  an  ROI 

of  training  analysis  to  lower  staff  attrition.  .  115  mm 
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Training 


Mellon  Financial 
designed  a  training 
program  aimed 
specifically  at 
reducing  staff 
turnover.  Through 
constant  analysis 
and  improvement,  it 
dropped  its  attrition 
rate  from  20  percent 
in  1997  to  12  percent 
in  1999  and  10  percent 
in  2000.  _ 


Because  there  isn’t  much  incentive  to  con¬ 
duct  an  ROI  study  if  a  training  program  will 
be  approved  without  one,  it  is  up  to  the  CIO 
to  require  employees  to  justify  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  before  he  dedicates  a  slice  of  the  budget 
to  it,  Hall  says.  “If  you  have  poor  accounta¬ 
bility  in  your  organization,  you  are  wasting 
money  all  over  the  place,”  he  says.  “But  you 
can  bring  good  business  metrics  to  this  area, 
and  you  can  do  good  studies  on  the  business 
case  for  training  to  make  sure  your  company 
is  getting  good  ROI  on  it.” 

The  Importance  of  ROI 

Allan  Wood,  CIO  of  Mellon  Financial  in 
Pittsburgh,  has  sampled  this  wisdom  first¬ 
hand.  Like  at  most  companies,  employee 
turnover  was  a  large  problem  for  his  IT 
department.  “We  knew  that  there  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  cost  in  technology  staff  turnover — 
both  in  quantifiable  terms  and  in  softer 
terms,”  he  says.  “It  is  the  cost  of  recruiting, 
the  cost  of  bringing  the  technologist  on 
board,  the  loss  of  productivity  during  the 
learning  stage,  but  also  [costs  in]  some  of 
the  softer  [areas]  like  morale  and  continuity 
issues.”  Mellon  designed  a  training  program 
aimed  specifically  at  reducing  the  turnover 
and,  through  constant  analysis  and  improve¬ 


ment,  dropped  its  attrition  rate  from  20  per¬ 
cent  in  1997  to  12  percent  in  1999  and  10 
percent  in  2000. 

But  what  Mellon  accomplished  is  not 
easy,  as  conducting  an  ROI  of  training  calls 
for  stringent  goal  setting  and  continuous 
analysis.  Mathematically,  ROI  is  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  benefits  to  cost  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  original  investment.  In  simpler 
terms,  it  is  a  way  of  finding  if  the  training 
met  its  goals  to  an  extent  that  justified  its 
cost.  According  to  Greg  Wang,  director  of 
strategic  management  for  DPT  Consulting 
in  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  an  ROI  study  seeks  to 
justify  and  improve  a  training  program  as 
well  as  to  devise  an  overall  training  strategy. 
There  is  a  misconception  that  ROI  should  be 
left  to  mathematicians  with  glasses  thick 
enough  to  peer  through  a  haze  of  regression 
models  and  partial  derivatives.  That  percep¬ 
tion  of  complexity  has  deterred  many  from 
attempting  ROI  studies.  But,  in  fact,  doing 
a  training  ROI  is  just  a  fancy  way  of  doing 
cost-benefit  analysis. 

And  not  conducting  an  ROI  analysis  of 
training  can  cost  your  company  valuable 
input  that’s  necessary  for  improving  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  at  Lima,  Pa. -based  Pilot 
Air  Freight,  there  is  currently  no  mecha¬ 
nism  for  measuring  ROI.  Gene  Malcolm, 
Pilot’s  senior  vice  president  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  information  systems,  fears  that  his 
company’s  failure  to  implement  such  a 
measurement  has  cost  the  organization  the 
opportunity  to  hire  and  train  candidates 
with  entry-level  skills  to  replace  departed 
employees,  rather  than  paying  contractors 
as  much  as  $250  an  hour  to  make  up  the 
staffing  shortage.  “If  we  knew  X  dollars 
were  being  saved  by  doing  this  amount  of 
training,”  says  Malcolm,  “we  might  be 
more  apt  to  go  out  and  hire  additional 
resources  now  and  get  them  that  training.” 
Pilot  recently  added  three  new  IT  employ¬ 
ees.  But  maybe,  says  Malcolm,  Pilot  would 
have  had  a  better  return  by  spending  its 
budget  on  hiring  and  training  six  workers 
with  fewer  skills  and  less  experience  than 
these  highly  paid  new  employees. 

Electronic  retailer  QVC,  located  in  West 


I 

Gene  Malcolm,  senior  vice  president  of  IT,  Pilot  Air  Freight,  says  that  doing 
an  ROI  of  training  is  the  only  wav  to  improve  results. 
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Managing  network  security  is  a  full-time  job.  Firewalls 
are  a  good  start,  but  it  takes  more  than  just  hardware 
and  software  to  get  the  job  done.  Real  security  means 
spotting  attacks  and  responding  to  them  the  instant 
they  occur.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  sure  an  attack 
doesn’t  compromise  your  business,  shut  your  network 
down,  and  send  your  stock  plummeting. 


When  you  register  for  our 
web  seminar,  “How  Safe  Is 
Your  Network  From  Hackers?” 
at  www.counterpane.com, 
you’ll  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Secrets  e[  Lies,  a  new  book 
from  Bruce  Schneier, 
co-founder  of  Counterpane. 

Or  call  us  at  (866)  265-5871. 


Counterpane  detects  internal  and  external  threats 
to  your  business  by  manning  operations  centers 
with  the  world’s  foremost  network  security  experts - 
experts  who  know  the  latest  risks  and  monitor  your 
network  for  any  irregular  activity  24/7/365. 

We  watch.  We  respond.  We  are  your  best  defense. 
And  we  never  rest. 


Counterpane” 

Internet  Security 


Training 


QVC  CiO  John  Link  says  art  ROI  study  led  hi: 
company  to  beef  up  employee  training  rat! 
than  hiring  outside  programmers. 


Chester,  Pa.,  launched  such  a  program  last 
year.  The  IT  department  needed  to  fill  eight 
open  positions,  and  rather  than  fill  them 
from  the  outside — its  typical  practice — it 
invited  employees  from  across  the  company 
to  apply  for  the  openings.  QVC  selected  eight 
employees  from  the  150  applicants  and 
enrolled  them  in  an  extensive  eight-week 
training  program  covering,  among  other 
things,  database  design,  Visual  Basic,  struc¬ 
tured  query  language  and  HTML.  An  ROI 
study  in  which  the  training  and  productivity 
costs  of  the  eight  employees  were  weighed 
against  traditional  hiring  costs  found  that 
the  cost  of  training  was  less  than  the  recruit¬ 
ment  costs  and  the  higher  salaries  outside 
programmers  would  have  demanded.  “We 
can  bring  consultants  on  to  write  code  in  a 
crunch,  but  we  can’t  bring  in  people  who 
know  QVC,”  says  QVC  CIO  John  Link. 
“We  are  expecting  these  people  to  be  high 
achievers  in  their  career,  and  we  expect  them 
to  be  very  loyal  to  QVC.”  This  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  grown  to  14  employees — well  over 
a  third  of  QVC’s  overall  IT  hires  for  the  year. 

Just  because  a  program  succeeded  at  one 
company,  it  won’t  necessarily  work  at 
another;  ROI  measures  too  many  factors 
that  are  unique  to  the  company. 

“It’s  a  pain,”  admits  Hall.  “And  that’s 

Because  ROI 
requires  measure¬ 
ments  before,  during 
and  after  training, 
finding  the  ROI  of  a 
particular  training 
program  is  not  a 
discrete  event  but 
should  be  part  of  an 
ongoing  process. 


why  people  hardly  ever  do 
it.”  ROI  analysis  requires  an 
in-depth  understanding  of 
your  company’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  strategies, 
and  extensive  goal  setting. 

Plus  it  takes  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  Jack 
Phillips,  vice  president  of 
Jack  Phillips  Center  for  Re¬ 
search  (a  division  of  Franklin 
Covey),  based  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  suggests  that  a 
complete  ROI  study  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  only  about 
10  percent  to  20  percent  of 
training  programs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you’re  rolling  out 
SAP,  it’s  obvious  that  you 
need  to  train  your  IT  staff 
on  it.  Therefore,  doing  an 
ROI  process  would  be 
pointless.  Similarly,  analyz¬ 
ing  the  returns  on  a  pre¬ 
sumably  low-cost  noontime 
stress  reduction  seminar  pro¬ 
bably  isn’t  worth  the  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  candidate  for  an  ROI  study, 
says  Phillips,  is  a  training  program  that  “pro¬ 
bably  has  a  very  long  life  cycle,  is  very  closely 
tied  to  operational  goals,  strategically  focused, 
very  expensive  and  has  a  high  visibility.” 

ROI  101 

Because  ROI  requires  measurements  before, 
during  and  after  training,  finding  the  ROI 
of  a  particular  training  program  is  not  a  dis¬ 
crete  event  but  should  be  part  of  an  ongo¬ 
ing  process.  The  focus  on  pretraining  meas¬ 
urements  also  helps  align  a  program  with 
the  overall  IT  strategy.  “The  first  step  has  got 
to  be  to  identify  my  IT  needs  and  goals,” 
says  Martin  Bean,  president  of  ProMetric,  a 
Baltimore-based  skills  assessment  organiza¬ 
tion.  “Then  what  I  have  to  do  is  compare 
my  existing  workforce  and  the  skills  that 
they  have  got  to  these  goals.”  A  well-planned 
training  program,  he  says,  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  close  the  skills  gap — and  an  ROI 


study  is  the  only  way  to  measure  that. 

To  be  certain  that  the  training — and  not 
random,  external  factors — is  responsible  for 
closing  the  gap,  the  effects  of  the  training 
need  to  be  isolated.  The  easiest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  measure  a  behavior  in  a  group  of 
employees  before  training  and  again  after 
training.  For  example,  a  large  financial  com¬ 
pany  that  DPT’s  Wang  worked  with  had  a 
high  turnover  rate.  A  survey  of  departed 
employees  found  that  the  reason  most  left 
was  dissatisfaction  with  the  level  of  train¬ 
ing.  To  address  this,  the  company  imple¬ 
mented  a  skills  development  program  that 
averaged  80  hours  a  year  per  employee.  The 
ROI  it  was  looking  for  was  a  decrease  in 
turnover  that  would  represent  a  savings 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  training. 

First  the  human  resources  department 
measured  the  average  turnover  rate — 
23  percent  per  year — and  then  calculated  the 
cost  of  training  its  100-person  IT  depart¬ 
ment.  The  average  employee  wage  was  $35 
per  hour,  so  80  hours  of  training  for  100 
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The  brain  is  connected 

to  the  backbone. 


At  AT&T  Business,  we’ve  got  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
wide-ranging  IP  backbones  in  the  business.  We've  also  got  40,000 
experienced  and  innovative  engineers,  strategic  consultants 
and  support  personnel  to  help  you  put  it  to  work.  AT&T  Business. 
Because  even  the  strongest  backbone  can't  stand  alone. 


AT&T  Busi  ness 

Innovative  Networks.  Innovative  Thinking"" 


©2001  AT&T  Business 


Put  our  brains  and  backbone  at  the  heart  of  your  networking.  Call  1  888  889-0234  or  visit  www.att.com/business/now 


Training 


people  would  cost  $280,000.  Instructors, 
classrooms  and  other  costs  brought  the  total 
to  $450,000.  The  ROI  calculation  showed 
that  the  company  reduced  turnover  by 
8  percent,  saving  $453,000  in  related  costs 
for  new  hires.  Ultimately  the  company  used 
the  ROI  to  reduce  training  hours  because  the 
data  showed  that  employees  were  actually 
receiving  too  much  nonproductive,  expen¬ 
sive  training  hours  and  that  less  time  spent  in 
more  focused  training  actually  yielded  bet¬ 
ter  results. 

While  the  CIO  needs  to  take  the  initiative 
by  requiring  the  ROI  study,  the  task  itself 
can  be  left  to  a  staff  member  or,  depending 
on  how  thoroughly  a  company  wants  the 
study  conducted,  to  an  outside  consultant. 
Either  way,  the  CIO  will  have  important  data 
with  which  to  make  decisions  on  current  and 
future  training  programs. 

Here  are  the  five  steps  the  financial  com¬ 
pany  followed  to  determine  the  ROI  of  its 
training  program: 

1.  Measure  the  initial  reaction  to  the 
training.  This  is  the  first  and  most  basic  level, 
usually  involving  a  post-training  survey 
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assessing  the  quality  of  the  class.  In  the  case 
of  the  financial  company,  the  employees 
were  asked  if  the  material  was  easy  to  fol¬ 
low,  if  the  instructor  was  familiar  with  the 
subject  matter  and  if  the  facility  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning. 

2.  Analyze  the  learning.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  to  do  this,  such  as  testing,  sim¬ 
ulations  and  instructor  evaluations.  What 
matters  most  is  finding  out  if  the  employees 
actually  absorbed  the  class  content.  These 
first  two  steps  are  early  indicators.  Without 
positive  feedback  and  good  marks  on  the 
testing,  a  positive  ROI  is  unlikely. 

3.  Analyze  the  skills  gained  over  the  long 
term.  The  goal  of  this  step  is  to  assess 
whether  on-the-job  behavior  changed  after 
the  training.  This  data  should  be  collected 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  In  the  exam¬ 
ple  cited  by  Wang,  the  year  after  the  train¬ 
ing  was  put  in  place,  turnover  dropped 
8  percent,  giving  the  company  a  tangible 
measure  of  the  training’s  effectiveness.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  phase,  data  is  also  gathered  on  how 
participants  have  used  their  new  skills. 

Phillips  says  this  skills  analysis  can  yield 


Pop  Quiz 

Is  your  IT  organization  a  candidate  for  an  ROI  study? 
Before  conducting  an  ROI  of  your  department’s  training 
program  you  should  answer  the  following  questions. 


1.  Are  you  responsible  for  your 
training  budget? 

2.  Is  there  a  wide  variety  of  training 
programs  in  your  IT  organization? 

3.  Do  you  have  high  employee 
turnover? 

4.  Does  your  company  culture 
accept  measurements? 

5.  Has  your  IT  department  ever 
experienced  a  training  disaster? 

6.  Does  your  IT  organization  com¬ 
pete  with  other  functions  for 
resources? 


7.  Is  your  IT  organization  undergo¬ 
ing  significant  change? 

8.  Is  your  IT  training  linked  to  the 
company’s  strategic  direction? 

9.  Do  you  have  a  low  investment  in 
measurements  and  evaluations? 

10.  Is  there  pressure  on  your  IT 
organization  to  take  more  accounta¬ 
bility  for  its  budget? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  more  than 
one  of  these  questions,  then  an  ROI 
study  may  be  a  good  idea  for  your 
IT  organization. 


SOURCE:  JACK  PHILLIPS.  PRESIDENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  RESOURCE  ORGANIZATION 


valuable  data  on  what  worked — and  what 
didn’t — in  a  training  program.  “Level  three 
is  some  of  the  most  valuable  data  you  have,” 
says  Phillips.  “If  they  are  not  using  the  skills, 
we  want  to  find  out  why.  And  there  we  may 
see  disconnects  with  the  environment,  lack 
of  support,  maybe  the  wrong  skills;  it  might 
not  be  what  is  needed  at  this  time.” 

4.  Measure  the  business  impact.  This  step 
of  the  ROI  calculation  determines  the  mon¬ 
etary  value  of  the  measured  change.  In  the 
example  of  the  100-person  IT  shop  cited  by 
Wang,  an  8  percent  turnover  reduction  is 
eight  less  employees  to  recruit,  train  and 
bring  up  to  speed — a  cost  of  $56,625  per 
new  hire.  As  a  result  of  the  training  regimen, 
the  company  saved  $453,000. 

5.  Analyze  the  actual  ROI.  This  phase  is 
really  just  another  way  to  express  the  busi¬ 
ness  impact,  this  time  taking  into  account 
the  program’s  cost.  In  our  example,  the 
training  cost  $450,000  while  yielding 
$453,000  in  benefits.  To  find  the  ROI,  we 
take  the  benefits  and  subtract  the  total  cost, 
and  then  divide  the  result  by  the  total  cost. 
Multiplying  this  number  by  100  yields  the 
ROI  percentage.  In  this  case  the  ROI  is  .67 
percent,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  for  every 
dollar  spent  the  company  returned  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent. 

That’s  a  positive  ROI,  but  hardly  the 
vast  savings  the  company  expected. 
However,  just  doing  the  ROI  calculation 
isn’t  enough;  you  have  to  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  make  adjustments.  In  this  case,  the 
analysis  showed  that  the  lowest  turnover 
rate  was  among  employees  who  trained  60 
to  70  hours  annually,  and  that  the  turnover 
rate  actually  increased  for  employees  with 
less  than  50  or  more  than  80  hours  of  train¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  not  only  was  it  possible 
to  not  provide  enough  training,  it  was  also 
possible  to  overwhelm  the  participants  with 
too  much  training.  Thanks  to  this  data,  the 
CIO  decided  to  reduce  training  to  64  hours 
a  year,  thus  cutting  costs. 

In  this  case,  the  CIO  used  the  data  to 
make  an  informed  decision  to  change  the 
program.  And  the  result  was  a  more  efficient 
and  cost-effective  training  program. 


Wearing  spurs?  It  seems  strange, 

but  since  his  company  began  using  WebEx,  ^ 

Charles  has  been  roping  in  all  kinds  of  deals  with  online  meetings — 
even  on  weekends.  Wearing  his  sales  manager's  hat,  he  gives  presentations, 
demonstrates  products,  trains  new  reps  and  interacts  with  customers  by  sharing 
documents  and  applications.  WebEx's  powerful  communication  services  integrate 
real-time  data,  voice  and  video  in  one  incredibly  interactive  Web  meeting 
environment.  See  for  yourself  why  Compaq,  PeopleSoft  and  many  others  have 
standardized  on  WebEx.  Visit  webex.com  or  call  1-877-50-WebEx. 


Just  15  minutes 
ago  he  wrangled 
up  a  multimillion 
dollar  deal. 


Powering  real-time  meetings  on  the  Web 
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Training 


Online  Learning 


One  way  many  companies  have  realized  sig¬ 
nificant  training  cost  savings  is  through 
online  learning.  Electronic  learning  accounts 
for  only  a  small  part  of  training  today,  but 
that  is  changing.  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
IDC  (a  sister  company  to  CIO's  publisher, 
CXO  Media)  sizes  the  online  learning  mar¬ 
ket  at  $2.2  billion  but  expects  it  to  grow  to 
a  staggering  $11.4  billion  by  2003. 

General  Electric  is  one  company  going  for 
online  training  in  a  big  way.  In  1998,  GE 
analyzed  the  efficiency  of  an  orientation 
course  aimed  at  GE  Aircraft  Engine  cus¬ 
tomers  that  required  them  to  travel  to  GE’s 
Cincinnati  headquarters.  The  course  lasted 
for  three  days  and  cost  the  company  $47  an 
hour  in  lost  productivity  per  customer  and 
$1,500  for  travel  and  living  expenses  for 
those  [customers]  flown  in.  In  addition,  the 
training  facility  needed  to  be  upgraded  at  a 
cost  of  $4.5  million.  But  rather  than  do  this, 
GE  decided  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  online  version 

pie  from  “missing  time  with  their  families.”  of  the  training. 

An  ROI  of  the  on¬ 
line  course  revealed 
that  employees  were 
able  to  absorb  the  same 
amount  of  learning  as 
in  the  onsite  training 
and  were  able  to  do 
this  in  only  three  hours 
versus  the  three-day 
course.  So  the  com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of 
time  employees  spent 
away  from  their  jobs 
as  well  as  save  money 
on  travel  costs. 

Russ  Mayer,  vice 
president  and  CIO, 
e-business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions,  of  GE 
Aircraft  Engines,  says 
the  online  system  did 
lose  some  effectiveness 
because  of  the  lack  of 


Given  the  shortage 
of  IT  skills  in  the 
marketplace  and 
employees’  demands 
to  keep  their  skills 
fresh,  failing  to 
measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  training 
programs  is  a  sure 
way  to  cripple  an 
organization. 


in-person,  face-to-face  training  but  that  “the 
cost  savings  way  make  up  for  it.” 

In  fact,  the  savings  were  so  substantial 
that  GE  CEO  Jack  Welch  announced  last 
August  a  corporatewide  plan  to  move 
50  percent  of  all  GE’s  training  online  by  the 
end  2001.  At  GE  Aircraft  Engines,  the  IT 
department  has  taken  on  a  challenge  to 
reduce  its  training  budget  by  $100,000  by 
replacing  traditional  classroom  training 
with  online  learning.  “Using  technology  is 
a  key  way  that  we  take  cost  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Mayer.  “But  it’s  not  just  taking 
cost  out.”  Because  online  learning  elimi¬ 
nates  days  on  airplanes  and  nights  in  hotels, 
“we’re  looking  at  this  as  a  key  job  satisfier 
so  that  we  don’t  have  people  missing  time 
with  their  families.” 

Another  Weapon 

While  measuring  the  ROI  of  training  won’t 
fix  all  of  an  organization’s  training  and 
budget  problems,  it  is  a  powerful  tool  that 
should  be  in  every  CIO’s  toolkit.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  being  accountable  for 
your  own  training  budget  and  for  gauging 
its  effectiveness.  By  finding  out  how  much 
the  IT  department  is  spending  on  training 
and  then  measuring  the  benefits,  both  hard 
and  soft,  a  CIO  can  not  only  free  up  money 
for  other  uses,  but  he  can  also  ensure  that 
the  programs  are  in  line  with  the  company’s 
overall  strategy. 

Given  the  shortage  of  IT  skills  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  employees’  demands  to  keep 
their  skills  fresh,  failing  to  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  training  programs  is  a  sure  way 
to  cripple  an  organization.  “A  CIO  has  to  be 
very  aware  of  training,”  says  Mellon’s 
Wood,  “because  the  people  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  need  to  know  that  it  is  something  that 
the  CIO  knows  about  and  cares  about.” 
And  doing  an  ROI  of  training  is  one  of  the 
best  tools  a  CIO  has  to  ensure  the  quality 
of  the  training  being  delivered.  HH 


Has  ROI  solved  any  training  problems  at  your  organ¬ 
ization?  Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  would  like  to 
know.  E-mail  him  at  bworthen@cio.com. 
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ALLING  MARS 


Internet  technology  can  help 
scientists  communicate  with  other 
planets,  says  Chad  Edwards, 
manager  of  the  Mars  Network  Office. 


MARS,  WITH  ITS  WIND-SCULPTED  SURFACE  AND 
possibilities  of  ancient  life,  has  always  held 
deep  fascination  for  humans.  Ever  since  the 
first  Viking  spacecraft  landed  there  a  quarter 
century  ago  and  sent  back  the  first  pictures  of 
the  martian  landscape,  that  fascination  has  only 
deepened.  In  1997  the  Mars  Pathfinder  became 
the  latest  visitor  to  land  there  successfully, 
enchanting  the  public  at  home  with  a  series  of 
visually  stunning  panoramic  shots  that  have 
whetted  the  appetite  for  future  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  exploration  of  the  red  planet.  ■  What  the 
public  didn’t  know  was  just  how  difficult 
those  shots  were  to  engineer  and  to  get  back 
to  Earth.  The  Pathfinder  could  send  data 
at  an  average  of  only  30  megabits  a  day, 
meaning  one  panorama  could  take  many 
days  to  relay.  ■  That  just  doesn’t 
cut  it  for  the  kind  of  work  that 
scientists  at  the  Mars  Network 
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Reader  ROI 

►  See  what  plans  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  for  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  final  frontier 

►  See  how  these  plans  could 
revolutionize  the  way  space 
research  is  conducted 

►  Find  out  what  it  could 
mean  for  life  out  there  as 
well  as  here  on  Earth 
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Office — a  federally  funded  outfit  associated 
with  NASA  and  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory — want  to  do  next.  To  achieve 
their  ultimate  goal  of  discovering  whether 
there  is,  or  has  ever  been,  life  on  other  planets, 
scientists  need  to  significantly  improve  com¬ 
munications  between  Mars  and  Earth. 

This  year,  the  Mars  Odyssey  orbiter  will 
carry,  in  addition  to  its  suite  of  science 
instruments,  a  telecommunications  relay 
package  that  will  provide  support  for  a  2003 
mission  that  will  land  two  rovers  to  roam 
Mars’  surface.  The  rovers  will  perform 
sophisticated  scientific  experiments,  such  as 
collecting  soil  samples  and  analyzing  them  at 
the  scene.  A  second  mission  planned  for 
2005  calls  for  a  Mars  reconnaissance  orbiter 
that  will  include  a  camera  capable  of  cap¬ 
turing  images  on  the  planet’s  surface  that 
are  only  20  centimeters  wide.  Then,  in  2007, 
NASA  will  collaborate  with  the  Italian  space 
agency  to  send  an  orbiter 
that  will  be  the  first  to  have 
telecommunications  as  its 
primary  function.  Ultimately, 
we  could  see  a  spaceborne 
Internet  that  could  revolution¬ 
ize  how  people  work  in  outer 
space,  just  as  the  Internet  is 
changing  our  more  prosaic 
Earth-bound  life.  Chad  Edwards,  manager 
of  the  Mars  Network  Office,  talks  about 
taking  a  major  step  forward  in  space  explo¬ 
ration  that  could  also  have  implications  for 
how  we  use  the  data  gathered  from  inter¬ 
planetary  visits  on  Earth. 

CIO:  What  are  your  long-range  plans  in 
terms  of  telecommunications? 

Edwards:  We’ll  get  our  first  experience  using 
relay  links  with  the  2003  rovers,  and  for 
2007,  we  have  proposed  a  dedicated  tele¬ 
com  orbiter  that  would  be  a  partnership 
between  Italy  and  NASA.  That  will  be  the 
first  time  we’ll  have  a  dedicated  orbiter,  so 
we’ll  be  spending  a  lot  of  time  during  the 
coming  year  with  our  Italian  colleagues  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  the  best  way  to  use  that  capa¬ 
bility.  We  have  studied  a  number  of  potential 
mission  concepts  for  dedicated  telecom  relay 


Researchers  want  Mars  rovers 
and  science  laboratories  to  send 
data  back  to  Earth  more  quickly. 


E'D  LIKE  A  ROVER  ON  MARS  to  have  its  software 

/ 

I 

decide  to  deliver  a  file  to  wherever  it  needed  to  on 
Earth  without  worrying  about  the  bits  and  bytes. 


orbiters  with  capabilities  up  to  1Mbps  con¬ 
tinuous  data  rate  from  the  surface  of  the 
planet  back  to  Earth,  or  about  85  gigabits 
of  data  per  martian  day.  That  represents  a 
more  than  three  orders  of  magnitude 
increase  in  data  return  relative  to  the  Mars 
Pathfinder  mission.  A  gigabit  will  give  you  a 
pretty  decent  panorama  or  allow  you  to  send 
streaming  video  back  to  Earth  with  very 
good  fidelity. 

Other  than  bandwidth,  what  else  are  you 
working  on  that  will  allow  better  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Mars  landers? 
Extending  the  Internet  to  Mars.  By  doing 
so,  you  can  better  ensure  that  all  of  your 
data  gets  to  its  destination  without  being 
compromised.  We’d  like  a  rover  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Mars  to  be  able  to  have  its  software 
autonomously  decide  to  deliver  a  file  to 


wherever  it  needed  to  on  Earth  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  bits  and  bytes.  In  the  past, 
you  had  to  worry  about  moving  bits  from 
one  computer  to  another  and  how  those  bits 
would  be  formatted,  but  this  way  you  can 
send  files  and  the  IP  stack  deals  with  all  of 
the  issues  related  to  getting  that  file  from 
point  A  to  point  B. 

How  can  you  accomplish  this? 

We’re  working  on  developing  a  layered 
architecture  that  would  allow  us  to  move 
data  from  point  to  point  without  worrying 
about  the  fine  details.  That  way,  as  new 
technologies  come  along,  we’ll  be  able  to 
make  changes  to  the  underlying  physical 
infrastructures  without  disturbing  the  proto¬ 
cols  that  are  already  in  place.  So  we’ll  have 
a  layering  of  how  we  flow  information 
across  some  infrastructure  that  lets  us  evolve 
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it  in  time  and  accommodate  technology  infu¬ 
sion  without  having  to  scrap  our  investment. 
Eventually,  we  envision  a  bunch  of  local 
Internets  that  are  just  like  Earth’s  Internet, 
scattered  around  the  solar  system,  and 
“trunk  lines”  that  would  have  customized 
deep-space  link  protocols  to  connect  them. 


So  we’re  not  talking  about  the  Internet 
as  we  know  it  today,  right? 

Right.  The  basic  IP  stack  for  Earth’s  Internet 
was  built  for  Ethernet-connected  networks 
or  computers.  It  is  characterized  by  always 
being  connected  and  having  extremely 
low  bit-error  rates,  having  very  reliable 
Ethernet  or  fiber-optic  connections  between 


computers,  having  small  amounts  of  latency 
between  nodes  and  dealing  with  network 
traffic  congestion  as  opposed  to  bit-error 
rates.  For  our  deep-space  links,  we’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  issues  that  can  cause  the  IP 
stack  to  break  down,  like  a  lot  of  latency, 
intermittent  links  and  high  bit-error  rates 


because  of  very  low  signal  strength.  We  can 
encounter  latency  approaching  more  than  30 
minutes  on  the  link  from  the  orbiter  back  to 
Earth,  for  example.  We  borrow  a  lot  of  the 
concepts  of  Earth’s  Internet  but  come  up 
with  protocols  that  will  work  in  this  deep- 
space  application. 

There  is  an  effort  called  Interplanetary 


Internet  led  by  Adrian  Hooke,  manager  of 
NASA’s  space  mission  operation  and  stan¬ 
dardization  program,  and  Vint  Cerf,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Internet,  that  addresses  this 
issue.  The  goal  is  to  look  at  how  you  could 
seamlessly  extend  the  current  Internet  to 
accommodate  the  deep-space  links. 

Clearly  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done.  What’s 
really  possible? 
Developing  relay  links  that 
increase  the  amount  of 
data  we  get  back  from 
Mars.  Those  links  will 
allow  us  to  have  small 
landers  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  that  can 
relay  their  data  back  through  an  orbiter  and 
get  that  information  to  Earth.  We’d  also  like 
to  extend  the  Earth’s  Internet  to  include 
other  planets.  After  Mars,  the  next  planet 
we’ll  probably  attempt  to  connect  to  is 
Jupiter  and  its  moon  Europa,  which  has 
signs  of  a  liquid  ocean  underneath  the 
frozen  ice  cap.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
driven  the  search  for  life  on  Mars  and  our 
understanding  about  life  on  Earth  is  that, 
where  there  is  water,  there  is  life. 

What  do  you  consider  a  long  shot  in 
terms  of  future  capabilities? 

Nothing  is  a  long  shot.  It’s  just  a  question 
of  how  fast  things  will  happen.  One  thing 
that  really  excites  me  is  the  idea  of  a  sta¬ 
tionary  spacecraft  that  would  hover  above  a 
lander  just  like  an  Earth  geostationary  satel¬ 
lite.  That  opens  the  door  to  being  continu¬ 
ously  connected  with  the  landers  on  the  sur¬ 
face  at  very  high  data  rates.  I  don’t  know 
whether  we’ll  get  there  this  decade,  but  it’s 
a  capability  that  would  increase  by  three 
orders  of  magnitude  our  data  return  relative 
to  Pathfinder,  which  would  change  every¬ 
thing  about  the  way  we  interact  with  those 
spacecrafts. 

When  the  Mars  network  is  finished,  what 
will  it  look  like? 

I’d  compare  this  to  asking,  “When  the 
Internet  is  finished,  what  will  it  look  like?” 


E’D  ALSO  LIKE  TO  EXTEND  the  Earth’s  Internet  to 
include  other  planets.  The  next  planet  we’ll  probably 
attempt  to  connect  to  is  Jupiter  and  its  moon  Europa. 
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How  about  other  types  of  applications? 
What  could  your  research  contribute? 
There  are  a  lot  of  potential  applications.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  “Mars  TV.”  Imagine  that 
you  set  down  a  rover  with  multispectral 
imagers  and  cameras  and  that  bandwidth 
was  no  object.  You  could  just  start  sending 
back  a  stream  of  video  from  the  surface  of  the 
planet  and  provide  Mars  TV.  Businesses 
could  also  use  the  streaming  video  to  develop 
entertainment  applications.  They  could  build 
a  software  model  of  the  martian  environment 
and  combine  it  with  visual  and  tactile  sensors 
to  allow  anyone  to  be  a  virtual  astronaut.  You 
could  basically  step  into  this  virtual  martian 
environment  and  explore  it  yourself. 


USINESSES  COULD  BUILD  a  software  model  of  the  martian 
environment  to  allow  anyone  to  be  a  virtual  astronaut. 
You  could  step  into  this  environment  and  explore  it  yourself. 


Our  current  strategy  is  an  evolutionary  one, 
where  we  work  to  understand  the  commu¬ 
nications  needs  of  our  future  missions  and 
the  technological  capabilities  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  meeting  them,  and  then 
devise  a  cost-effective  strategy  for  deploying 
those  capabilities. 

This  is  great  stuff,  but  it’s  complicated. 
Does  the  Mars  exploration  mission  need 
a  CIO? 

Mars  exploration  is  an  international  activity. 
The  European  and  Japanese  space  agencies 
will  each  have  an  orbiter  arriving  there  in  the 
2003  time  frame,  and  the  French  and  Italian 
space  agencies  are  also  interested  in  sending 
orbiters.  We  want  to  use  their  orbiters  for 
relay  communications,  and  they  want  to  use 
ours.  Dealing  with  other  countries,  devel¬ 
oping  standards  and  achieving  interoperabil¬ 


ity  will  require  someone  to  lead  the  effort, 
and  a  CIO  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  effort,  forge  alliances  and  keep  on 
top  of  the  technology.  To  some  extent,  that’s 
my  job.  I  try  to  lead  that  type  of  interaction 
with  our  foreign  partners  to  make  sure  we 
achieve  standardization. 

What  can  we  learn  from  this  research  to 
help  us  deliver  satellite-based  commu¬ 
nications  such  as  the  wireless  Internet 
we  have  on  Earth? 

There  is  no  way  you  could  justify  what 
we’re  doing  on  Mars  because  it’s  going  to 
lead  the  way  for  solving  the  problems  on 
Earth.  But  this  is  an  interesting  communi¬ 
cation  problem  that  will  fuel  a  lot  of  cre¬ 
ative  thought.  I  see  information  flowing 
from  both  the  terrestrial  wireless  community 
into  our  solutions  and  vice  versa. 


Could  there  come  a  day  when  astronauts 
or  colonies  of  people  living  on  Mars  could 
communicate  with  Earth  in  real-time? 
Earth-Mars  communication  is  possible,  but  I 
don’t  think  we’re  going  to 
change  the  speed-of-light 
constraints.  We  don’t  know 
of  a  way  today  to  convey 
information  between  Earth 
and  Mars  at  a  speed  faster 
than  the  speed  of  light.  [It 
takes  light  six  to  eight  min¬ 
utes  to  travel  the  round-trip 
distance.]  We  don’t  foresee  a  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  latency  in  the  communications.  The 
advanced  communications  will  be  there,  but 
the  latency  will  also  be  there.  You  can’t  use 
a  joystick  from  Earth  to  command  a  robot 
on  Mars.  That  robot  has  to  have  a  lot  of 
autonomy  to  take  care  of  itself  on  time  scales 
of  up  to  an  entire  day.  As  we  achieve  better 
and  better  communications,  we  can  shorten 
that  time  to  ultimately  the  round-trip  light 
time  where  we  could  be  interacting  with 
these  robots  on  time  scales  of  tens  of  min¬ 
utes.  But  once  we  have  humans  on  Mars, 
they  will  be  able  to  interact  with  those  robots 
with  effectively  no  latency.  That’s  a  big  incen¬ 
tive  for  getting  people  to  Mars.  BE! 


Share  your  visions  for  the  technology  of  the  future 
with  CIO.  Write  to  letters@cio.com.  Karen  D.  Schwartz 
can  be  reached  at  karen.schwartz@bigfoot.com. 
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Instead  of  creating  channel  conflict ,  e-commerce  has  led 
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SecureRite.com,  Clark  Security  Products’  online 
venture,  boosts  collaboration  between  Clark  and 
its  distributors,  says  COO  Glenn  Younger. 


WHEN  POLAROID  first  floated  the  idea  of  a 
B2B  website  for  its  commercial  imaging  customers, 
company  execs  began  talking  about  how  Polaroid 
could  use  e-commerce  to  cut  out  its  dealer  channel. 


Eliminating  trading  partners,  proponents  of  the  B2B 
site  argued,  would  give  Polaroid  more  control  over 


how  its  products  were  sold  and,  better  still,  pad  prof¬ 
its  by  absorbing  the  dealer  markup.  Yet  once  Polaroid 
e-commerce  managers  started  factoring  in  costs 


for  things  like  inventory 
management  and  logis¬ 
tics,  the  math  just  didn’t 
add  up.  Polaroid  was  no 
more  equipped  to  ship, 
bill  and  service  products 


Reader  ROI 

Find  out  why  disintermedia¬ 
tion  didn’t  happen 

Learn  how  companies  have 
reflowed  distribution  channels 
in  the  wake  of  e-business 

Understand  how  new  types 
of  online  entities  compete 
with  dotcoms 


CROSSING 

dealers  and  vendors  toward  new  forms  of  cooperation  by  beth  stackpole 
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than  its  dealers  were  to  manufacture  pho¬ 
tographic  goods. 

“In  a  matter  of  weeks,  we  realized  we 
were  not  going  to  do  a  wholesale  channel 
disintermediation,”  says  Jim  Barron,  vice 
president  of  Internet  development  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Polaroid.  “The 
reality  of  having  to  bill  and  ship  goods  is 
what  we  really  had  to  think  through.  We 
quickly  realized  that  whatever  margin  we’d 
recover  from  disintermediating  the  chan¬ 
nel  would  be  eaten  up  quickly”  to  cover 
those  costs. 

Instead  of  excluding  dealers,  Polaroid 
embraced  them.  Last  June,  the  company 
launched  PolaroidWork.com,  a  site  for 
commercial  customers  that  delivers  infor¬ 
mation  and  demonstrations  on  products 
such  as  film,  cameras  and  digital  imaging 
equipment.  Customers  don’t  actually  close 
a  transaction  over  the  site.  Instead,  they  use 
it  to  comparison  shop,  and  a  dealer  loca¬ 
tor  capability  provides  maps  and  directions 
to  three  local  dealers  where  products  can 
be  purchased. 

Some  business  customers  do  want  to 
buy  online,  however.  For  them,  Polaroid 
used  the  Web  to  reflow  its  dealer  channel. 

Polaroid  accredited  about  20  of  its  top 
U.S.  dealers  to  support  a  “Buy  Now”  capa¬ 
bility — essentially  a  hot  link  on  the 
PolaroidWork.com  site  that  takes  cus¬ 
tomers  directly  to  the  dealers’  websites  for 
completing  the  transaction. 

Already,  the  Buy  Now  function  on  Pol- 
aroidWork.com  has  translated  into  about 

three  or  four  sales  a  week  for  Bernie’s  Photo  Center,  a  Polaroid  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Pittsburgh,  according  to  Bernie’s  president,  Bruce  Klein. 
Klein  says  he’s  not  surprised  that  Polaroid  and  other  manufacturers 
like  Eastman  Kodak  and  The  Global  Olympus  Group  are  explor¬ 
ing  programs  to  bring  the  dealers  into  the  e-commerce  loop.  “It’s 
always  in  their  best  interest  to  keep  the  dealer  structure  and  distri¬ 
bution  the  way  it  is,”  he  explains.  “They  don’t  want  the  headaches  of 
dealing  with  individual  sales — someone  giving  a  bad  credit  card  or 
a  shipping  address  going  bad.  Polaroid  is  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany,  not  a  direct-sales  company,  and  they  realized  that  off  the  bat.” 

Polaroid  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  win-win  proposition  that  is 
increasingly  resonating  with  Net  businesses.  Although  many  early 
e-commerce  initiatives  flirted  with  bypassing  long-standing  channel 
relationships,  the  focus  has  shifted  to  finding  ways  to  empower  part- 


The  Internet  has  strengthened  4Point  Access  Control’s  channel  relationships, 
says  Med  Mosher,  co-owner  of  the  lock  shop. 


ners  and  make  them  an  effective  piece  of  a  company’s  online  sales 
operation.  Often  this  means  rethinking  the  structure  of  channels 
and  re-creating  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Web.  A  year  or  so 
into  the  online  game,  companies  are  realizing  that  creating  and  mar¬ 
keting  a  Web  storefront  for  B2C  or  B2B  commerce  is  the  easy  part 
of  the  equation.  The  other  key  pieces,  customer  service  and  fulfill¬ 
ment,  are  a  whole  new  ballgame  for  companies — one  most  are  not 
fully  equipped  to  handle. 

Far  from  being  disintermediated  out  of  existence,  distribution 
channels  remain  essential,  but  they  need  to  be  updated  for  the 
Internet  age,  says  Dan  Garretson,  a  senior  analyst  with  Forrester 
Research,  a  market  research  company  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Most 
industries  are  finding  that  the  [distribution]  channel  actually  serves 
a  valuable  role,  and  the  issue  is  now  what  changes  have  to  be  made 
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and  what  has  to  be  done  to  have  the  channel  better  support  them,” 
he  says.  But  that’s  not  to  say  a  vendor  can  afford  to  let  its  upstream 
manufacturers  do  all  the  work.  Channel  partners  that  don’t  reinvent 
themselves  to  become  more  efficient  and  add  value  are  always  in 
danger  of  being  cut  out.  “Refining  roles  is  where  the  conflict  now 
lies,”  Garretson  says.  “If  an  activity  is  not  adding  value,  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  go  away.” 

Companies  are  exploring  a  number  of  ways  to  pump  up  and 
realign  channels  in  the  wake  of  e-business.  One  of  the  easiest  and 
most  prevalent  moves  is  offering  dealer  locator  services  online.  These 
give  customers  the  option  of  getting  hands-on  support  from  a  local 
entity,  if  desired.  In  some  cases,  the  dealer  locator  apps  award  the 
selected  channel  partner  with  a  percentage  of  the  transaction  even  if 
it  didn’t  participate  in  the  sale.  On  the  marketing  front,  companies 
like  SecureRite.com  and  Kawasaki  Motors  are  teaming  up  with  dis¬ 
tributors  on  websites  that  help  drive  traffic  to  local  stores  and  their 
individual  websites.  Helping  less  tech-savvy  channel  players  build 
websites  is  another  way  companies  are  lending  a  hand.  And  some 
companies,  like  General  Motors,  are  going  so  far  as  collaborating 
with  their  channel  partners  to  create  new  online  ventures  that  can 
compete  with  dotcoms. 

“It’s  next  to  impossible  to  find  any  company  jumping  off  a  cliff 
and  saying  ‘We’re  laying  our  reseller  relationships  on  the  altar  of 
e-commerce,”’  says  Simon  Yates,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research. 


“Manufacturers  don’t  know  how  to  deal  with  consumers  in  a  B2C 
or  B2B  world.  That’s  why  there’s  such  a  deep  relationship  with  the 
channel.  So  disintermediation  happens  first,  and  then  things  get  re¬ 
intermediated  again.” 

STILL  IN  GOOD  HANDS 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Allstate  Insurance  to  understand  the  value  of  its 
13,000-strong  agent  channel  for  online  sales.  But  the  Northbrook, 
Ill.,  insurance  company  did  give  serious  consideration  to  selling 
directly  to  customers  online  in  the  very  early  stages  of  planning  its 
e-business  initiative.  The  Allstate  strawman  project,  code-named 
Yikes.com,  was  entertained  briefly  as  a  way  to  use  the  Web  to  gar¬ 
ner  efficiencies  in  selling  insurance  products.  Allstate  got  a  scare, 
however,  as  soon  as  it  started  talking  to  customers,  says  Steve  Groot, 
president  of  direct  distribution  and  e-commerce  at  Allstate  Insurance. 
While  customers  were  bullish  on  using  the  Internet  to  purchase 
Allstate  products,  they  were  adamant  about  having  a  real,  live  person 
as  part  of  the  process  to  help  them  with  decision  making,  particularly 
when  it  came  to  life,  property  and  car  insurance.  In  addition,  the 
company  would  have  had  to  spend  millions  to  create  a  new  online 
brand,  and  there  were  concerns  that  such  a  move  would  harm 
Allstate’s  carefully  cultivated  brand  recognition. 

When  Groot’s  team  actually  sat  down  to  do  the  math,  disinter¬ 
mediation  turned  out  to  not  make  much  business  sense,  either. 

“Selling  insurance  directly  over  the 
Internet  wasn’t  something  we  could 
offer  at  a  substantially  different 
price  level,”  Groot  says.  “In  the  cost 
of  personalized  insurance  products, 
there’s  not  a  lot  of  distribution  cost 
relative  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
product,  so  there’s  not  a  lot  to 
disintermediate.” 

As  a  result,  Allstate  settled  on  an 
integrated  strategy  that  would  let 
customers  shop  for  insurance  the 
traditional  way  via  local  agents  or 
through  more  modern  conveniences 
like  an  Internet  site  and  a  call  cen¬ 
ter,  both  of  which  are  available 
24  hours  a  day.  “When  you  say 
Allstate,  people  think  of  agents  first. 
We  didn’t  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  upset  what  the  customer 
visualized  as  the  value  proposition,” 
says  Groot,  the  executive  sponsor  of 
the  call  center  and  Internet  direct 
initiatives.  “Now  we’re  presenting 
to  the  public  both  a  clicks-and- 
bricks  presence,  and  agents  are 


Kawasaki’s  website  is  “a  no-lose  proposition”  for  dealers,  says  Terry  Adams, 
owner  of  Adams  Motorsports  Kawasaki. 
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WHAT*y  CHAINS 

Online  intermediaries  wring  efficiencies  from  the  Web 

AS  CHANNELS  reinvent  themselves  for  e-commerce,  make  way  for  upstarts  that  see 
opportunity  in  delivering  services  and  tools  designed  to  help  traditional  players  squeeze 
the  most  efficiencies  out  of  their  new  and  improved  online  relationships. 

Take  the  business  of  producing  corporate  collateral  materials— stationery,  sales  kits 
and  other  printed  items  promoting  brand  identity— a  niche  targeted  by  online  newcomer 
Noosh.  Here,  the  extended  value  chain  encompasses  corporate  clients,  creative  services 
departments,  printers,  direct  mail  houses,  fulfillment  organizations,  electronic  media 
shops  and  so  forth,  all  trying  to  manage  projects  using  an  array  of  tools  and  often  work¬ 
ing  off  a  set  of  incompatible  files.  Noosh’s  opportunity,  according  to  Dave  Hannebrink, 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing  and  business  development  for  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  startup,  is  to  provide  a  “collaborative  commerce"  service  for  improving  the  process 
of  managing  and  procuring  collateral  products. 

Noosh  clients,  which  range  from  corporate  customers  to  large  print  houses,  log  on  to 
the  hosted  service  via  a  browser  and  pay  for  services  by  transaction.  A  proprietary,  Web- 
based  system  enables  instant  messaging  to  all  entities  involved  in  a  project  and  stores  all 
messages  and  important  project  information  in  a  central  location.  By  serving  as  a  com¬ 
munications  node,  Noosh  speeds  transactions  and  cuts  down  on  misunderstandings. 

This  usefulness  to  companies  up  and  down  the  corporate  collateral  supply  chain  has 
allowed  Noosh  to  carve  out  a  space  in  this  vertical  market.  “It  organizes  the  steps  into  an 
online  model  both  [corporate  clients  and  collateral  producers]  can  deal  with,”  notes  John 
Katsaros,  vice  president  of  Jupiter  Research,  a  market  research  company  in  New  York  City. 

Rather  than  creating  an  online  print  broker  that  would  try  to  take  business  away  from 
the  existing  channel,  Noosh  saw  an  opening  in  a  process  that  is  highly  inefficient  and 
that  could  profit  from  tools  that  improve  production  and  tracking  of  collateral  materi¬ 
als.  “We’ve  never  thought  in  terms  of  disintermediating  anyone,”  says  Hannebrink.  “But 
this  industry  needed  assistance  in  reintermediation  and  in  making  it  more  efficient.  We 
provide  a  platform  by  which  all  people  throughout  many  companies  have  a  convenient 
way  to  share  specific  job  information." 

From  one  printer’s  perspective,  the  service  Noosh  has  created  helps  foster  better  rela¬ 
tionships  with  clients.  "Noosh  makes  communications  easier  because  it  stores  everything 
related  to  a  project  in  one  place,”  says  James  Fucillo,  a  San  Francisco-based  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  with  ColorGraphics,  a  $150  million  commercial  printer  with  several  West  Coast 
locations,  which  turned  to  the  service  at  the  request  of  several  large  corporate  customers. 
“It  makes  some  customers  more  comfortable  giving  us  jobs.”  -B.  Stackpole 


an  essential  part  of  us  moving  forward.” 

Through  Allstate.com,  which  began 
rolling  out  on  a  state-by-state  basis  in  May 
2000,  customers  can  research,  get  quotes 
and  purchase  automobile  and  property 
insurance  online.  Customers  are  prompted 
to  pick  a  local  agent  if  they  are  familiar  with 
one;  if  not,  the  system  automatically  assigns 
an  agent  to  the  sale  and  allots  him  a  serv¬ 
ice  commission  on  the  transaction — regard¬ 
less  of  the  agent’s  input.  In  addition  to  the 
financial  rewards,  agents  can  leverage  the 
online  reference  for  future  cross-selling 
opportunities.  Allstate  keeps  the  product 
selection  and  price  of  the  online  offerings 
consistent  with  its  brick-and-mortar  insur¬ 
ance  line  to  guard  against  channel  resist¬ 
ance  from  agents. 

“There’s  been  continual  communication 
to  our  agents  on  our  strategy  since 
November  1999,”  Groot  says.  For  the  next 
five  years,  he  notes,  the  bulk  of  Allstate’s 
sales  will  still  come  through  agents,  with  as 
much  as  20  percent  through  direct  chan¬ 
nels  and  the  majority  through  call  centers. 

Still,  Groot  contends  that  the  clicks-and- 
bricks  model  holds  promise:  “Agents  see 
the  potential  of  [the  new  direct  efforts]  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  flow  of  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  them.” 

Boosting  sales  is  just  one  of  the  carrots 
Kawasaki  holds  out  to  its  dealer  channel  as 
part  of  BuyKawasaki.com,  its  B2C  site  that 
markets  accessories  like  chrome  bolt-ons  for 
motorcycles  and  leather  riding  gear.  Kaw¬ 
asaki  opted  to  sell  accessories,  not  vehicles, 
on  its  site  partly  so  that  BuyKawasaki.com 
would  not  compete  with  its  dealers’  busi¬ 
nesses  and  partly  because  the  model  could 
also  increase  sales  at  local  stores,  according 
to  Roger  Peterson,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  for  Kawasaki  Motors  Corp. 

USA,  based  in  Irvine,  Calif.  “By  creating  a  presence  on  the  Net,  we’d 
drive  traffic  into  their  stores  because  a  lot  of  people  looking  to  buy 
accessories  want  to  see  and  touch  them,”  he  explains.  “Also,  we 
know  accessories  sell  more  vehicles  and  vehicles  sell  more  acces¬ 
sories,  and  we  wanted  to  sell  more  of  both.” 

Like  PolaroidWork.com,  BuyKawasaki.com  has  a  dealer  locator 
function,  which  upon  checkout  requires  the  buyer  to  specify  a  local 
dealer  before  the  sale  can  be  completed.  Unlike  Polaroid,  Kawasaki 


takes  care  of  order  fulfillment,  shipping  and  returns — responsibilities 
it  has  always  retained  for  accessories,  since  few  dealers  carry  the  full 
line  of  accessories.  For  their  part,  dealers  are  urged  to  provide  support, 
if  requested.  In  return,  dealers  get  a  cut  amounting  to  60  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturer’s  suggested  retail  price  and 
their  cost,  Peterson  says.  “It’s  a  no-lose  proposition,”  says  Terry 
Adams,  owner  of  Montgomery,  Ala. -based  Adams  Motorsports 
Kawasaki,  one  of  the  top  35  Kawasaki  dealers  in  the  United  States. 
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The  deal  gets  even  sweeter  with  Kawasaki’s  B2B  website,  accessed 
via  a  URL  similar  to  BuyKawasaki.com  (Kawasaki  withheld  the 
URL  for  security  reasons).  Here,  the  company  provides  software 
tools  so  that  dealers  can  analyze  customer  data  to  custom-tailor 
future  marketing  campaigns  and  refine  their  product  mix.  Dealers 
can  also  check  warranty  claims,  access  all  technical  service  bulletins, 
get  reports  on  their  online  rewards  and  order  replacement  parts  at 
any  time  of  day  instead  of  being  restricted  to  traditional  business 
hours.  Both  Kawasaki  websites  include  an  electronic  parts  catalog 
that  dealers  and  consumers  can  access.  Although  consumers  can’t 
actually  purchase  a  replacement  part  over  the  Web,  they  can  research 
their  requirements  and  generate  a  list  of  part  numbers  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  making  it  easier  for  local  dealers  to  process  orders.  “We 
wanted  to  put  together  a  model  that  would  be  a  positive  business 
move  for  dealers,”  Peterson  says. 

When  Avon  Products  launched  its  e-commerce  site  in  1997,  it 
didn’t  initially  reach  out  to  its  500,000  U.S.  Avon  representatives, 
although  that  was  always  the  beauty  products  company’s  long-term 
goal,  according  to  company  spokeswoman  Laura  Castellano.  At  that 
time,  Avon  headquarters  in  New  York  City  discouraged  independ¬ 
ent  reps  from  setting  up  their  own  websites  hawking  Avon  products 
because  the  company  wanted  to  create  a  consistent  look  and  feel 
that  would  promote  the  brand  across  all  Avon-related  sites,  she  says. 

Last  September,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  bring  its  distribution  chan¬ 
nel  into  e-commerce  and  turn  some  sales  reps  into  “e-reps,”  Avon 
rolled  out  webpage  templates  that  reps  can  use  to  offer  Avon  goods 
under  their  own  URLs.  The  templates  are  visually  consistent  with  the 


Jim  Barron  (left),  VP  of  Internet  development  at  Polaroid, 
says  channel  disintermediation  delivers  manufacturers  no 
savings.  Bruce  Klein  (right),  president  of  Bernie’s  Photo 
Center,  believes  it’s  best  to  leave  sales  to  dealers. 


corporate  site,  Avon.com,  but  reps  can  modify  up  to  10  percent 
with  photos  or  special  deals,  for  example.  Already,  16,000  Avon 
reps  have  signed  up  for  the  program. 

“We  are  using  the  Internet  as  an  enabler  for  our  channel,”  says 
Castellano,  adding  that  reps  can  also  use  the  corporate  website  for 
ordering,  tracking  inventory  and  billing.  “We  are  a  direct  sales  com¬ 
pany.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  sales  last  year  came  from  our  direct 
sales  channel,  and  we  anticipate  that  90  percent  of  sales  will  still 
come  from  that  channel  five  years  from  now.” 


THE  WHEEL  TURNS 

Some  companies  are  using  the  Web  to  deploy  new  channels  for  their 
existing  dealers.  General  Motors,  for  example,  is  looking  to  change 
its  business  focus  by  collaborating  with  its  7,700  dealers  on  a  new 
online  venture  that  will  compete  with  independent  car  buying  sites 
like  Autobytel.com.  According  to  Michael  Gluk,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  GM,  the  existing  GMBuyPower.com  site,  which 
offers  buying  information,  live  inventory  data  and  dealer  referrals 
related  to  GM  vehicles,  appeals  mostly  to  existing  GM  owners 
(40  percent  of  the  new  car  market).  With  the  new,  unnamed  site,  GM 
and  its  dealers  will  be  able  to  reach  the  remaining  60  percent  of 
new-car  buyers  by  offering  the  same  type  of  data  on  GM  and  non- 
GM  cars.  “We  have  no  intention  of  going  direct  [to  car  buyers],”  says 
Gluk.  “Dealers  have  the  relationship  with  customers;  we’re  just  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  tools  to  strengthen  their  relationship.” 

Although  the  project  is  still  in  the  early  development  stages,  Gluk 
says  GM  and  its  dealers  have  already  determined  a  number  of  ground 
rules.  Most  likely,  the  site  will  be  part  of  a  separate  com¬ 
pany,  jointly  owned  and  funded  by  GM  and  its  dealers. 
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E-Commerce 


Roger  Peterson,  VP  of  IS  at  Kawasaki  Motors,  uses  both  B2B  and  B2C  websites 
to  draw  closer  to  dealers  and  consumers  alike. 


(Support  from  GM’s  channel  partners  is  cru¬ 
cial;  because  people  rarely  buy  cars  online,  the 
concept  might  never  get  off  the  ground  with¬ 
out  dealer  cooperation.)  The  site  will  most  likely 
provide  a  no-haggle,  “guaranteed  e-price” 
because  customers  who  are  serious  about  buy¬ 
ing  want  to  see  real  prices,  Gluk  says.  And  to 
show  consumers  the  validity  of  information  on 
the  new  website,  GM  and  its  dealers  are  hop¬ 
ing  to  co-brand  the  site  with  an  objective  part¬ 
ner — for  example,  Edmunds.com,  which  deliv¬ 
ers  comparative  automotive  pricing  data.  If  the 
site  flies,  it  will  mark  a  shift  in  GM’s  approach, 
from  selling  only  its  own  products  to  selling  cars 
regardless  of  make.  Gluk  says  executives  hope 
to  make  a  decision  on  the  appropriate  business 
model  for  the  site  by  the  end  of  2000  and  have 
it  operational  in  the  first  quarter  of  2001. 

Clark  Security  Products,  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  distributors  of  locks  and  locksmith  sup¬ 
plies,  also  saw  opportunity  in  creating  a  new  e- 
commerce  venture  with  its  channel.  Instead  of 
cutting  out  its  20,000  dealers,  Clark  spun  off 
its  online  enterprise  as  a  separate  division  (to 
avoid  conflicts  between  the  e-commerce  and 
traditional  businesses)  and  then  handpicked 
700  independent  locksmiths  with  whom  it  will 
collaborate  for  online  sales.  The  new  company,  SecureRite.com,  mar¬ 
kets  the  site  and  fulfills  online  orders,  but  sales  transactions  are  elec¬ 
tronically  completed  through  the  accounts  of  a  nearby  affiliated  lock¬ 
smith.  Consumers  choose  a  locksmith  from  a  list  generated  by  a 
dealer  locator  function.  The  selected  locksmith  also  receives  a  cut 
of  the  transaction.  SecureRite.com  leverages  the  hands-on  installation 
services  and  support  of  local  locksmiths  to  grow  its  Internet  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  locksmiths  get  increased  sales,  a  compelling  Web  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  offer  a  wider  array  of  products  via  a  “vir¬ 
tual”  inventory — something  most  couldn’t  accomplish  on  their  own. 

“The  promise  of  the  Internet  is  to  redefine  the  channel,”  says 
Glenn  Younger,  chief  operating  officer  at  SecureRite.com  in  San 
Diego.  “We  could  develop  a  slick  site  and  sell  directly  to  users  or 
industrial  accounts,  but  we  needed  someone  to  help  us  with  that 
last  mile — mainly  service  and  installation.” 

SecureRite.com  sets  up  locksmith  shops  with  a  merchant  account 
and  transfer-of-funds  account.  Before  credit  card  information  is 
exchanged,  the  customer  is  prompted  to  select  a  retail  location  to 
complete  a  transaction.  From  there,  SecureRite.com  steps  in  to 
process  the  sale  and  wire  money  to  the  specified  locksmith’s  mer¬ 
chant  account.  SecureRite.com  offers  a  range  of  additional  assis¬ 
tance  to  locksmiths,  from  content  development  to  referrals  and 
marketing  to  website  design  services.  “Our  goal  is  to  make  them  look 


like  a  21st  century  company,”  says  Younger. 

As  a  14-person  lock  shop  catering  to  the  commercial  market  in 
greater  Los  Angeles,  4Point  Access  Control  welcomes  the  change  in 
its  channel  relationship  with  Clark.  “We  get  more  credibility  to  be 
part  of  the  national  SecureRite  organization  rather  than  [becoming 
known  as]  ‘those  Van  Nuys  guys  with  the  cute  website,”’  says  Med 
Mosher,  one  of  4Point’s  quartet  of  owners  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Mosher  freely  admits  that  4Point  would  never  have  entered  the 
Internet  age  so  quickly  if  not  for  SecureRite.com  and  Clark.  “The 
locksmith  mentality  tends  to  not  be  computer-oriented  but  more 
craftsman-oriented,”  he  says.  “We’ve  always  turned  to  Clark  for 
our  business  orientation.”  Clark,  in  turn,  solidifies  its  connection 
with  a  key  distributor. 

The  benefits  run  both  ways  in  this  channel  relationship;  both 
Clark  and  its  distributors  profit  from  the  presence  of  SecureRite.com. 
Their  experience  highlights  a  lesson  of  e-commerce.  Rather  than 
disintermediating  their  channels,  companies  choosing  to  take  chan¬ 
nel  partners  along  are  finding  the  ride  through  the  new  economy  a 
lot  smoother.  E3Q 


Have  any  stories  about  disintermediation  or  reintermediation?  Send  them  to 
letters@cio.com.  Beth  Stackpole  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Newbury,  Mass.  She 
can  be  reached  at  bstack@stackpolepartners.com. 
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For  further  information,  contact:  NTT  Communications  Corporation,  NTT  Hibiya  Bldg  1-1-6  Uchisaiwai-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-8019,  Japan 


Jim  Moliski  wanted 
to  replicate  his  U.S. 
startup's  success. 
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Think  the  race 
to  liquidity  is 
tough  on  you? 
Here  are  three 
overseas  Web 
startups  facing 
low  online 
penetration, 
inadequate 
infrastructures 
and  cultural 
quirks. 


LOVE  AND  DOTCOM  DREAMS  WERE  IN  THE  AIR 

when  Jim  Moliski  attended  his  former  classmate  Richard 
Chen’s  wedding  in  the  summer  of  1999.  During  a  break  in 
the  reception,  Chen,  who  had  gotten  his  MBA  with  Moliski 
at  the  University  of  California-Berkeley,  brought  up  the  idea 
of  starting  an  e-mail  marketing  concern  in  Japan.  Moliski 
was  all  ears.  He  had  just  made  a  tidy  profit  by  selling  a  U.S.- 
based  dotcom  he  had  founded  to  handle  direct  e-mail 
messages  to  consumers  for  other  companies.  Although 
Japan  was  still  in  a  nasty 
recession,  Moliski  and  Chen 
wanted  to  provide  the  same 
services  there  and  were 
excited  by  studies  showing 
the  exploding  number  of 
Japanese  consumers  going 
online.  But  Moliski,  a  Florida 
native,  hadn’t  counted  on 
Japan’s  distinct  economic 
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Marcos  Galperin  has  built 
his  startup  around  a  Latino 
version  of  eBay. 


i 

and  cultural  landscape.  Right  from  the  start, 
Moliski  and  Chen  had  trouble  attracting  the 
right  people  to  work  at  their  startup,  called 
OptoMail.  Japanese  workers  are  famously 
loyal  to  their  employers  and  wary  of  working 
at  startups.  Infrastructure  was  also  an  ongo¬ 
ing  issue;  it  took  more  than  six  months  to 
get  high-speed  Internet  access  in  the  Opto¬ 
Mail  office,  and  telephone  service  was  exor¬ 


bitant.  Office  space  is  outrageously  expensive 
(rent  for  OptoMail’s  15-person  Tokyo  office 
is  more  than  $10,250  per  month).  And 
e-commerce  has  not  yet  taken  off  (Japanese 
consumers  are  leery  of  online  fraud,  and 
most  don’t  use  credit  cards  anyway,  prefer¬ 
ring  cash  and  wire  transfers  to  pay  for  pur¬ 
chases).  To  top  it  all  off,  the  large  Japanese 
companies  Moliski  and  Chen  are  targeting 


Marcos  Galperin,  founder, 

MercadoLibre,  Argentina 

for  e-mail  marketing  seem  to  prefer  doing 
business  with  companies  they  already  know. 

“You  have  things  good  in  the  United 
States,  believe  me,”  says  Moliski,  33,  who 
spends  half  his  time  in  Tokyo  and  half  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  meeting  with  the  U.S.  parent 
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companies  of  potential  Japanese  clients. 

Like  Moliski,  many  online  entrepreneurs 
are  learning  that  the  overseas  climate  can  be 
harsh — or  at  least  one  heck  of  a  learning 
experience.  It’s  not  so  much  that  money  is  a 
problem — although  funding  is  always  a 
great  challenge.  A  bigger  problem  is  that 
other  countries  have  much  lower  rates  of 
Internet  penetration  than  the  United  States 
(see  “Level  of  Internet  Penetration,”  this 
page).  Half  of  the  U.S.  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  Internet  access,  compared  to 
only  12  percent  in  Japan,  just  over  30  per¬ 
cent  in  western  Europe  and  not  even  5  per¬ 
cent  in  Latin  America.  Infrastructure  prob¬ 
lems  are  largely  to  blame.  Most  foreign 
countries  do  not  have  high-speed  Internet 
access  and  are  plagued  by  antiquated  phone 
lines.  Even  pricing  systems  can  be  a  problem. 
In  Japan,  for  example,  telephone  cus¬ 
tomers  are  charged  for  every  call;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  local  calls,  so  people  tend 
to  curb  their  Internet  usage. 

Local  traditions  also  get  in  the  way.  In 
some  Latin  American  and  Asian  countries, 
for  example,  customs  snafus  make  it  all  but 
impossible  to  get  a  package  overnight.  De¬ 
livery  costs  are  much  higher  too.  And  those 
two-hour  lunches,  common  in  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  can  sure  cramp  a  startup’s 
speed  to  market. 

As  in  the  United  States,  it’s  getting  tougher 
for  Web  startups  to  find  funding,  especially 
if  they  sell  to  consumers.  But  many  countries 
now  have  newer,  more  tech-friendly  stock 


chance  of  competing  on  Japan’s  two  fairly 
new  technology-heavy  stock  markets,  Nas¬ 
daq  Japan  and  Mothers  Stock  Market. 

In  Latin  America,  local  funding  is  harder 
to  come  by,  unless  you  have  an  “in”  with 
regionally  formed  incubators  or  family-run 
companies  that  control  much  of  the  financial 
capital  in  those  countries.  There,  who  you 
know  is  more  important  than  what  you 
know.  “Fresh  ideas  and  a  solid  management 
team  will  find  a  venture  capital  audience 
with  either  crowd,  but  contacts  are  vital,” 
says  Grant  Smith,  a  senior  analyst  with  the 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

For  the  most  part,  however;  going  public — 
the  Holy  Grail  for  all  startups — is  no  more 


cycle.  Whether  headed  for  an  IPO,  mere  prof¬ 
itability  or  oblivion,  these  companies’  survival 
skills  have  enabled  them  (by  press  time  at 
least)  to  hang  on  in  the  face  of  uncertainty. 
We  follow  their  twists  and  turns  as  they  strug¬ 
gle  to  avoid  the  global  dotcom  shakeout. 

THE  $7  MILLION 

CHAUFFEUR 

In  the  spring  of  1 999,  Marcos  Galperin  was 
fresh  out  of  the  Stanford  Graduate  School 
of  Business  with  nothing  but  an  MBA  and  an 
idea  when  he  caught  a  lucky  break.  Moved 
by  the  spectacular  success  of  eBay,  Galperin 
dreamed  of  creating  a  person-to-person  auc- 


Level  of  Internet  Penetration 

The  United  States  has  higher  levels  of  Internet  usage  than 
many  other  countries. 
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The  rate  of  Internet  adoption  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  still  between  only  3  percent  to  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population,  depending  on  the  country. 


markers,  akin  to  the  Nasdaq  in  the  United 
States,  that  make  going  public  a  possibility. 
For  instance,  while  Japanese  startups  have 
no  hope  of  meeting  the  stringent  require¬ 
ments  for  going  public  on  the  traditional 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange,  they  have  a  better 


remote  for  overseas  ventures  than  for  their 
U.S.  counterparts,  if  they  can  survive  the  hard 
knocks  of  early  startup  life,  such  as  funding 
crises,  personnel  pitfalls  and  jittery  markets. 
The  three  overseas  startups  profiled  here  are 
all  at  different  stages  of  the  new-venture  life 


tion  site  for  Latin  America.  “Latins  are  very 
used  to  bargaining,  and  they  don’t  throw 
away  used  stuff.  It  was  a  fantastic  model  for 
these  countries,”  says  Galperin.  He  reasoned 
he  had  better  insight  into  the  diverse  Latin 
American  cultures  than  any  U.S.  company 
and  would  be  better  able  to  handle  inter¬ 
country  customs  and  bureaucracy.  The  then 
28-year-old  Argentinian  had  stayed  in  touch 
with  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Dean  A.  Michael  Spence  (now  retired),  and 
he  brought  the  idea  to  him.  Spence  liked  it 
and  offered  Galperin  the  chance  to  take  his 
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Ignacio  Vidaguren,  VP  of  business 
development,  MercadoLibre,  Miami 


Ignacio  Vidaguren  opened  MercadoLibre's 
office  in  Miami,  the  gateway  to  Latin  America. 


friend  John  Muse — who  just  happened  to  be 
founder  of  the  Dallas  VC  firm  Hicks,  Muse, 
Tate  &  Furst — to  the  airport.  Galperin 
walked  away  from  that  trip  with  seed  money 
for  his  venture,  called  MercadoLibre  (“free 
market”  in  Spanish).  Shortly  thereafter,  other 
investors  ponied  up  a  total  of  $7  million  for 
the  first  official  round  of  funding. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  Galperin,  his  cousin 
Marcelo  Galperin  and  Hernan  Kazah  (all 
Stanford  MBAs  from  Argentina)  had  re¬ 
cruited  several  of  their  Stanford  classmates 
to  join  MercadoLibre,  which  started  business 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  July  1999.  (MercadoLibre 
was  the  fourth  largest  recruiter  of  Stanford 
grads  that  yean,  behind  Goldman  Sachs,  Bos¬ 
ton  Consulting  Group  and  McKinsey.)  But  a 
top  education  wasn’t  the  only  criterion.  These 


new  hires  were  all  natives  of  the  countries  in 
which  MercadoLibre  operates — initially  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  and  then  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Colombia,  Spain,  Uruguay  and  Chile. 

Galperin  organized  MercadoLibre  as  a 
U.S.  corporation  because  it  inspired  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  company’s  investors,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  located  in  the  United 
States.  Having  a  U.S.  headquarters  also  puts 
the  company  in  a  good  position  to  go  pub¬ 
lic  on  a  U.S.  stock  exchange,  should  the 
chance  arise.  “The  ideal  would  be  to  go  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  liquid¬ 
ity  and  relevance  of  the  market  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Ignacio  Vidaguren,  vice  president 
of  business  development.  “But  there  is 
always  the  chance  to  go  public  in  local  (Latin 
American]  exchanges  too.  The  Brazilian  and 


Mexican  exchanges  are  very  important.” 

Vidaguren,  an  earnest  29-year-old  Argen¬ 
tinian  with  wavy  brown  hair  and  arresting 
green  eyes,  opened  the  company’s  U.S.  office 
in  Miami,  shortly  after  joining  MercadoLibre 
in  November  1999.  Miami  seemed  the  right 
place  for  the  headquarters,  since  it  is  the  gate¬ 
way  to  Latin  America  and  has  a  large  His¬ 
panic  population  of  its  own.  Vidaguren  had 
friends  at  a  Latin  American  investment  site 
that  headquartered  in  South  Beach,  so  he 
made  a  few  calls  to  real  estate  agents  there. 

By  December,  MercadoLibre  had  settled 
in  on  the  ninth  floor  of  a  squat  1970s  office 
building  in  the  chichi  Lincoln  Road  section 
of  South  Beach.  “By  February  or  March, 
every  single  dotcom  was  trying  to  get  space 
here.  The  line  was  going  around  the  corner,” 
recalls  Vidaguren.  The  manager  of  the  build¬ 
ing  even  asked  Vidaguren  and  his  colleagues 
to  vouch  for  the  newer  startups  that  were 
clamoring  for  space,  including  ZDNet  and 
B2bwine.com.  But  after  Internet  stocks  took 
a  beating  on  the  Nasdaq  in  April  and  May, 
some  of  the  dotcoms  that  had  reserved  space 
never  even  moved  in.  Now  only  a  handful  of 
Web  startups  remain  in  the  building,  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  that  existence  can  be  fleet¬ 
ing.  (When  stressed,  MercadoLibre’s  Miami 
staff — almost  all  natives  of  Latin  America — 
blow  off  steam  at  Finnegan’s,  a  nearby  Irish 
bar  with  a  palm-ringed  patio.) 

Much  like  eBay,  MercadoLibre  charges  a 
commission  of  5  percent  to  the  seller  on  each 
successful  transaction  (for  sales  over  $200, 
the  commission  is  2.5  percent).  The  site  also 
charges  special  posting  fees  of  between 
50  cents  and  $3  (a  plain  vanilla  posting  is 
free).  Another  source  of  revenue:  licensing 
MercadoLibre’s  homegrown  auction  plat¬ 
form  for  companies  that  sell  to  the  Latino 
market.  Vidaguren  knows  of  no  other  auc¬ 
tion  platform  that  is  written  in  native  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  Translating  an  English  site 
can  be  a  huge  task.  Although  officials  decline 
to  disclose  financial  details,  MercadoLibre 
has  licensed  its  auction  technology  to  several 
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Sounds  like  the  ideal  client. 


iWave 


The  more  complicated  the  eBusiness  Integration 
problem,  the  better  we  perform.  That's  what  sets  the 
iWave™  solution  apart  —  the  agility  and  ability  to 
construct  complete,  strategic  end-to-end  (E2E)  solutions 
where  other  providers  fail  to  deliver.  Quicker  and  with  a 
faster  return  oh  investment.  From  data  access  to  B2B 
integration,  iWave  provides  one  open  infrastructure  to 
enable  collaboration  in  complex  computing  environments 
Put  simply — you  have  no  need  to  panic.  iWave  is  here. 


NEON 

SYSTEMS,  INC. 


Ride  the  wave.  Visit  us  at  www.neonsys.com 
1-800-505-6366  (NEON) 


Copyright  2001.  NEON  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  NEON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  NEON 
logo  and  iWave  are  trademarks  of  NEON  Systems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  select  countries.  All 
other  trademarks,  service  marks  and  product  and  service  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Global  Business 


In  Latin  America,  local  funding  is  harder  to  come 
by,  unless  you  have  an  “in"  with  regionally  formed 
incubators  or  family-run  companies  that  control 
much  of  the  financial  capital  in  these  countries, 


sites  targeting  South  and  Latin  American  con- 
sumers,  including  UOL  (another  South 
American  portal),  StarMedia  (a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Internet  portal)  and  Viajo.com  (a  South 
American  travel  site). 

MercadoLibre’s  customized  Oracle  8i 
platform  has  certain  features  that  make  it 
inherently  more  desirable  to  Latin  American 
users,  according  to  Vidaguren.  For  example, 
most  auction  sites  (including  eBay)  won’t 
allow  users  to  enter  a  bid  lower  than  the 
minimum  bid.  Through  a  feature  called 
Contra-Oferta  (counteroffer),  sellers  can 
choose  to  accept  bids  lower  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  starting  bid.  So  if  the  auction  is  about 
to  close  without  any  bid,  it  might  make 
sense  for  the  seller  to  entertain  a  lower  offer. 
This  appeals  to  Latin  Americans’  love  of 
haggling,  says  Vidaguren. 

MercadoLibre  seems  secure  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  To  date,  it  has  hosted  200,000  trans¬ 
actions  with  a  total  value  of  $55  million.  The 
average  price  of  an  item  listed  on  the  site  is  an 
impressive  $300  compared  to  eBay’s  $50. 
Electronics  and  signed  soccer  jerseys  are  top 
sellers.  In  the  depressing  days  after  the  Nas¬ 
daq  correction,  the  company  managed  to 
raise  an  additional  $47  million  from  several 
U.S.  companies  including  Chase  Capital 
Partners,  Flatiron  Partners,  GE  Capital 
Group,  Goldman  Sachs  and  Ventech  Inter¬ 
national.  Galperin  says  the  company  should 
be  able  to  conserve  its  funding  until  2003, 
in  part  because  it  does  not  have  to  pay  for  a 
delivery  and  logistics  infrastructure  (since 
consumers  send  the  goods  to  each  other).  He 
expects  MercadoLibre  to  break  even  by 
December  2002. 

The  cash  infusion  gave  MercadoLibre  the 
necessary  credibility  to  hire  more  people, 
some  of  whom  were  nervous  about  going 


to  a  dotcom.  Today,  the  company  employs 
12  in  Miami  and  180  worldwide.  Speaking 
Spanish  is  a  job  requirement,  but  company 
e-mails  are  in  English  so  that  they  don’t 
offend  Brazilian  workers,  who  are  Portu¬ 
guese  speakers  and  sometimes  resent  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Spanish. 

MercadoLibre’s  money  goes  further  than 
many  startups,  because  U.S.  dollars  buy  a 


lot  of  labor  in  Latin  America  (the  com¬ 
pany’s  technical  staff  of  about  25  is  in 
Argentina).  “In  Latin  America  there  are 
very  good  resources  in  terms  of  people.  The 
levels  of  unemployment  are  much  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  Internet  is  lower. 
More  people  are  interested  in  working  with 
Internet  startups,”  says  Vidaguren.  Salaries 


are  much  lower  in  Latin  America  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine 
technical  team  is  able  to  maintain  the  site 
much  more  cost-effectively  than  a  U.S.- 
based  team  could. 

Although  the  Galperins  and  Vidaguren 
swear  they’re  trying  to  build  a  sustainable 
company,  not  just  to  get  rich  quick,  going 
public — whether  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad — is  never  far  from  their  minds. 
Another  possible  endgame:  acquisition  by 
the  big  kahuna,  eBay.  “We  could  be 
acquired  by  eBay — it’s  up  to  them,  not  up 
to  us.  We  would  like  to  be  the  obvious 
choice,”  says  Vidaguren. 

The  journey  so  far  has  not  been  without 
unwelcome  surprises.  For  one  thing,  the  rate 
of  Internet  adoption  in  the  Latin  American 


countries  is  still  between  only  3  percent  and 
5  percent  of  the  population,  depending  on 
the  country.  Fear  of  online  fraud  has  been  a 
significant  factor  since  consumers  are  not 
typically  shielded  from  liability  for  fraud, 
unlike  in  the  United  States  where  most  credit 
card  users  are  liable  for  only  up  to  $50  in 
fraudulent  charges.  It’s  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Latin  Americans  are  not  big  credit  card 
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I  can  always  depend  on  MTI.  I  know  that  every  day  when  I  walk  into  the  office,  our  SAN 
will  be  up  and  running,  serving  data  to  everyone  in  my  worldwide  organization.  If  the  system 
ever  does  require  service,  MTI  will  be  notified  automatically  and  a  system  engineer  will  be 
out  to  correct  the  situation  -  without  me  having  to  lift  a  finger  or  miss  a  conference  call. 

They  should  know,  they’re  the  proven  experts  when  it  comes  to  the  next  generation 
SAN/NAS  storage  systems.  And  that’s  something  I  can  depend  on. 

Call  MTI  today  at  1-800-999-9MTI  or  visit  us  at  www.mti.com 


TM 


mu 


SAN/NAS  Experts 


Global  Business 


users,  although  Galperin  says  this  is  slowly 
changing.  Concerned  by  the  slow  acceptance 
of  e-commerce  in  its  target  markets, 
MercadoLibre  began  a  pilot  study  early  last 
year,  targeting  the  30  million  U.S. -based 
Hispanics.  “The  studies  at  the  time  were  say¬ 
ing  that  there  were  6  million  to  9  million 
Hispanics  online  in  this  country,”  says  Vida- 
guren.  That  makes  for  a  very  attractive  seg¬ 
ment — a  higher  number  of  online  consumers 
than  all  the  Latin  American  countries  com¬ 
bined.  Surprisingly,  the  U.S.  pilot  did  not 
reveal  much  interest  by  U.S.  Hispanics. 
“Many  were  indifferent  to  whether  the  site 
was  in  English  or  Spanish.  We  found  that  the 


people  who  do  prefer  Spanish  to  English  in 
the  United  States  are  generally  not  as  com¬ 
fortable  yet  doing  transactions  on  the  Web. 
So  we’ll  have  to  wait  a  little  bit  for  that 
group  to  blossom,”  says  Vidaguren. 

Despite  this  setback,  Yankee  Group’s 
Smith  thinks  MercadoLibre  has  legitimate 
value  for  Latin  American  consumers.  “Mer¬ 


cadoLibre ’s  model  takes  advantage  of  what 
the  Internet  does  best.  The  fact  that  they 
aren’t  trying  to  sell  bricks  or  pet  food — along 
with  their  relatively  early,  well-funded  start — 
means  that  they’ve  got  a  chance,”  he  says. 
However,  he  cautions  that  MercadoLibre  will 
have  to  start  showing  some  solid  success  (in 
terms  of  increasing  revenues  and  eventual 


Lars-Henrik  Friis-Molin,  the  founder  of  Joblines, 
was  smart  enough  to  realize  his  venture  was  in 
danger  of  imploding  from  too  much  growth. 


profitability)  this  year  because  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  highest  income  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  residents  are  already  online,  Smith  says. 


BRINGING  IN  THE 

GROWNUPS 

One  of  the  luxuries  of  doing  business  as  a 
B2B  rather  than  a  B2C  Web  startup — 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad — is 
that  your  customers  are  likely  to  be  much 
readier  to  accept  your  offering.  For  the 
founders  of  Stockholm-based  Jobline  Inter¬ 
national,  there  has  been  precious  little  in  the 
way  of  waiting  around.  Jobline  was  founded 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1997  by  Lars- 
Henrik  Friis-Molin.  Friis-Molin  had  been 
conducting  online  research  on  university 
students’  attitudes  for  another  company, 
Universum,  when  he  realized  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  data  the  students  had  entered  would 
make  an  excellent  job-hunter  database.  So, 
with  the  students’  permission,  Friis-Molin' 
created  a  database  (now  up  to  644,000  CVs) 
for  recruiters  and  job  boards  for  students. 
Clients  pay  Jobline  about  10  percent  of  a 
successfully  placed  candidate’s  salary — a 
major  savings  over  the  traditional  25  percent 
employers  pay  offline  headhunters. 


Toon  Bouten,  chief  executive  officer,  and 

Lars-Henrik  Friis-Molin,  founder,  Jobline 
International,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
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VPNterprLse " 


Canada,  or  at  breakfast  in 
Bangkok.  It's  productivity  24-7. 

The  difference  is  simple:  We 
combine  the  ubiquity  and  cost 
savings  of  the  Internet  with  the 
security  of  a  private  network. 

You  might  say  that  when 
your  company  is  VPNterprised, 
where  you  go  is  your  business. 


welcome  to  your  global  office 


www.fiberlink.com 

1-888-516-9372 


WHAT'S  INSIDE 

VPNterprise? 

Industry's  most  innovative 
remote-access  platform 

Diversity  &  redundancy:  multiple 
IP  backbones 

Up  to  70%  savings  over  your 
current  remote-access  solution 

Advanced  user-experience 
data  collection  &  billing  engines 

Coverage:  the  most  aggressive 
local  calling  coverage  available 

Future-proof:  will  seamlessly  integrate 
emerging  technologies 

Innovation  Award-winning 
technology 

rdx* 


CUBICLE. 


INTRODUCING  TRUE  WORLDWIDE  MOBILITY 
WITH  SUPERIOR  REMOTE  ACCESS.  EPEE  AT  LAST 


We  invite  you  to  hit  the  road. 
And  take  the  office  with  you. 
Because  now  with  VPNterpriseSM, 
we've  given  even  secure  remote 
access  a  whole  new  meaning. 
Call  it  the  reinvention  of  VPN 
technology.  Call  it  business  whenever, 
wherever.  Either  way,  you  can  trust 
that  ail  the  critical  applications 
and  data  available  at  your  users' 
desks  are  equally  accessible 
whether  they're  strategizing 
in  Stroudsburg,  consulting  in 


Global  Business 


In  1998,  Friis-Molin  forged  a  profitable 
partnership  with  Bonnier  Group,  the 
largest  Scandinavian  publisher,  which 
positioned  Jobline  to  expand  from  Sweden 
into  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland.  U.S. 
venture  capital  firms  invested  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  company  in  late  1998.  At  the  time, 
European  VC  firms  were  just  getting  up 
and  running,  and  it  was  easiest  to  start 
with  U.S.  investors. 

By  1999,  Friis-Molin’s  leadership  had  car¬ 
ried  the  company  successfully  through  its 
first  growth  spurt.  But  he  was  smart  enough 
to  realize  his  venture — like  many  others 
before  it — was  in  danger  of  imploding  from 
too  much  growth  too  fast.  So  he  called  in  a 
team  of  seasoned  managers,  including  Toon 
Bouten  as  CEO  and  Tom  Nyman  as  COO, 
to  help  take  the  company  to  the  next  level. 
Bouten,  42,  spent  six  years  as  vice  president 
of  the  European  consumer  division  for 
Compaq;  prior  to  that,  he  had  been  with 
Philips  Electronics  for  10  years.  Bouten  feels 
that  the  young  entrepreneurs  who  start  these 
ventures  often  don’t  know  how  to  pace  their 
company’s  growth,  and  they  expand  too 
fast.  “At  a  certain  point,  things  can  go  out  of 


“outrageously  expensive.”  The  trade  journal 
Realty  Times  puts  London  at  the  top  of  the 
global  rent  heap  at  $126.85  per  square  foot, 
with  Tokyo  a  distant  second  at  $95.63  (see 
“Cost  of  Office  Space,”  Page  164,  for  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  global  commercial  rents). 

Jobline  contends  with  the  cultural  chal¬ 
lenges  of  operating  in  so  many  different 
countries  by  trying  to  instill  a  sense  of  cor¬ 
porate — rather  than  country — culture.  For 
instance,  the  company  has  an  international 
sales  conference  once  a  year,  and  managers 
in  all  countries  “meet”  in  weekly  phone 
conferences.  Still,  misunderstandings  some¬ 
times  crop  up.  “Swedish  people  are  more 
introverted,”  says  Bouten.  “In  group  discus¬ 
sions  it  can  sometimes  appear  they  are  not 
interested  in  a  subject.  But  that’s  not  true. 
You  have  to  approach  them  actively  to  get 
their  opinion,  whereas  Italians,  for  example, 
are  always  answering.” 

Last  September,  Jobline  went  public,  rais¬ 
ing  83.3  million  euros  (roughly  US$73.1  mil¬ 
lion)  in  its  IPO  on  the  OM  Stockholm 
Exchange.  Jobline  has  477  employees  and  so 
far  this  year  has  hit  revenues  of  15.6  million 
euros  (about  US$13.3  million).  But  the  com- 


For  better  or  worse,  Europe  never  experienced  the 
all-out  Internet  craze  that  swept  the  United  States. 


control,”  says  Bouten,  mindful  of  the  highly 
publicized  fate  of  his  Swedish  countrymen 
who  founded  the  B2C  fashion  venture 
Boo.com. 

During  late  1999  and  2000,  Jobline  has 
added  eight  countries  of  operation  (Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
to  the  original  roster  of  four,  for  a  total  of 
12.  The  trick  to  ramping  up  so  quickly,  says 
Bouten,  was  to  find  the  right  property  at  the 
right  price  and  then  follow  detailed  pro¬ 
cesses  for  increasing  operations.  Of  course, 
it’s  not  always  possible  to  find  good  space 
at  a  decent  price.  Bouten  had  to  settle  for  a 
tiny  office  on  the  outskirts  of  London;  he 
calls  rents  there  of  $500  per  square  meter 


pany  is  not  yet  profitable,  although  Bouten 
expects  to  achieve  that  crucial  milestone  in 
the  near  future. 

For  better  or  worse,  Europe  never  expe¬ 
rienced  the  all-out  Internet  craze  that  swept 
the  United  States.  So  while  it  was  harder  for 
European  Web  startups  to  obtain  money  in 
the  beginning,  fewer  of  them  are  now  in  the 
position  of  being  overvalued,  according  to 
Therese  Torris,  Amsterdam-based  research 
director  of  European  Internet  commerce  for 
Forrester  Research.  “There  were  a  handful 
of  overfunded  enterprises  but  very,  very 
few — unlike  the  United  States,”  says  Torris. 
True  startups  like  Jobline  also  faced  a 
tougher  road  because  European  venture  cap¬ 
ital  firms  tend  to  invest  in  Web  spinoffs  of 


brick-and-mortar  companies  as  opposed  to 
pure  plays.  Now  that  Jobline  has  success¬ 
fully  gone  public,  it  will  have  only  a  short 
time — eight  to  12  months — to  prove  itself 
by  achieving  profitability,  Torris  says. 

A  REMOTE 

DREAM 

Going  public  will  likely  remain  a  remote 
dream  for  Moliski  and  his  colleagues  at 
OptoMail.  Japan’s  cultural  differences  and 
its  more  conservative  business  community 
may  prove  too  difficult  an  obstacle  to  sur¬ 
mount  for  this  particular  startup.  As  Moliski 
has  learned  to  his  chagrin,  even  a  little  thing 
like  a  creased  business  card  can  damage 
business-customer  relations.  When  he  off¬ 
handedly  handed  a  potential  client  the  last 
business  card  in  his  wallet,  the  businessman 
chastised  him  severely  for  the  card’s  rumpled 
condition.  Moliski  has  since  mastered  the 
Japanese  ritual  of  presenting  business  cards. 
(Executives  proffer  their  cards  with  two 
hands  and  slight  bow.  Next,  each  makes  a 
polite  remark  about  the  other’s  card.  Only 
then  can  business  begin.) 

But  it  may  be  too  late.  Though  OptoMail 
has  a  handful  of  clients,  profitability  is  re¬ 
mote.  The  funding  won’t  last  forever,  and 
prospects  for  another  round  are  faint. 
“We’d  always  hoped  to  be  profitable.  It 
hasn’t  happened  yet.  Some  type  of  exit  event 
would  be  nice,”  says  Moliski  wistfully,  no 
doubt  thinking  of  the  successful  sale  of  his 
first  venture.  It  would  be  nice  to  get  his  life 
back,  though  he  admits  he  may  still  be 
infected  by  the  startup  bug. 

“This  job  is  so  all-encompassing  that  I 
don’t  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking  of  what  I’d 
like  to  do  next,”  Moliski  says.  “I  don’t  know 
if  I’d  have  the  energy  to  do  another  startup. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  entrepreneurs  who 
said  the  same  thing  who  are  now  on  their 
third  and  fourth  companies.”  BE! 


E-mail  Senior  Editor  Alison  Bass  at  abass@cio.com 
with  your  own  startup  tales.  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 
is  a  freelance  writer  in  Waban,  Mass.  You  can  reach 
her  at  laurenpaul@mediaone.net. 
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KNOW  THE  FEELING? 

We've  all  been  there.  A  disputed  call  has  resulted  in  a  spontaneous,  in-your- 
face  job  counseling  session.  If  your  job  is  to  manage  network  resources, 
specify  memory  from  Viking  Components.  Our  router,  switch,  server,  desktop 
and  workstation  memory  are  products  of  choice  in  some  of  the  industry's 
most  successful  OEMs.  And  no  other  company  can  offer  you  better  quality, 
support,  service  or  innovative  customer  programs.  We  guarantee  it. 


Get  FREE  Viking  memory  during  our  V2X  Promotion™ 
See  www.vikingcomponents.com  for  details. 
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INNOVATION  and  PRC 


A  Growing  Body  of  Knowledge 


What’s  to  know  about  knowledge  management  BY  EDWARD  PREWITT 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
et@cio.com. 


KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  is  the  Holy  Grail  of 
the  modern  company,  much  rumored  but  rarely 
found.  Many  software  solutions — from  document 
management  and  data  mining  to  search  engines 
and  portals — have  claimed  to  be  the  key,  only  to 
fail.  “Knowledge  management  is  a  mix  of  all  those 
disciplines  with  a  good  dose  of  know-how  on 
top,”  opines  Elise  Olding,  vice  president  for 


knowledge,  e-learning  and  collaboration  at  the 
Hurwitz  Group,  a  Framingham,  Mass.-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  In  other  words,  knowledge  management 
can’t  be  found  in  a  shrink-wrapped  box. 

And  yet  some  recently  released  software  prod¬ 
ucts  seem  to  make  promising  progress  toward 
nearly  transparent  knowledge  management. 
While  these  apps  take  very  different  slices  at  the 


knowledge  management. ..collaboration. ..transaction  processing 
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Smarter  Searches 

There’s  no  end  to  the  search 
engines  available  to  help  you  find 
things  on  the  Web,  but  the  results 
are  often  less  than  spectacular, 
particularly  when  you're  looking 
for  information  directly  relevant  to 
making  your  business  more  com¬ 
petitive.  Now  Moreover.com  has 
released  its  Business  Intelligence 
Solutions,  a  tool  that  gives  busi¬ 
nesses  access  to  more  than  2,000 
online  sources  plus  the  capability 
to  access  data  stored  inside  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets.  Moreover.com  cate¬ 
gorizes  the  information  within  any 
topic  area  and  then  provides  the 
data  as  live  links  that  can  live  on  a 
corporate  portal  or  intranet.  The 
Moreover.com  tools  support  more 
than  a  dozen  output  formats,  in¬ 
cluding  HTML,  JavaScript,  multiple 
flavors  of  XML  and  WAP,  making  it 
possible  to  provide  the  data  over  a 
variety  of  desktop  and  portable  de¬ 
vices.  Pricing  starts  at  $30,000 
per  deployment.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.moreover.com  or 
call  415  371-8060. 

Protective  Services 

Axent  Technologies  has  released  a 
cost-effective  security  appliance 
suitable  for  protecting  communica¬ 
tions  with  branch  offices  at  larger 
companies.  Once  installed,  the 
VelociRaptor  acts  as  a  firewall  and 
Virtual  Private  Network  server. 
Software  installation  wizards  speed 


problem,  they  share  an  elegant  approach 
to  structuring  information.  Rather  than 
asking  users  to  create  time-consuming  data 
taxonomies  (the  process  of  coding,  tagging 
and  distilling  keywords  from  the  reams 
of  information  inside  an  enterprise), 
Knowmadic’s  KM. Studio,  Autonomy’s 
peer-to-peer  capability  and  KVS  Software’s 
Enterprise  Vault  all  attempt  to  organize 
information  effortlessly  and  invisibly. 
They  operate  in  the  background,  silently 
expanding  the  corporate  knowledge  uni¬ 


own  way.  It’s  like  having  your  own  personal 
librarian.”  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Know¬ 
madic’s  KM.Studio,  which  started  shipping 
last  October,  combines  a  sophisticated  Web 
browsing  capability  with  automated  work 
processes.  The  product  manipulates  both 
the  Web  and  enterprise  applications  like  a 
database,  says  Knowmadic  Vice  President 
of  Business  Development  Brian  O’Neill, 
thereby  letting  users  find,  extract  and 
manipulate  information  in  a  variety  of  for¬ 
mats  (such  as  HTML,  XML,  PDL  or 


These  products  claim  that  they  can 
help  your  users  become  a  collection 
of  knowledge  workers  without 
changing  the  way  they  do  anything. 


verse — even  incorporating  information 
from  beyond  the  company  walls. 

In  short,  these  products  claim  that  they 
can  help  your  users  become  a  collection  of 
knowledge  workers  without  changing  the 
way  they  do  anything — and  that  simplicity 
is  the  key.  “Knowledge  management  needs 
to  be  painless,”  Olding  says.  “Until  we  get 
to  the  point  where  technology  mirrors  the 
way  people  work,  knowledge  management 
isn’t  going  to  happen.”  KM.Studio,  Auton¬ 
omy’s  P2P  technology  and  Enterprise  Vault 
allow  workers  to  structure  and  restructure 
information — from  internal  databases  to 
webpages  to  corporate  memos — on  an  as- 
needed  basis  instead  of  forcing  all  employ¬ 
ees  to  become  archivists. 

Canvassing  the  Web 

“You  cannot  get  all  information  from  one 
source — but  Knowmadic  can,”  says  Dante 
DeWitt,  CIO  of  Equinix,  a  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  company  that  manages  secure 
operations  centers  for  e-businesses.  DeWitt 
says  that  not  only  is  the  product  ideal  for 
organizing  thousands  of  data  sources,  it 
works  the  way  users  need  it  to.  “Each  indi¬ 
vidual  can  use  the  tool  and  configure  it  his 


Open  Database  Connectivity-compliant 
databases)  from  nearly  any  source. 

A  simple  drag-and-drop  interface  lets 
users  connect  navigation  and  extraction 
objects  to  business  rules  they  create.  The 
users  can  then  record  their  actions  and  set 
KM.Studio  to  repeat  the  process.  This 
macrolike  capability  is  very  useful,  says 
DeWitt.  “You  can  decide,  for  instance, 
that  you  want  to  see  all  analyst  reports 
related  to  a  certain  sector  every  day  and  do 
it  simply  and  graphically.”  DeWitt  used 
KM.Studio  while  CIO  at  Chase  H&Q,  the 
investment  banking  arm  of  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  and  he  is  now  considering 
buying  the  app  for  use  at  Equinix. 

Installing  and  running  KM.Studio  need 
not  be  a  chore.  Although  nontechnical 
users  generally  turn  to  the  IS  department 
for  set  up,  O’Neill  says,  sophisticated  users 
can  configure  KM.Studio  themselves  in 
about  a  day. 

Among  Peers 

Cambridge,  England,  and  San  Francisco- 
based  Autonomy  has  gained  repute  since 
its  launch  in  1996  as  the  only  company 
with  software  based  on  the  work  of 
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Thomas  Bayes,  an  18th-century  English 
cleric  who  developed  probability  esti¬ 
mation  techniques  while  searching  for 
mathematical  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Autonomy’s  technology  uses  proba¬ 
bility  theory  and  pattern-matching  algo¬ 
rithms  to  identify  similarities  in  unstruc¬ 
tured  information — text,  spreadsheets, 
PowerPoint  slides  and  other  material  that 
people  can  understand  but  computers  usu¬ 
ally  can’t  process.  In  November,  Auton¬ 
omy  announced  a  soon-to-be-released 
peer-to-peer  version  of  its  technology  that 


- j  Emerging 

is  extremely  fast — hundreds  of  gigabytes 
of  content  within  tenths  of  milliseconds — 
the  platform  can  tackle  each  query  afresh, 
searching  for  similarities  among  huge 
amounts  of  information  without  the  need 
for  tagging  data.  Lagerborg  has  found 
Portal-in-a-Box  faster  and  more  reliable 
than  the  traditional  search  engines  it  sup¬ 
planted.  Autonomy’s  added  features,  such 
as  automatic  e-mail  notification  and  search 
agents,  are  another  selling  point.  About 
3,000  users  at  Ericsson  have  created 
agents  to  automate  searching  the  business 


Unlike  corporate  databases  and  other 
group  information  stores,  e-mail  is 
rarely  managed. 


extends  the  capabilities  of  its  basic  plat¬ 
form,  linking  employees’  PCs  so  that 
Autonomy  software  can  automatically 
search  them  for  parallels.  For  large,  far- 
flung  companies,  this  new  function  can 
harness  existing  knowledge — letting  em¬ 
ployees  put  it  to  use  instead  of  having  it 
lie  hidden  and  unused — the  fundamental 
definition  of  knowledge  management. 

“When  I  set  up  an  agent  on  Web  servers, 
it  immediately  came  up  with  another  person 
in  the  company  who’s  interested  in  Web 
servers,”  says  Krister  Lagerborg,  manager 
of  the  Business  Intelligence  Center  unit  of 
Ericsson  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  “Auton¬ 
omy  links  to  other  people  with  similar 
agents  and  generates  a  list.”  That  list  then 
becomes  a  valuable  source  of  information 
that  might  otherwise  have  gone  untapped. 
Lagerborg’s  group  launched  Autonomy’s 
Portal-in-a-Box  product  in  February  2000 
for  use  with  searches  of  the  business  intelli¬ 
gence  portion  of  Ericsson’s  intranet.  The 
news  and  analysis  content  of  the  business 
intelligence  portal  make  it  the  second-most 
visited  site  on  the  company’s  intranet,  with 
about  10,000  regular  users  (out  of  105,000 
Ericsson  employees  globally). 

Because  Autonomy’s  search  capability 


intelligence  portal,  Lagerborg  says.  Auton¬ 
omy  generates  the  peer-to-peer  linkages 
automatically. 

This  background  operation — in  per¬ 
sonalization,  profiling  and  notification — 
is  a  principle  of  Autonomy,  says  David 
Appelbaum,  the  company’s  general  man¬ 
ager  for  North  America.  “Any  kind  of 
system  that  forces  people  to  do  things  dif¬ 
ferently  than  they  already  do  is  going  to 
be  doomed,”  he  says.  This  ease  of  use 
extends  to  installation;  Autonomy’s  plat¬ 
form  is  highly  generic  and  modular.  IS 
staff  can  configure  the  platform  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  Ericsson  devotes  only  one  IS 
worker  to  running  Portal-in-a-Box. 

It’s  in  the  Mail 

Knowmadic  and  Autonomy  reach  out  to 
the  Web  and  other  external  sources  for  their 
information.  In  contrast,  KVault  Software 
(KVS)  focuses  on  an  often-overlooked  inter¬ 
nal  repository  of  knowledge:  e-mail.  “If  you 
use  e-mail,  you’re  a  knowledge  worker,” 
says  Nigel  Dutt,  CTO  and  founder  of  KVS, 
headquartered  in  Winnersh,  England.  Yet 
unlike  corporate  databases  and  other  group 
information  stores,  e-mail  is  rarely  man¬ 
aged.  Instead,  senders  and  recipients,  reluc- 
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configuration,  allowing  for  a  from- 
box-to-running  time  of  less  than  30 
minutes  in  most  cases.  The  device 
is  based  on  the  Cobalt  Networks’ 
RaQ  appliance  and  takes  up  a  sin¬ 
gle  space  in  a  standard  rack.  Pric¬ 
ing  begins  at  $4,995  for  a  block  of 
25  protected  nodes.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.axent.com  or  call 
408  517-8000. 

Supply  Side  Manager 

E-business  software  provider 
Eventra  has  unveiled  the  latest 
release  of  its  VendorSite  supplier 
relationship  management  product. 
Version  3.0  of  VendorSite  includes 
new  configuration  tools  to  speed 
design  and  implementation  of 
VendorSite  systems,  support  for 
multiplant  bar  code  labels  with 
the  capability  to  support  different 
standards  for  each  plant,  automated 
invoicing,  integration  of  XML  and 
EDI  formats,  and  more.  Pricing 
begins  at  $150,000  plus  per-user, 
configuration  and  maintenance 
fees.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.eventra.com  or  call  203 
882-9988. 

Forging  Software 

Companies  interested  in  open- 
source  software  development  have 
a  new  tool  for  their  trade. 

SourceForge  Onsite  from  VA 
Linux  Systems  provides  secure 
centralized  code,  project  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management  tools  that  can 
Continued  on  Page  176 
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tant  to  share  e-mail,  retain  the  files  on  their 
hard  drives. 

Researchers  retained  by  KVS  estimate 
that  corporate  users  across  the  globe  send 
4  billion  e-mail  messages  a  day.  As  most 
anyone  who  uses  e-mail  can  attest,  much 
of  that  influx  piles  up,  waiting  to  be  read 
and  replied  to  or  deleted,  all  the  while 
scrolling  farther  down  the  inbox.  Dutt 
founded  KVS  in  December  1999  after  real¬ 
izing  that  e-mail  had  become  a  de  facto 
long-term  storage  repository.  Yet  limits  on 
server  space  typically  force  IS  departments 
to  prod  users  to  clean  out  their  mailboxes 
every  few  months.  When  that  happens, 
Dutt  says,  “people  either  read  all  those  e- 
mails  and  do  something  with  them  or — 
what  usually  happens — they  throw  them 
out.  That  information  is  lost.  And  when 
people  leave  the  company,  knowledge  is 
lost,  because  there  is  no  record.” 

KVS’s  solution  is  Enterprise  Vault,  a 
generic,  scalable  application  that  typically 
resides  on  a  Windows  NT  server.  En¬ 
terprise  Vault  automatically  archives  all 
e-mails  in  a  company’s  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  or  Outlook  system,  allowing  IS 
staff  to  slim  down  server  space  while  giv¬ 
ing  users  instant  access  to  all  e-mails. 
“Users  put  an  icon  on  their  desktop  and 
retrieve  archived  e-mail  themselves.  It’s 
that  simple,”  says  Daniel  Rodriguez,  for¬ 
mer  vice  president  of  corporate  e-mail  at 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette  in  New 
York  City.  Employees  needing  to  retrieve 
old  e-mails  no  longer  have  to  go  through 
his  office,  Rodriguez  says.  “It’s  a  big  time 
savings  for  users  and  for  |  IS] .  They  did¬ 
n’t  have  to  call  the  help  desk,  and  for  IS, 
we  don’t  have  to  go  to  tape.”  Before 
installing  Enterprise  Vault,  Rodriguez’s 
office  would  often  have  to  download 
tapes  to  find  old  e-mails — a  process  tak¬ 
ing  seven  hours  per  tape. 

Of  course,  better  archiving  alone 
doesn’t  advance  knowledge  management; 
the  problem  of  unmanaged  information 
remains.  Where  Enterprise  Vault  improves 
on  the  standard  e-mail  package,  however, 
is  in  its  search  capabilities.  Enterprise  Vault 


incorporates  AltaVista’s  search  technology, 
which  users  can  configure  to  search  the 
headers  and  bodies  of  all  stored  e-mails, 
either  for  individual  users  or  systemwide. 
This  enhanced  access  to  e-mail  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  boon  to  companies  that  are  poor  at 
sharing  knowledge.  “There’s  an  incredible 
amount  within  e-mail  that’s  critical  to  the 
way  companies  now  do  business  ,”  says 
the  Hurwitz  Group’s  Olding. 
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For  all  the  attention  paid  to  knowledge 
management,  Olding  dislikes  the  term, 
finding  it  ill  defined.  “If  we  think  about 
the  times  we’ve  learned  and  had  ‘aha’ 
moments,  that’s  not  managed,”  she  says. 
“Simply  put,  I  look  at  knowledge  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  process.”  Technologies  like  those 
profiled  here  “are  going  to  be  the  ones  that 
survive,”  she  says,  “because  they  work  the 
way  people  do.”  ■ 


Gelling  Together 
lo  Get  Creative 

COLLABORATIVE  Product  Commerce 
(CPC)— using  the  Internet  to  build  a 
more  efficient  product  develop¬ 
ment  process  by  providing  com¬ 
panies  and  departments  with 
fast,  convenient  access  to  rele¬ 
vant  information— is  on  the 
cusp  of  a  dramatic  popular¬ 
ity  increase. 

A  recent  report  by 
Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group— “Beating  the  Competition 
with  CPC”— predicts  that  the  market  for  hardware, 

software  and  services  related  to  the  nascent  technology  space  will  grow  from 
$3.2  billion  in  2000  to  more  than  $49  billion  in  2005.  According  to  the  report,  ever- 
increasing  pressure  on  manufacturers  to  bring  fresh  products  to  market  will  force 
these  companies  to  find  new  ways  of  gaining  an  edge  on  their  competitors.  In  the 
past,  companies  have  turned  to  enterprise  resource  planning,  customer  relationship 
management  and  supply  chain  management  as  a  means  of  staying  ahead.  CPC  will 
become  the  next  logical  step,  the  report  indicates,  particularly  as  manufacturers 
move  from  a  “make-to-stock”  to  a  “build-to-demand”  model. 

According  to  Aberdeen,  manufacturing  itself  is  also  in  flux.  Rather  than  creating 
and  assembling  all  parts  within  a  company,  manufacturers  now  rely  more  heavily  on 
building  products  based  on  modular  components  from  a  variety  of  suppliers.  Using 
CPC,  suppliers,  manufacturers  and  customers  can  access  information  about  a  given 
product  from  a  pool  of  shared  information.  The  report  notes  that  this  pool  can  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  data,  ranging  from  design  information  to  customer  feedback.  By 
providing  this  information  to  everyone  involved  in  the  supply  chain,  development 
times  and  associated  costs  can  drop  significantly. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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you're  looking  for.  Then  the  Software 


selections  and  even  submits  RFPs, 
RFls  or  RFQs  to  vendors. 
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masg .com  gives  you 
a  handle  on  it 


Now  you  can  have  better  control 
over  your  decision  making  process, 
masg  .com  gives  you  the  tools — and 
the  expertise — to  search,  evaluate 
and  selett  the  software  products  and 
vendors  that  best  match  your  needs. 

‘  ■ )  '  ■  ,  •,  ,F-  '  .  . ;  c'., " j '  J  . 

So  you  can  make  a  better  decision. 

With  vnosg.com,  you  can  browse 
and  select  the  products  and  vendors 
you're  interested  in.  Create  your  own 


And  speaking  of  control,  you  can  save 
your  Work,  or  download  it-^— without 
leaving  our  site.  So  log  on  and  see 
how  it  feels  to  be  in  control! 
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Five  Pena 'jPlaza,  New  York,  NY  10001 
.800-647*1998 
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Emerging 


REVISIT 

transaction  processing 

OLTP  Takes  a  Bow 

Transaction  processing  makes  the  migration  from  big  iron 
to  distributed  computing  BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


USUALLY  WE  ARE  forward-looking,  de¬ 
voted  to  new  technologies  and  how  they 
can  be  made  to  measure  even  halfway 
to  their  sales  pitch.  More  rarely  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  community  on  a  good  job  of 
glitch  busting.  One  such  moment  came 
in  September  1992,  when  we  brought  up 
the  topic  of  online  transaction  process¬ 
ing  (OLTP). 

In  the  most  general  terms,  OLTP  is  a 
kind  of  error  trapping.  The  term  refers  to 
monitoring  a  suite  of  related  database 
changes  so  that  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  any  one  of  those  changes,  all  the  asso¬ 
ciated  entries  made  up  to  that  point  could 
be  erased.  (The  industry  mantra,  coined  in 
the  context  of  the  first  OLTP  application — 
automated  teller  machines — is  “no  debit 
without  a  credit  and  no  credit  without  a 
debit.”)  While  the  technology  has  nothing 
necessarily  to  do  with  commerce,  it  is  hard 


to  imagine  any  significant  share  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  moving  online  without  the 
protection  OLTP  offers. 

OLTP  is  technically  difficult  because  a 
single  entry  might  catalyze  changes  involv¬ 
ing  many  data  types  across  many  applica¬ 
tion  and  operating  system  environments. 
Such  complexity  can  make  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
cover  after  an  error.  It  can  be  hard  to  define 
a  transaction  processing  metric.  None¬ 
theless,  by  the  early  ’90s  several  large  trans¬ 
action  systems  (such  as  airline  reservation 
systems)  were  performing  well.  We  thought 
the  CIOs  responsible  deserved  a  toast — and 
they  did.  Only  one  little  tweak  was  still 
needed.  Once  that  had  been  made,  OLTP 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  world-beater. 

That  tweak  was  moving  OLTP  from 
mainframes  to  distributed  architectures. 
It  was  necessary  because  everyone  knew 
that  distributed  processing  was  better.  It 


Technology 


new . 

products 


Continued  from  Page  172 
be  utilized  by  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  development  teams.  The 
product  includes  bug  tracking, 
patch  management,  source  con¬ 
trol,  support  tracking,  document 
management  and  more. 
SourceForge  can  also  help  devel¬ 
opment  teams  implement  code 
reuse  and  archiving.  The  product’s 
Web-based  interface  makes  it  suit¬ 
able  for  use  across  a  variety  of 
platforms.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.vaiinux.com  or  call 


510  687-7000. 


Slimline  Power 

Tripp  Lite  recently  unveiled  a  new 
line  of  uninterruptible  power  sup¬ 
plies  that  provide  as  much  as  3,000 
volt-amps  in  a  2U  cabinet.  The 
SmartPro  2U  series  include  as 
many  as  two  serial  ports  and  two 
USB  ports,  providing  multiple  server 
control.  It  also  includes  PowerAlert 
software  that  lets  administrators 
monitor  all  available  UPS  systems 
on  a  network.  Administrators  can 
also  control  the  systems  from  any 
browser-based  device  by  logging 
into  a  secure  website.  To  save  even 
more  space,  the  devices  are 
designed  to  fit  back-to-back,  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  pair  of  RM2U  systems  to 
occupy  the  same  slot  in  a  rack. 
Pricing  had  not  been  set  at  press 
time.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.tripplite.com  or  call 
773  869-1797. 
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CORPORATE  HOSTS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Avaya 

Blue  Martini  Software 
Brio  Technology,  Inc. 

Candle  Corporation 
Changepoint  Corporation 
Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
EDS 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Information  Builders,  Inc. 
Intel  Corporation 
Intel  Online  Services 


Intira  Corporation 
Kintana 

Kyocera  Mita  America,  Inc. 
Legato  Systems,  Inc. 
Lockheed  Martin 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 
ProSight,  Inc. 

ServiceWare 
SiteSmith,  Inc. 

Symantec  Corporation 
Tripwire,  Inc. 


new* 


WORLD  —  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  global  mergers  and  alliances.  Where  radical 
change  has  caused  continual  shifts  in  an  already  complex  IT  environment.  Where 
traditional  boundaries  have  been  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  between  countries, 
between  cultures,  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization. 


■  ENROLL  NOW  —  See  the  full  agenda  and  use  the  online  form  at  our 
Web  site  www.cio.com/conferences,  or  call  our  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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COVER  ILLUSTRATION:  VALERIE  SINCLAIR 


shaping  this  dynantlc  environment, 
and  examine  the  resulting  intersec¬ 
tion  of  IT  with  a  whole  new  host 
of  legal,  ethical,  cultural,  human 
resource,  and  business  issues.  We’ll 
look  at  how  the  near  and  long-term 
future  of  technology  will  only  accel¬ 
erate  these  processes. 

In  this  turbulent  new  world,  we’ll  need  to  continu¬ 
ously  re-evaluate  and  reinvent  —  maybe  even  get  revo¬ 
lutionary.  And  who  better  to  lead  the  revolution  than 
Gary  Hamel,  the  man  The  Economist  calls  “the  world’s 
reigning  strategy  guru.”  Hamel  will  help  us  cross  the 
boundaries  between  old  and  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  strategy  innovation,  wealth  creation,  and  the 
very  process  of  continuous  re-inven¬ 
tion.  He’ll  deliver  Tuesday  afternoon’s 
keynote  address,  and  will  be  on  hand 
afterward  during  a  networking  recep¬ 
tion.  Participants  will  receive  a  signed 
copy  of  Hamel’s  newest  book,  Leading 
The  Revolution. 

Joanne  Ciulla,  author  of  The 
Working  Life:  The  Promise  and 
Betrayal  of  Modern  Work,  questions 
where  we’re  heading  as  a  society  — 
and  what  that  means  for  us  as 
employees  and  employers.  We’ll  examine  how  new 
technologies  are  blurring  the  line  between  our  work 
and  personal  lives. 


Gary  Hamel 

Author 

Leading  The 
Revolution 
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Hackers  and  cyber  terrorists  recognize  no 
boundaries.  Stephen  Colo,  CIO  of  the  US 
Secret  Service,  will  continue  our  series  of  dia¬ 
logues  with  The  US  Department  of 
Commerce’s  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office  (CIAO)  to 
discuss  what  business  leaders, 

CIOs,  and  government  agencies 
can  and  should  be  doing  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  future  attacks. 

Edward  Nesta,  senior  vice 
president  of  Operations  and 
CIO  of  The  Leading  Hotels  of 
the  World,  suggests  how  we  can 
use  technology  to  level  the  play¬ 
ing  field  when  different  coun¬ 
tries,  cultures  and  personnel  are 
involved  in  selling  and  support¬ 
ing  products  and  services.  Mike 
Ragunas,  CTO  of  Staples.com,  shares  how 
we  can  implement  and  leverage  technologies 
across  sales  channels,  partners,  suppliers  and 
customers  to  improve  service.  NASDAQ’s 
CIO  Gregor  Bailar  and  CTO  Steven  Randich 
exemplify  some  of  the  shifts  taking  place 
within  the  IT  organization,  where  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  set  of  responsibilities  demands 
creative  structures.  Conference  moderator 
Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe  provides  practical  insight 
on  rethinking  and  redesigning  organizations 
and  their  boundaries. 

A  panel  of  emerging  market  CIOs  from 


Joanne  Ciulla 

Author 

The  Working  Life: 
The  Promise  and 
Betrayal  of 
Modern  Work 


around  the  world,  moderated  by  Martha 
Gorman  of  the  Global  IT  Knowledge  Forum, 
examines  how  we  can  work  together  to  lessen 
the  digital  divide  between  the  technological 
haves  and  have-nots  around  the  world,  and 
why  that’s  critical  to  a  healthy 
global  economy. 

Rick  Richardson,  president  of 
Richardson  Media  &  Techno¬ 
logies,  looks  at  the  new  trends  in 
technology,  and  offers  his  forecast 
for  the  future.  And,  Venture 
OnStageSM,  moderated  by  CIO 
Magazine  Technical  Editor  Chris 
Lindquist,  once  again  brings  five 
visionaries  to  talk  about  what 
their  new  technologies,  products 
or  services  can  do  for  CIOs. 

But  don’t  forget  the  fun  stuff: 
Tee  off  Sunday  morning  at  the  Leaderboard 
Classic  Golf  Tournament  hosted  by 
Lockheed  Martin  and  Intira  Corporation. 
Network  Sunday  night  at  the  Welcome 
Reception,  and  then  laugh  ’til  you  hurt  at  an 
Evening  at  the  Improv,  hosted  by 
Information  Builders.  More  activities  will  be 
scheduled  throughout  the  event,  capped  off 
Tuesday  night  by  the  C/O-sponsored 
Reception  and  Dinner  followed  by  Monte 
Carlo:  An  evening  of  High  Rolling,  Cool 
Jazz  &  Sweet  Cigars  hosted  by  Symantec 
Corporation. 


TO  ENROLL,  CALL  800  366-0246,  VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  WWW.CIO.COM/CONFERENCES  OR  FAX  US  AT  508  879-7720  3 


8.00  am  -  1:30  pm  Leaderboard  Classic  Golf  Tournament 

Hosted  by  Lockheed  Martin  and  Intira  Corporation 

2:00  pm  -  6:00  pm  Informal  Networking 

2:00  pm  -  5:00  pm  Registration 


6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 


Registration  &  Welcome  Reception 

Get  connected:  Meet  your  fellow  participants,  featured  presenters,  CIO  staff,  and 
Corporate  Hosts. 


8:00  pm  -  10:00  pm 


Evening  @  The  Improv 
Hosted  by  Information  Builders 

Back  by  popular  demand,  Information  Builders  presents  “A  Night  at  the  Improv." 
Join  us  for  an  evening  of  sidesplitting  fun  —  direct  from  the  world-famous  Improv 
Comedy  Club  in  L.A.! 


10:00  pm  -  Midnight  Hospitalities/Networking 


7:30  am  -  8:30  am  Breakfast 


8:30  am  -  8:45  am  Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 


8:45  am  -  9:30  am 


Gary  Beach 

Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 


Breaking  the  Boundaries 


Moderator: 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Professor  of  IT 
Texas  Tech  University 

Most  organizations  are  based  upon  18th  century  accounting  systems  and  19th  and  early 
20th  century  industrial  organizational  structure.  Both  interfere  with  performance  and 
employee  satisfaction.  The  21st  century  knowledge-based  economy  requires  organizational 
design  and  leadership  that  breaks  down  the  borders  between  interorganizational  bound¬ 
aries  similar  to  the  way  business  reengineering  broke  down  the  boundaries  between  intra- 
organizational  functions  in  the  1990’s.  Wetherbe  will  set  the  stage  for  the  conference  and 
provide  practical  insight  on  rethinking  and  redesigning  organizations  and  their  boundaries. 

9:30  am  -  10:30  am  Integration  across  Enterprises 

Mike  Ragunas 

CTO 

Staples.com 

E-business  is  a  core  component  of  any  business  strategy  today.  For  companies  to  get 
ahead  in  today’s  e-conomy,  e-business  initiatives  must  eliminate  boundaries  to  create  a 
seamless  organization.  Staples  has  been  recognized  for  its  success  in  implementing  and 
leveraging  technologies  that  integrate  information  across  sales  channels  in  its  own  organi¬ 
zation,  with  partners,  suppliers  and  most  importantly,  customers.  This  session  will  discuss 
ideas  on  how  technology  can  drive  your  business  and  how  Staples  has  leveraged  XML 
and  other  technologies  to  successfully  integrate  across  enterprises,  resulting  in  improved 
customer  service. 
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10:30  am  -  11:00  am  Coffee  Break 


Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  and  their  clients  discuss  technologies  and  services  to  improve  your 
enterprise’s  performance. 


11:55  am  -  12:40  pm  Business  Briefings 


12:45  pm  -  2:00  pm  Working  Lunch  —  Without  Boundaries:  The  Law  vs.  Hackers  and  Cyber  Terrorists 


Stephen  Colo 

CIO 

United  States  Secret  Service 


In  the  Internet  world,  hackers  and  cyber  terrorists  recognize  no  boundaries.  Major  hacker 
attacks  are  not  only  becoming  more  prevalent,  but  also  far  more  dangerous  to  business 
and  government.  The  US  Department  of  Commerce's  Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office  (CIAO)  asserts  that  business  leaders  and  CIOs  need  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
systems  and  information  security  —  but  attacks  will  still  happen.  What  help  is  available 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  legal  system?  And  how  can  we  help  them  help  us? 


2:15  pm  -  3:00  pm  Business  Briefings 


3:15  pm  -  4:15  pm  Without  Boundaries:  The  Blurring  Line  Between  Work  and  Life 


Joanne  Ciulla 

Author 

The  Working  Life:  The  Promise  and  Betrayal  of  Modern  Work 


Technology,  the  Internet  and  the  global  economy  have  created  a  24/7  world.  With  laptops 
cell  phones,  and  a  host  of  other  handy  gadgets,  we  can  now  work  anytime,  from  any¬ 
where.  But  just  because  we  can,  are  we  encouraged  and  expected  to  ...  drag  the  laptop 
with  us  on  vacation,  have  our  office  voice-mail  forwarded  to  our  personal  cell  phones,  be 
virtually  on-call  all  the  time?  The  line  between  work  and  personal  life  gets  blurry.  Are  we 
using  these  technologies  to  enrich  our  employees’  lives  by  giving  them  more  flexibility,  or 
are  we  using  them  to  pull  the  leashes  to  the  office  ever-tighter?  What  can  and  should  we 
be  doing  to  keep  work  from  ruining  our  employees’  lives? 


4:15  pm  -  5:15  pm  Technology  &  Our  eFuture 


Dana  R.  (Rick)  Richardson 

President 

Richardson  Media  &  Technologies 


Today’s  CIO  is  faced  with  an  ever-changing  future.  It  is  one  characterized  by  fewer  tradi¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  being  shaped  by  trends  in  hardware,  software  and  communications 
Rick  Richardson  will  provide  his  vision  of  both  our  near  and  longer-term  future  as  it 
relates  to  these  trends,  as  well  as  new  and  emerging  technologies  that  will  help  bring 
those  trends  to  reality.  Finally,  Rick  will  put  himself  on  the  line  with  his  forecasts  of  our 
technological  future  and  where  the  new  boundaries  might  be  drawn. 


5:15  pm  -  6:00  pm  Venture  OnStage 


Moderator: 
Christopher  Lindquist 

Technology  Editor 
CIO  Magazine 


Venture  OnStage,  introduced  at  our  October  Perspectives® conference,  was  a  hit  with  the 
audience,  so  we’re  bringing  another  group  of  new  technology  visionaries  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  will  be  the  next  great  thing. 


6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm  Networking  Reception 


7:00  pm  -  Midnight  Hospitalities/Networking 


CIO  Perspectives  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CX0  Media  Inc, 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  23 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  24 


7:30  am  -  8:30  am 


Breakfast 


8:30  am  -  9:30  am 


w 


CIO  vs.  CTO:  Where  Do  the  Boundaries  Lie? 

Gregor  Bailar 

Executive  Vice  President  &  CIO 
The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  Inc. 


Steven  Randich 

Executive  Vice  President  &  CTO 
The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  Inc. 


9:30  am  -  10:30  am 


There  used  to  be  a  clear  distinction  between  the  CIO  and  CTO  roles.  The  CIO  was  the 
business-savvy  leader  who  helped  the  enterprise  make  wise  technology  investments,  while 
the  CTO  was  the  chief  lieutenant  with  a  keen  eye  on  emerging  technologies  that  might 
help  the  business.  Today  the  boundaries  between  the  roles  have  blurred,  creating  confu¬ 
sion  among  business  leaders:  do  they  need  a  CIO,  a  CTO,  or  both?  At  NASDAQ,  CIO 
Gregor  Bailar  recently  hired  CTO  Steven  Randich.  They  will  discuss  the  distinction  they 
see  between  the  CIO  and  CTO  roles,  the  boundaries  and  overlaps  of  their  day-to-day 
duties,  and  how  other  businesses  might  address  their  own  CIO/CTO  needs. 

Beyond  Borders:  How  Do  We  Level  the  Playing  Field? 

Edward  F.  Nesta 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Operations  &  CIO 
The  Leading  Hotels  of  The  World 

Technology  can  help  level  the  playing  field  when  different  cultures,  countries  and  person¬ 
nel  are  involved  in  selling  and  supporting  a  company’s  product.  CIOs  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  providing  the  tools,  training  and  infrastructure  that  makes  this  possible  —  and  for 
establishing  and  managing  standards  across  time  zones  and  cultures  to  create  a  consis¬ 
tent  product.  With  the  global  reshaping  that  has  resulted  from  the  distribution  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  actions  of  CIOs,  both  economically  and  politically,  are  much  more  visible  on  the 
world  stage.  Their  ability  to  support  their  respective  business  units,  while  also  delivering  a 
uniform  and  consistent  product  in  the  midst  of  these  changes,  is  a  necessity  for  both 
competitive  and  personal  reasons. 


10:30 

am  - 

11:00 

am 

11:00 

am  - 

11:45 

am 

11:55  am  - 

12:40 

pm 

12:45 

pm 

-  1:45 

pm 

2:00 

pm  • 

■  3:00 

pm 

So* 


Coffee  Break 
Business  Briefings 
Business  Briefings 
Luncheon 

Narrowing  the  Digital  Divide  -  International  CIO  Panel 

Martha  Gorman 

Co-Founder 

Global  IT  Knowledge  Forum 

Rather  than  create  a  world  divided  into  information  haves  and  have-nots,  we  must  level 
the  playing  field  for  vast  regions  of  the  planet  —  or  risk  losing  the  contributions  they  can 
bring  to  the  global  economy.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  bypassing  expensive,  interme¬ 
diate  solutions,  in  a  process  known  as  technological  leapfrogging.  Our  panel  of  CIOs  from 
emerging  international  markets  discuss  how  we  can  work  together  to  create  the  conditions 
needed  to  foster  such  technological  leaps  in  key  industries  and  regions. 


Panelists: 

Luiz  Alberto  Mourelos  Rodriguez,  Director  Tl,  IDICT,  La  Habana,  Cuba 
Manuel  E.  Ruiz  Gutierrez,  MIS  Manager,  Dole  Standard  Fruit  Co.,  Costa  Rica 
Wan  Othman  Wan  Yahya,  CEO,  Integrated  Document  Services,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 
Dr.  Ian  Kadish,  IT  Director,  Netcare,  South  Africa 


ACXIOM  CORPORATION,  a  global 
leader  in  real-time,  multi-channel 
Customer  Data  Integration,  enables 
businesses  to  develop  and  deepen  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  by  creating  a  single, 
accurate  view  of  their  customers  across 
the  enterprise.  Acxiom  achieves  this  by 
providing  data  integration  technology, 
database  management  services,  and 
premier  customer  content  through  its 
AbiliTec,  Solvitur,  and  InfoBase  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  also  offering  a  broad  range 
of  information  technology  outsourcing 
services.  Founded  in  1969,  Acxiom 
(Nasdaq:  ACXM)  is  based  in  Little  Rock, 
AR,  with  locations  throughout  the  U.S., 
and  with  operations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Spain,  Australia, 
and  Japan.  Acxiom  revenues  were 
$964.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  2000.  For  more  information, 
please  visit  www.acxiom.com. 

Changing  Privacy  Issues  to 
Opportunities 

Given  the  continued  growth  of  e-com¬ 
merce,  the  proliferation  of  marketing 
databases  and  a  surge  of  negative  media 
attention,  consumer  privacy  concerns 
and  legislation  continue  to  intensify. 
Businesses  must  address  privacy  issues 
quickly  and  legitimately  or  face  the 
prospect  of  additional  governmental 
regulation  and  rising  consumer  distrust. 
How  can  technology  assist  companies 
in  implementing  a  pro-active  consumer 
privacy  strategy?  Customer  Data 
Integration  (CDI)  software  can  help 
companies  honor  individual  privacy 
rights  and  manage  customer  preferences 
by  integrating  customer  data  across  the 
enterprise  —  creating  a  single-view  of 
the  customer  across  multiple  channels. 
This  enables  businesses  to  move  beyond 
privacy  protection  and  toward  consumer 
advocacy.  In  this  session,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  how  true  consumer  advocacy 
represents  a  significant  opportunity  for 
businesses  to  improve  customer  loyalty, 
boost  retention  and  increase  market 
share. 


AVAYA,  the  former  Enterprise  Networks 
Group  of  Lucent  Technologies,  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  USA, 
and  is  a  leading  provider  of  communi¬ 
cations  systems  for  enterprises,  includ¬ 
ing  businesses,  government  agencies 
and  other  organizations.  Avaya  offers 
voice,  converged  voice  and  data, 
customer  relationship  management, 
messaging,  multi-service  networking 
and  structured  cabling  products  and 
services.  It  is  a  worldwide  leader  in 
sales  of  messaging  and  structured 
cabling  systems  and  a  U.S.  leader  in 
sales  of  enterprise  voice  communica¬ 
tions  and  call  center  systems.  Avaya  has 
nearly  one  million  business  customers 
in  more  than  90  countries,  including 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Fortune 
500.  For  more  information  about  Avaya, 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.avaya.com. 

Moving  a  Corporation  to  a  Forecasting 
Model  ‘Without  Boundaries’ 

Many  corporations,  even  in  the  new 
millennium,  still  await  information  that 
is  historical  in  nature  before  making 
decisions  that  affect  where  the  corpora¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  prioritizing  its 
resources.  ERP  applications  have  brought 
us  real  time  information  views  across  the 
corporation,  but  is  that  enough?  To  trans¬ 
form  a  corporation  into  a  true  forecasting 
organization  takes  information  tools, 
seamless  integration  and  a  cultural  trans¬ 
formation.  Avaya  is  making  this  transfor¬ 
mation.  It  is  midway  through  the  steps 
on  its  18  month  path  from  history  gather¬ 
ing  to  a  forecasting  view  of  running  its 
business.  This  session  will  focus  on  the 
tools,  activities  and  cultural  boundaries 
encountered  in  this  transformation. 


BLUE  MARTINI  SOFTWARE  provides 
enterprise  software  applications  to 
understand,  target  and  interact  with 
customers.  Companies  deploy  the  Blue 
Martini  Customer  Interaction  System  to 
interact  with  customers  on  the  Web,  via 
call  centers,  in  stores,  over  wireless 
devices,  through  e-mail,  direct  mail  and 
on  marketplaces.  Business  people  use 
the  Blue  Martini  Customer  Interaction 
System  to  manage  products,  content, 
transactions,  analysis  and  personaliza¬ 
tion.  Companies  that  interact  directly 
with  customers  build  their  brands 
more  effectively  than  those  using  only 
traditional  media,  resulting  in  increased 
revenues  across  all  channels. 
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Monte  Zweben 

CEO  &  Founder 

Blue  Martini 

Driving  B2B  Revenues:  Direct,  Indirect, 
and  Trading  Exchanges 

According  to  AMR  Research,  B2B 
e-commerce  should  reach  $5.7  trillion 
in  2004  or  29%  of  the  dollar  value  of 
all  commercial  transactions.  B2B  e- 
commerce  will  be  huge  and  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  enterprise. 
Thus,  for  most  companies,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  they  must  partici¬ 
pate  in  B2B  e-commerce,  but  one  of 
when  and  how.  But  what  is  B2B  e-com¬ 
merce?  How  do  you  achieve  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  B2B  e-commerce  while  comple¬ 
menting  your  existing  channel  models? 
Zweben  leads  a  discussion  on  how  to 
enable  contract-based  e-commerce  rela¬ 
tionships  with  your  B2B  customers, 
empower  your  resellers  to  sell  better, 
and  participate  in  trading  exchanges 
without  commoditization. 
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Brio 

Technology 


BRIO  TECHNOLOGY  provides  a  proven 
and  reliable  analytic  software  platform 
that  enables  companies  to  simplify  the 
complex  process  of  using  corporate 
data  to  make  better  day-to-day  deci¬ 
sions.  Brio  ONE  products  empower  indi¬ 
viduals,  workgroups  and  executives  in 
an  organization  to  find,  access,  share, 
manage,  and  exchange  information 
across  an  Internet  enabled  enterprise. 
More  information  can  be  found  on  our 
web  site:  www.brio.com  or  by  calling 
1-877-289-BRIO. 


Katherine  Glassey 

Chief  Strategy  Officer 

Brio  Technology,  Inc. 


Without  Limits: 

A  360°  View  of  Your  Enterprise 

Today's  changing  business  climate 
makes  it  essential  that  information  is 
readily  available  and  in  actionable  form 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  As  com¬ 
petition  continues  to  escalate,  both 
large  and  small  companies  are  having 
to  analyze  not  only  external  factors  (i.e. 
competition,  marketshare,  etc.)  but  its 
own  operations,  including  expenses, 
sales,  and  profitability  at  a  departmen¬ 
tal  level.  Looking  at  it  from  a  CIO’s  per¬ 
spective,  this  discussion  highlights  how 
the  market  has  changed,  where  it  is 
going,  and  how  an  organization  can 
become  successful,  one  department  at 
a  time.  Glassey  shares  how  analytics 
are  essential  in  today’s  leading  organi¬ 
zations  to  become  more  efficient  — 
empowering  employees,  partners  and 
customers  with  the  ability  to  access  and 
analyze  business  information. 


♦Candle 


eBusiness  at  the  speed  of  tight 


In  business  nearly  25  years,  CANDLE 
CORPORATION  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  independent  global  software 
companies  specializing  in  fast,  flexible 
e-business  solutions.  Operating  in  over 
42  countries,  Candle  develops  and 
markets  over  300  products  and  services 
that  enable  companies  to  create, 
integrate,  manage  and  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  their  e-businesses. 
Candle's  solutions  provide  the  speed, 
agility  and  performance  that  are 
mandatory  for  success  in  the  world 
of  e-business.  Visit  Candle  at 
www.candle.com. 


David  Caddis 

Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of 
e-Business  Assurance 
Solutions 

Candle  Corporation 


Customer  Service  in  an  e-Business 
World 


As  companies  experience  unprecedented 
online  activity,  CIOs  are  striving  to 
ensure  that  their  Web  site  and  applica¬ 
tions  keep  pace  with  the  fast  moving 
world  of  e-business.  Caddis  will  explore 
best  practices  to  guide  CIOs  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  business  model  for  today's  ever 
changing  Internet  economy  while  assur¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  service  received  by 
online  customers. 


CHANGEPOINT  provides  the  most 
complete  business  process  automation 
solution  for  IT  services  organizations 
to  manage  their  people,  projects  and 
budgets  more  effectively  and  profitably. 
Designed  specifically  to  address  the 
needs  of  IT  professional  services  organi¬ 
zations,  corporate  IT  departments  and 
the  staffing  companies  they  work  with, 
Changepoint  enables  IT  services  organi¬ 
zations  to  better  operate  by  automating 
and  streamlining  critical  business 
processes  for  greater  efficiency,  and 
inter-operate  by  seamlessly  integrating 
and  collaborating  with  staffing  suppli¬ 
ers,  contractors,  clients  and  partners. 


Avery  Cloud 

Vice  President  and  CIO 

INTEGRIS  Health 

Courtesy  of 
Changepoint 


The  Changing  Role  of  IT  in  Today’s 
Corporate  Culture 


In  today's  information  technology  age, 
the  IT  department  is  not  only  relied 
upon  to  support  the  business,  but  to 
drive  the  business  forward.  Cloud  offers 
his  insight  on  the  ways  that  IT  now  fits 
into  the  corporate  culture,  touching  on 
how  the  relationship  of  professionals 
and  the  business  operators  has  evolved 
over  his  25  years  of  IT  experience. 

Cloud  will  share  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  role  of  technology  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  business  plan  and  how  that  role 
should  be  defined,  as  well  as  outlining 
the  new  structure  that  IT  organizations 
must  adopt. 
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CITRIX 
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CHORDIANT  delivers  a  unified  CRM  (cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management)  solution 
for  companies  with  extreme  customer 
demands  in  terms  of  volume,  complexity 
and  scope.  By  integrating  multiple 
sources  of  information  across  an  enter¬ 
prise,  Chordiant  Unified  CRM  Solution 
provides  a  comprehensive,  single  view  of 
the  customer  to  ensure  personalized  one- 
to-one  service.  Regardless  of  the  point  of 
customer  contact  —  email,  telephone, 
wireless  device,  Internet  —  companies 
can  make  the  most  of  every  customer 
interaction,  increase  retention,  grow  rev¬ 
enues  and  drive  profits. 


Stephen  Kelly 

President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer 

Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 


Customer  Relationship  Management: 
It’s  Not  Just  Software 

Achieving  Intelligent  Customer 
Communications  Management 

The  typical  customer  service  experience 
has  died  under  the  weight  of  mass  con¬ 
sumption  and  new  e-Business  distribu¬ 
tion  channels.  Worldwide,  the  burden 
of  inbound  customer  service  requests 
threatens  to  bury  companies  facing 
extreme  IT  demands.  In  this  hostile 
environment,  proper  management  of 
each  and  every  customer  interaction 
has  never  been  more  critical  to  survival. 
Meeting  these  challenges  head-on,  many 
European  consumer  businesses,  such  as 
banks  and  financial  services  companies, 
are  leading  the  way  in  exceeding  cus¬ 
tomer  expectations.  In  Europe,  where 
CRM  is  considered  a  business  strategy 
enrolling  the  use  of  an  IT  architecture  to 
deliver  this  capability,  it  is  referred  to  as 
"Intelligent  Customer  Communications 
Management."  In  his  presentation,  Kelly 
will  describe  this  architecture  and  illus¬ 
trate  its  use  with  real  case  studies  of 
major  European  companies  with  which 
he  has  worked. 


CITRIX  SYSTEMS,  INC.  is  a  global 
leader  in  application  server  software  and 
services  that  offer  "Digital  Independence” 
—  the  ability  to  run  any  application  on 
any  device  over  any  connection,  wireless 
to  Web.  Citrix  solutions  enable  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  types,  from  enterprises  to 
application  service  providers  (ASPs),  to 
reach  more  users  with  more  applications, 
and  achieve  this  with  greater  speed,  pre¬ 
dictability  and  cost-effectiveness.  Citrix 
offerings  include  MetaFrame  application 
server  software,  NFuse  application  portal 
software,  Management  Services  products 
and  Independent  Computing  Architecture 
(ICA),  a  core  application  server  technolo¬ 
gy.  Citrix  is  headquartered  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL. 


Digital  Independence  through 
Application  Server  Solutions 

By  overcoming  the  traditional  con¬ 
straints  and  complexities  of  e-business 
technology,  CIOs  have  the  power  to 
reach  more  users,  with  more  applica¬ 
tions,  than  ever  before.  By  having  the 
ability  to  run  any  application  on  any 
device  with  any  connection,  wireless  to 
Web,  CIOs  may  increase  speed  of  oper¬ 
ations  with  greater  predictability  and 
lower  costs.  As  a  result,  organizations 
can  compete  most  effectively  in  today’s 
digital  age  —  a  dynamic  age  of  e-busi¬ 
ness,  the  Internet  and  the  continual 
addition  and  evolution  of  new  applica¬ 
tions,  devices  and  services. 


E.PIPHANY  is  a  leading  provider  of 
intelligent  customer  interaction  software 
for  the  Customer  Economy.  By  providing 
an  integrated  suite  of  software  solutions, 
E.piphany  E.5  blends  web-based 
analytic  and  operational  CRM  to  unify 
all  inbound  and  outbound  marketing, 
sales  and  customer  service  interactions. 
E.piphany  E.5  enables  a  single, 
enterprise-wide  view  of  each  customer 
to  help  global  businesses  better  under¬ 
stand  and  proactively  serve  customers 
in  real  time.  With  worldwide  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Mateo,  CA,  E.piphany  has 
regional  operations  and  offices  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Asia  Pacific. 


Bill  Walsh 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  International 

E.piphany 


CRM:  A  Technology  without 
Boundaries 


Today’s  Customer  Economy  is  a  global 
force,  and  companies  with  operations 
around  the  world  are  using  CRM  for 
competitive  advantage.  In  its  own  global 
expansion,  E.piphany  has  uncovered 
that  each  global  market  has  a  different 
business  requirement,  and  these  differ¬ 
ent  regions  are  approaching  CRM  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  this  session  you  will 
learn  how  to  globalize  your  CRM  efforts, 
what  the  leading  customer-centric  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  in  major  global  mar¬ 
kets  are,  and  hear  remarkable  success 
stories  about  leading  global  companies. 
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EDS,  the  leading  pure-play  global  serv¬ 
ices  company,  provides  strategy,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  hosting  for  clients  man¬ 
aging  the  complexities  of  the  digital 
economy.  We  bring  together  the  world’s 
best  technologies  to  address  our  clients’ 
critical  business  imperatives.  We  help 
clients  eliminate  boundaries,  collaborate 
in  new  ways,  establish  their  customers' 
trust  and  continuously  seek  improve¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  everything  we  do  helps 
enterprises  win  in  the  digital  economy. 
We  serve  the  world's  leading  companies 
and  governments  in  about  55  countries. 
Learn  more  about  us  at  www.eds.com. 

Mobility:  The  Engine  that  Drives  the 
Digital  Economy 

For  more  than  a  year,  we’ve  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  "mobile”  communications  — 
the  ability  to  stay  connected  anytime, 
anywhere  and  any  way.  Yet,  amidst  the 
hype  and  confusing  claims,  many  are 
missing  the  opportunity  to  fully  harness 
the  power  of  mobility.  Dr.  Reza  Jafari 
will  discuss  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
the  digital  economy  through  full-fledged 
mobility.  He  will  cover  the  value  of  a 
viable  business  value  chain  and  the 
importance  of  scope  and  scale  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  businesses  and  cus¬ 
tomers  alike.  Through  a  discussion  of 
real-life  examples,  session  participants 
will  learn  how  to  achieve  digital  free¬ 
dom  through  a  spectrum  of  capabilities 
using  wireless  and  wireline  transmission 
—  at  work,  home  and  play. 


invent 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY  -  a 

leading  global  provider  of  computing 
and  imaging  solutions  and  services  — 
is  focused  on  making  technology  and 
its  benefits  accessible  to  individuals  and 
businesses  through  simple  appliances, 
useful  e-services  and  an  Internet  infra¬ 
structure  that's  always  on.  HP  has 
88,500  employees  worldwide  and  had 
total  revenue  from  continuing  opera¬ 
tions  of  $48.8  billion  in  its  2000  fiscal 
year.  Information  about  HP  and  its 
products  can  be  found  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.hp.com. 

Rich  Raimondi 

Vice  President  and 
General  Manager, 
E-services. Solutions 

Hewlett-Packard 
Company 

How  to  Capitalize  on  E-Services 

E-services  are  the  next  big  Internet 
wave.  Quickly  growing  in  popularity, 
these  services  consist  of  software,  com¬ 
puting  resources,  information,  business 
processes,  and  any  other  asset  that  a 
company  can  digitize  and  deliver  over 
the  Internet.  Raimondi  will  discuss  how 
forward-thinking  companies  are  capital¬ 
izing  on  e-services  to  quickly  generate 
new  revenue  streams  and  lower  costs. 
He’ll  explain  how  the  spread  of  mobile 
information  appliances  is  creating  a 
lucrative  market  for  mobile  e-services. 
Raimondi  will  also  consider  the  role 
that  partner  ecosystems  play  in  e-serv- 
ices  and  will  discuss  the  importance  of 
an  always-on  infrastructure  to  deliver 
those  e-services. 
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Information 

Builders 

INFORMATION  BUILDERS  helps  lead¬ 
ing  organizations,  including  92  of  the 
Fortune  100,  drive  operations  and  maxi¬ 
mize  opportunities  through  the  power  of 
information.  We  provide  the  only  com¬ 
prehensive  business  intelligence  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  with  built-in  access  to 
any  data  and  the  ability  to  handle  all 
enterprise  reporting  requirements, 
including  portals,  OLAP,  ad  hoc,  and 
information  broadcasting.  Our  solutions 
enable  organizations  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  to  e-businesses  more  quickly  and 
cost-effectively  by  integrating  core  busi¬ 
ness  systems  and  data,  including  legacy 
and  ERP,  with  new  technologies  such  as 
wireless  and  XML,  for  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  B2B,  B2C,  CRM,  and  intranet 
systems.  For  more  information,  visit  us 
at  www.informationbuilders.com. 

H  Michael  Corcoran 

Vice  President  of 
Marketing 

Information  Builders 

i-Business  Intelligence:  Today’s 
Strategic  Weapon 

e-Business  is  a  given.  i-Business  is  the 
challenge.  Most  organizations  spend  bil¬ 
lions  collecting  data,  only  to  use  less  than 
7%.  Market  leaders  will  be  those  that 
move  closest  to  100%.  The  business  of  the 
future  acts  quickly,  anticipating  change 
and  improving  business  processes.  With  i- 
Business,  you  can  not  only  automate  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  you  can  improve  them. 
How  much  more  intelligent  can  you  make 
your  business  processes?  How  much  more 
insight  can  you  give  your  managers  and 
employees  into  the  business  so  they  can 
take  effective  action?  How  much  more 
integrated  can  you  make  your  supply  chain 
and  enterprise?  How  much  more  interac¬ 
tive  can  you  be  with  your  customers?  Hear 
how  leading  organizations  are  dealing  with 
these  challenges  by  providing  information 
to  their  managers,  partners,  customers  — 
including  mobile  users. 
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intel. 

For  over  three  decades,  INTEL 
CORPORATION  has  developed  technol¬ 
ogy  enabling  the  computer  and  Internet 
revolution  that  has  changed  the  world. 
Intel  is  at  the  forefront  as  a  primary 
building  block  supplier  for  the  Internet 
economy.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
Intel  architecture-based  solutions  across 
their  connected  business  and  IT  envi¬ 
ronments  to  create  successful 
e-Business  infrastructures:  from  Internet 
servers  to  data  center  systems,  desk¬ 
tops  to  workstations,  and  laptops  to 
network  PCs  and  online  services.  For 
more  information  on  Intel  and  its  role 
in  e-Business,  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.intel.com/ebusiness. 

The  Critical  Challenge  of  Customer 
Service 

With  the  Internet  driving  an  increased 
demand  for  personalized  service, 
instant  information  and  collaboration, 
customer  service  has  become  a  critical 
challenge  in  the  Internet  economy. 
However,  customer  service  is  often  not 
given  the  same  high  priority  as  other 
mission-critical  business  issues.  But 
how  do  you  implement  a  customer-cen¬ 
tric  e-business  solution  in  this  demand¬ 
ing  environment?  What  is  possible  with 
today’s  technologies?  We'll  explore 
three  real-world  case  studies  that  illus¬ 
trate  how  e-business  companies  and 
customers  are  implementing  customer¬ 
centric  solutions  to  solve  real  business 
problems  today.  A  proof-of-concept  pro¬ 
totype  of  a  customer-centric  e-business 
solution  will  be  shown  and  distributed 
to  each  participant. 


iny. 

online 

services 

INTEL  ONLINE  SERVICES  provides 
global  web  services  that  manage  the 
complexities  of  e-Business  computing. 
We  focus  on  delivering  a  better  overall 
customer  experience  by  combining 
integrated  technologies  and  proven 
processes  to  provide  services  with 
built-in  reliability,  scalability  and 
optimal  performance.  We  offer  a  broad 
spectrum  of  services,  including  man¬ 
aged  web  hosting,  database  hosting, 
application  hosting,  caching  and 
streaming  media,  backup  and  recovery, 
scalable  data  storage,  and  global  serv¬ 
ice  delivery  and  load  balancing.  Visit 
www.inteloniineservices.com. 


Renee  James 

World  Wide  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Customer  Services 

Intel  Online  Services 

An  Integrated  Approach  to 
Outsourcing  e-Business 

The  Internet  is  now  reaching  out  to 
every  corner  of  the  planet  touching 
billions  of  people  and  businesses,  and 
maturing  at  an  incredibly  rapid  pace. 

The  Internet’s  many  facets  —  network 
infrastructure,  ISPs,  ASPs,  hosting, 
servers,  clients  and  services— are  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  toward  specialization  as 
various  companies  develop  areas  of 
core  competency  in  specific  service 
segments.  With  this  development  comes 
new  challenges  and  new  opportunities. 
Intel®  Online  Services  provides  global 
web  services  that  manage  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  e-Business  computing.  We  focus 
on  delivering  a  better  overall  customer 
experience  by  combining  integrated 
technologies  and  proven  processes  to 
provide  services  with  built-in  reliability, 
scalability  and  optimal  performance. 

By  offering  outsourced  e-Business  solu¬ 
tions  using  best-in-class  applications, 
we  fill  the  void  left  by  the  specialization 
trend  in  the  market. 


vkintana 

KINTANA:  Powering  Business 
Transformation  with  Technology  Chain 
Automation.  Kintana  provides  an  enter¬ 
prise  application  bringing  speed  and 
control  to  business  initiatives  and  tech¬ 
nology  operations.  More  than  200  lead¬ 
ing  companies  use  Technology  Chain 
Automation  from  Kintana  to  automate 
business  and  technology  processes, 
gain  real-time  visibility  and  control  of  IT 
initiatives  and  leverage  their  technology 
investments.  The  results?  In  a  few 
weeks,  tenfold  speed  and  productivity 
gains  in  IT.  Please  visit  www.kintana.com 
or  see  us  at  CIO  Perspectives. 


Andy  Starr 

Director  of  Information 
Technology 
Cisco 

Courtesy  of  Kintana 

Cisco’s  Approach  to  Business 
Transformation;  Powering  the  Cisco 
Connection  Online  with  Kintana 

Ninety  percent  of  Cisco  orders  are 
processed  through  a  critical  e-com¬ 
merce  application  called  Cisco 
Connection  Online.  It  brings  together 
400  content  developers,  700,000  data 
files,  and  175  applications  to  generate 
$55  million  in  revenue  every  day. 
Managing  CCO  is  an  enormous  chal¬ 
lenge.  Gaining  visibility  and  control  over 
the  site's  ongoing  initiatives  and  opera¬ 
tions  is  key  to  success.  Cisco  worked 
with  Kintana,  creators  of  technology 
chain  automation,  to  achieve  secure, 
systemized  processes,  self-service 
reviews  and  approvals,  and  automated 
deployment  of  new  site  features.  This 
has  allowed  Cisco  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  site's  management  team  by  25  per¬ 
cent,  even  while  revenues  through  CCO 
have  quadrupled.  Starr  tells  how  Cisco 
transformed  one  of  the  world's  largest 
e-commerce  sites. 
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NetScout. 

Because  the  network  is  the  business: 
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LEGATO  SYSTEMS,  INC.  (NASDAQ: 
LGTO),  is  a  worldwide  leader  in  enter¬ 
prise  storage  management.  Helping 
companies  leverage  business-critical, 
corporate  data  assets,  Legato’s  products 
and  services  enable  information  contin¬ 
uance,  a  seamless  approach  to  the 
movement,  management  and  protection 
of  data  throughout  an  enterprise. 
Founded  in  1988,  Legato  serves  Fortune 
1000  companies  and  has  become  the 
recognized  industry  standard  for  storage 
management  software  products,  cur¬ 
rently  shipping  to  30  of  the  50  Fortune 
e-50  top  businesses.  Legato  is  a  found¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Storage  Networking 
Industry  Association. 


George  Symons 

Vice  President,  Product 
Development 

Legato  Systems 


Information  Availability  Requirements 
for  the  Enterprise  Service  Provider 


NETSCOUT  SYSTEMS,  INC.  is  the 

leading  provider  of  infrastructure  per¬ 
formance  management  solutions  for 
leading  companies  and  service 
providers  worldwide.  Headquartered  in 
Westford,  Massachusetts,  NetScout 
serves  approximately  half  of  the  Fortune 
500  with  offices  in  North  America, 
Europe  and  Asia.  NetScout's  flagship 
solution  is  the  nGenius™  Performance 
Management  System,  a  suite  of  network 
management  software  and  hardware 
products  that  optimize  the  performance 
of  the  network  and  its  ability  to  deliver 
applications  and  content  to  end-users. 
For  more  information  on  NetScout  go 
to  www.netscout.com 


Bruce  Kelley 

Vice  President 
Engineering 

NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 


The  Top  Five  Secrets  of  Making  Your 
Network  Infrastructure  Investment  Pay 


PROSIGHT  combines  a  suite  of  IT  man¬ 
agement  applications  and  services  with 
just-in-time  information  to  enable  IT 
executives  to  effectively  choose  and 
execute  an  IT  investment  strategy  that 
increases  the  value  to  the  businesses 
they  serve.  ProSight’s  software  allows  IT 
managers  to  automate  key  IT  processes 
such  as  portfolio  management  and  life 
cycle  management.  At  the  same  time, 
ProSight's  applications  are  communi¬ 
cating  critical  real-time  measures  of  IT 
performance  and  integrating  practical 
knowledge  to  support  timely  decisions. 
All  of  this  puts  the  CIO  and  senior  IT 
team  in  control  of  the  resources  under 
their  command.  Learn  more  about 
ProSight  by  visiting  www.prosight.com. 


John  Cimral 

CEO 

ProSight  Inc. 

Eric  Nagel 

Senior  Vice  President, 
Domestic  Operations 

ALLTEL  Information 
Services 


This  talk  discusses  the  transition  enter¬ 
prise  IT  organizations  are  going  through 
to  deliver  on  service  level  objectives. 
These  IT  organizations  are  feeling  pres¬ 
sure  from  internal  customers  to  commit 
to  service  level  objectives  in  the  same 
way  that  service  providers  are  beginning 
to  do.  In  addition,  market  trends  and 
the  challenges  of  a  multiple  platform 
open  systems  environment  and  the 
complexities  it  brings  are  discussed. 
Finally,  a  set  of  criteria  is  presented, 
including  short-term  and  long-term 
strategies,  along  with  product  function¬ 
ality  so  companies  can  meet  service 
level  objectives  easier. 


Why  is  network  management  suddenly 
so  HOT?  With  the  Internet  a  widespread 
means  of  conducting  business,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  network  infrastructure 
is  now  top  of  everyone’s  mind.  In  fact, 
recent  studies  indicate  that  networking 
infrastructures  now  rank  among  the  top 
expenditures  for  any  leading  business. 
However,  the  challenge  of  deriving  value 
from  this  spending  remains  huge.  How 
do  you  maximize  the  performance  of 
this  complex  network  environment 
while  delivering  greater  returns  on  your 
investment?  In  this  session,  Kelley  will 
address  the  top  issues  facing  CIOs 
today  in  managing  their  e-business 
networks.  He  will  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  instrumenting  a  network,  how  to 
use  key  business  metrics  that  measure 
overall  performance,  and  how  to  tap 
into  valuable  network  data  sources  that 
can  lower  total  cost  of  ownership. 


In  Search  of  Ariadne’s  Thread:  How 
One  Information  Services  Company’s 
Unique  Implementation  of  IT 
Management  Software  Enabled 
Effective  Client  Health  Assessment 

Similar  to  Theseus  following  the  golden 
thread  left  by  Ariadne  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  labyrinth,  companies  today  are 
searching  for  that  “golden  thread”  to 
lead  them  through  the  labyrinth  to 
effective  assessment  of  their  service 
level  to  their  customers.  ALLTEL 
Information  Services  (Telecom  Division) 
implemented  ProSight’s  IT  Management 
application  to  automate  IT  performance 
management  and  enabled  them  to 
dynamically  assess  the  "health"  of  each 
of  their  many  clients.  This  ability  has 
allowed  ALLTEL  to  lower  the  cost  of 
service  assessment,  proactively  respond 
to  “health"  issues  in  a  quicker  fashion, 
and  provide  insight  into  service  dimen¬ 
sions  previously  unseen. 
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SERVICEWARE  is  a  leading  provider 
of  Web-based  solutions  for  enterprise 
service  and  support,  which  enable 
organizations  to  win  on  service  in 
the  competitive  world  of  eBusiness. 
ServiceWare  delivers  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  family  of  eService  solutions 
that  enable  organizations  to  easily  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  fast,  accurate 
answers  to  inquiries  via  Web,  e-mail, 
phone,  fax  or  in-person.  Based  on 
ServiceWare’s  robust  knowledge  base 
and  patented  Cognitive  Processor™, 
ServiceWare’s  eService  Suite™  enables 
customers  to  build  service  destinations 
for  eBusiness. 


Mark  Tapling 

President  &  CEO 

ServiceWare 


The  New  Definition  of  Customer 
Service 

As  use  of  the  Internet  expands,  so  does 
customer  service  delivery.  Successful 
companies  must  expand  their  vision  of 
customer  service  by  not  only  applying 
intervention  to  address  broken  business 
processes,  but  by  providing  customers 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  be  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  and  facilitate  the  speed  of  collab¬ 
orative  business.  Concurrently,  low 
switching  costs  and  fleeting  customer 
loyalty  require  that  companies  broaden 
their  definition  of  the  "customer”  to 
include  everyone  that  affects  their  busi¬ 
ness  —  employees,  partners  and  share¬ 
holders.  This  presentation  offers  Tapling 
as  an  expert  on  the  changing  definition 
of  customer  service  today  while  raising 
the  question:  what  will  customer  service 
look  like  in  2010? 


Founded  in  October  1999,  SITESMITH 
is  the  leading  provider  of  comprehensive 
internet  infrastructure  managed  services. 
The  company  develops  and  manages 
large-scale,  complex  Internet  sites  for 
Global  2000  companies  to  ensure  per¬ 
formance,  reliability,  security  and  scala¬ 
bility.  Providing  a  complete  and  flexible 
Internet  infrastructure  solution,  SiteSmith 
Operations  Platform  automates  the  criti¬ 
cal  elements  of  site  management  includ¬ 
ing  security,  24x7  monitoring,  network 
redundancy  and  backup.  The  company 
has  its  U.S.  Headquarters  in  Santa  Clara, 
CA  and  its  European  Headquarters  in 
London.  Information  about  SiteSmith’s 
services  and  world-wide  office  locations 
are  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.sitesmith.com 


Treb  Ryan 

Founder 

SiteSmith,  Inc. 


The  Promise  of  Managed  Services 

Does  the  management  and  architecture  of 
your  Web  site  give  you  a  business  advan¬ 
tage  over  your  competition?  In  choosing 
where  to  host,  what  technologies  to  run 
and  which  MSP  to  handle  the  delicacies 
of  your  site,  you  are  deciding  your  online 
fate.  Ryan  will  explore  the  different  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  managed  service  space,  and 
try  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
you're  facing:  Is  a  co-location  facility 
equipped  to  handle  the  24x7  management 
needs  of  a  Global  2000  Web  site?  Why  do 
the  various  MSPs  bring  such  differing  per¬ 
spectives  about  how  to  architect,  manage 
and  scale  a  site?  And,  are  the  co-location 
providers  and  MSPs  fulfilling  the  promises 
they  make  to  their  clients?  As  we  explore 
these  questions,  it  will  become  evident 
that  the  promise  of  monitoring,  high  avail¬ 
ability,  site  architecture,  an  operating  plat¬ 
form,  security  and  backup  can  have  vastly 
different  connotations  —  and  a  real  impact 
on  business  advantage. 


TRIPWIRE,  INC.  is  the  leading  provider 
of  data  and  network  integrity  solutions  for 
Global  3000  companies  and  e-business 
corporations  as  well  as  key  public  sector 
organizations.  Tripwire  enterprise  software 
provides  the  foundation  upon  which  secu¬ 
rity,  network  management  and  risk  man¬ 
agement  strategies  are  built.  It  ensures 
that  organizations  can  be  confident  in  the 
integrity  of  all  “data  at  rest"  in  their  net¬ 
work  (source,  destination,  and  all  stops 
in  between.)  Tripwire  customers  include 
Intuit,  AT&T,  Ernst  &  Young  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Tripwire  is 
headquartered  in  Portland,  Oregon  with 
offices  in  Silicon  Valley,  CA,  and  15  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Tripwire,  please  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.tripwire.com. 

■  Charles  Kolodgy 

Research  Manager 

International  Data 
Corporation  (IDC): 
Internet  Security 
Program 

Prashant  Dubey 

Vice  President 

Marketing  &  Business  Development 
Tripwire,  Inc. 

How  CIOs  Can  Invoke  Trust  in  IT:  Data 
and  Network  Integrity 

Cyber  terrorism  and  hacker  attacks  have 
been  a  subject  of  media  hype,  and  grand 
IT  compromises  have  been  highlighted 
for  all  in  the  industry  to  see.  An  IT  infra¬ 
structure  that  does  not  have  integrity 
can  result  in  economic  loss  or  even  loss 
of  market  perception  that  can  be  a  "bet 
the  company"  situation.  In  this  session 
Kolodgy  will  describe  the  “state  of  the 
state”  of  Information  Security  and  talk 
about  progress  made,  challenges  ahead 
and  CIO  strategies  to  overcome  them.  In 
addition  he  will  discuss  the  concept  of 
Data  and  Network  Integrity  (DNI)  and 
how  it  is  a  foundation  for  an  information 
security,  network  management  and  risk 
management  strategy. 
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The  following  Corporate  Hosts 
will  also  be  joining  CIO  in  Boca  Raton. 


^ INTIRA 


KyocERa 


INTIRA  CORPORATION  is  a  leading 
e-business  infrastructure  outsourcing 
provider.  Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions 
power  mission-critical  e-business 
applications  with  maximum  availability 
by  providing  a  seamlessly  integrated 
IT/network  infrastructure;  highly  auto¬ 
mated,  secure  operations;  a  broad  set 
of  highly  skilled  technical  resources; 
and  a  full  range  of  robust,  value-added 
services.  Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions 
enable  e-businesses  to  remain  focused 
on  their  core  business  competencies  — 
not  the  complex  technology  running 
their  e-business  applications.  Visit 
Intira  at  wwvs.intira.com. 


KYOCERA  MITA  AMERICA,  INC.,  is 

a  leader  in  digital  document  imaging. 

As  part  of  the  $7.5  billion  Kyocera 
Corporation,  KMA  is  known  for  develop¬ 
ing  economical,  ecologically  sound  print 
engines,  state  of  the  art  controllers  and 
network  tools  plus  years  of  innovation  in 
copier  technologies,  paper  handling  and 
manufacturing  experience.  The  product 
line  includes  network  ready  computer 
connectable  digital  printers,  printer/ 
copiers,  color  printer/copiers,  multifunc¬ 
tional  and  wide  format  imaging  solu¬ 
tions.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.kyoceramita.com. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


Symantec,. 


participants  during  designated  meals 
and  social  activities  at  the  CIO 
Perspectives  conference  and  meet 
other  companions  for  special  activi¬ 
ties.  Plan  your  vacation  with  us  in 
sunny  Florida  and  enjoy  brunch  on 
the  beach,  a  unique  fitness  class, 
and  a  complimentary  shopping  shut¬ 
tle  to  exciting  Mizner  Park.  Can  you 
picture  yourself  as  a  culinary  whiz? 
Participate  in  a  special  lunch  that  is 
hands  on  and  led  by  one  of  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club's  award  winning 
chefs.  If  you  can  find  any  time  left 
over  from  planned  activities,  visit  the 
resort's  luxurious  health  and  fitness 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN  Global 
Telecommunications  is  a  premier 
global  source  of  network  services  and 
advanced  infocom  solutions  to  enter¬ 
prise  customers.  A  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Corporation,  LMGT  is 
focused  on  offering  one-stop  solutions 
for  integrated,  managed,  secure,  Web- 
based  enterprise  IT  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  via  a  broad  portfolio  of 
network,  application  and  IT  services. 


SYMANTEC,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  enterprises 
The  company  is  a  leading  provider  of 
virus  protection,  risk  management, 
Internet  content  and  e-mail  filtering, 
remote  management  and  mobile  code 
detection  technologies.  Headquartered 
in  Cupertino,  CA,  Symantec  has  world¬ 
wide  operations  in  more  than  33  coun¬ 
tries. 


center  where  you  can  enjoy  a  relax¬ 
ing  spa  treatment  or  indulge  in  one 
of  the  many  watersports  offered. 
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□  1  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO 

events. 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION’S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
561-447-3000  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to 
receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  govern¬ 
ment/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a 
credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
March  23,  2001.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your 
responsibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within 
48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays,  confer¬ 
ence  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note 
that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/ 
sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may 

cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  March  23,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $300  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancella¬ 
tions  between  March  24  -  April  6,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  after  April  6,  2001  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to 
any  registrant. 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,480 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,900 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  he 
reservations,  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

Arrival  Date _  Departure  date _ 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  devel 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $350 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
conference-related  functions  including  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  includt 

PAYMENT  TF2 

□  Check  enclosed  Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  Box  D3620 

Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 

□  P.O.# _ 

(A  complete  Purchase  Order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  AMEX  □  Visa  □  MC  Exp. 

□  Credit  Card  # _ 

Signature _ 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club. 

Name  of  alternate  hotel _ 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at 

or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


www.cio.com/conferences 


you  can't  afford  to  miss  eLink"4  2001.  Three  conferences,  three  opportunities  to  network 
with  forward-thinking  professionals  like  you  and  develop  your  company’s  e-commerce 
strategy.  Hear  from  industry  experts.  Participate  in  intensive,  hands-on  workshops. 
View  a  showcase  of  the  latest  e-commerce  products  and  services.  eLink  2001  gives 
you  an  on-ramp  to  the  new  digital  economy.  Visit  www.elinkconference.com  today. 


Copyright  CD  2001  Commerce  One.  Inc  All  rights  reserved,  Commerce  One  is  a  registered  trademark  and  eLink  and  MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCE,  are  trademarks  of  Commerce  One,  Inc. 
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Expect  the  World® 


was  cheaper  and  more  flexible  than  cen¬ 
tralized  processing.  It  “empowered  the 
end  user,”  and  who  could  be  against  that? 
Not  developers,  who  were  concentrating 
on  network  applications  like  Lotus  Notes. 
Not  investors,  who  at  the  time  were  dump¬ 
ing  IBM  like  the  shares  were  infected. 
The  consensus  was  that  in  a  few  years, 
surely  by  2000,  big  iron  would  be  a  dim¬ 
ming  memory. 

It  is  clear  this  prediction  had  a  mixed 
outcome.  First,  building  distributed  OLTP 
applications  turned  out  to  be  not  so  sim¬ 
ple.  In  fact,  it  was  “the  major  challenge  of 
the  last  10  years,”  according  to  Stephen 
Cannon,  vice  president  of  technology  for 
DCTI,  an  online  payment  processing  serv¬ 
ice  based  in  San  Francisco.  Cannon  points 

Building  distributed 
turned  out  to  be  not 

out  that  in  distributed  OLTP,  clusters  of 
data  centers  typically  exchange  changes 
among  each  other.  This  data  center  chain¬ 
ing  both  multiplies  the  opportunities  for 
failure  and  complicates  the  problem  of 
executing  a  verifiable  rollback  in  the  event 
of  an  error.  Distributed  OLTP  also  intro¬ 
duces  uncertainties  about  the  speed  with 
which  a  server  making  a  TP-related  re¬ 
quest  is  likely  to  get  an  answer.  A  decade 
ago,  when  transaction  processing  lived  in  a 
store-and-forward  world,  latency  was  not 
an  issue.  In  a  landscape  dominated  by  real¬ 
time  concerns  like  online  credit  verifica¬ 
tion,  tolerance  for  such  uncertainties  is 
much  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  now  that  many  of 
these  problems  have  been  wrung  out, 
OLTP  has  become  huge,  virtually  defin¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  such  applications  as  pay¬ 
ment  processing,  credit  verification,  reser¬ 
vations,  customer  relations  management 
and  inventory  control. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  byproducts 
of  this  success,  ironically,  has  been  the 
mainframe’s  rescue.  According  to  Vernon 


- - - - - — — - -j  Emerging 

Turner,  vice  president  for  global  enterprise 
server  solutions  at  research  company  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  (IDC  is  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  of  CXO  Media),  worldwide  main¬ 
frame  factory  revenue  was  $4.5  billion  in 
2000;  down  from  $6.4  billion  in  ’94.  But 
the  sector  is  far  from  extinct,  and  OLTP 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why.  The 
technology  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
moving  huge  amounts  of  data  in  and  out  of 
memory  very  quickly — a  task  at  which 
mainframes  are  very  good.  Some  of  the 
newer  mainframes,  like  IBM’s  Z900  series, 
are  even  better,  since  they  are  designed 
around  OLTP-class  memory  handling  from 
the  start. 

Users  don’t  buy  these  mainframes  in¬ 
stead  of  distributed  systems;  rather  they 

OLTP  applications 
so  simple. 

buy  them  to  integrate  into  distributed  sys¬ 
tems.  You  can  distribute  the  transaction 
entry  points  and  centralize  the  databases 
and  transaction  monitors;  you  can  distrib¬ 
ute  the  databases  and  just  centralize  the 
monitors.  The  monitors  keep  a  checklist  of 
all  the  locations  where  changes  need  to 
occur,  a  running  log  of  executed  changes,  a 
capacity  to  detect  when  a  change  ought 
to  have  been  made  but  wasn’t,  and  the 
means  to  unravel  all  the  work  done  to  that 
point.  They  are  impressive  works  of  pro¬ 
gramming  art. 

In  fact  the  terms  themselves  have  pretty 
much  broken  down.  The  old  culture  wars 
between  the  priesthood  of  the  glass  house 
(the  temperature-controlled  throne  room 
where  the  Order  of  the  Mainframe  per¬ 
formed  its  rites)  and  the  rabble  of  the  desk¬ 
top  are  so  over  it  is  hard  to  remember 
what  the  arguments  were  about.  At  least  in 
part,  we  have  OLTP  to  thank  for  that.  ■ 


No  debit  without  a  credit.  No  credit. ..no  prob¬ 
lem!  We  can  help.  Send  your  ideas  for  Revisits 
to  et@cio.com. 
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Java  Juicer 

Companies  interested  in  developing 
server-side  Java  applications  have  a 
new  tool  for  their  box.  Allaire  has 
released  Kawa  5.0,  an  integrated 
development  environment  that 
supports  the  Java  2  Enterprise 
Edition  standard  through  Enterprise 
JavaBean  and  Java  server  pages. 
The  product  comes  complete  with 
a  multithread  debugger.  It  also 
integrates  with  leading  Java  ap¬ 
plication  servers,  including  Allaire’s 
own  Jrun  server;  A  single  product 
license  costs  $130.  Bulk  pricing 
and  subscriptions  are  also  available. 
For  more  information,  visit  www. 
aliaire.com  or  call  617  219-2000. 

Simplified  Zip 

Iomega  Corp.  has  announced  the 
release  of  its  Zip  250MB  USB 
Powered  Drive.  The  new  drive  is 
powered  by  the  USB  interface 
along  its  data  cable,  eliminating 
the  need  for  an  extra  power  cable 
and  outlet,  making  the  unit  more 
convenient  and  easier  to  use.  The 
drive  can  also  be  connected  and 
disconnected  from  running  com¬ 
puters  without  shutting  them 
down.  The  unit  has  a  list  price  of 
$179.95.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.iomega.com  or  call  801 
332-1000. 
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Test-drive  Albert  on  your  corporate  website 
or  intranet,  free,  as  part  of  a  limited  offer 
for  qualified  companies.  Call  today. 


Query  in  your 
own  words 


3  Understands 
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preferences 


Get  fast,  relevant 
results 


6  In  dozens  of 
languages 
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PUNDITS 

Jakob  Nielsen  and  Kara  Pernice  Coyne 

A  Useful  Investment 

Usability  testing  costs — but  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  long  run 


BY  NOW  MOST  people  in  information 
technology  have  at  least  heard  the  word 
usability.  What  many  don’t  know  is  how 
usability  affects  their  organization’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  efficiency.  For  years,  com¬ 
puter  hardware,  software  and  consumer 
products  companies  have  invested  in  usa¬ 
bility  resources  for  the  products  they  sell. 
What’s  amazing  is  that  companies  often 
neglect  the  usability  of  the  internal  sys¬ 
tems  their  employees  use  every  day. 

Consider  a  customer  service  representa¬ 
tive  at  a  financial  services  company.  Many 
times  each  day  the  representative  opens 
the  same  few  software  screens  to  review 
customer  accounts.  Imagine  that  there  is 
one  design  flaw  that  takes  10  seconds  to 
overcome  each  time  it  appears.  If  this 
occurs  even  25  times  each  day  for  50  rep¬ 
resentatives,  they’ll  waste  more  than  900 
hours  a  year  on  this  single  usability  issue 
alone.  And  research  by  noted  usability 
expert  Thomas  Landauer  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  shows  that  most  software 
applications  have  at  least  40  design  flaws. 
At  10  seconds  each,  that  translates  to 
36,250  hours  wasted  each  year.  But  the 
flaws  undoubtedly  damage  productivity 
even  more  severely  than  this  example 
demonstrates,  since  people  frequently 
waste  more  than  10  seconds  when  they 
encounter  a  usability  issue.  Beyond  simply 
working  around  the  flaw,  you  must  also 
consider  the  recovery  time  users  need  to 
get  back  on  track  each  time  they  lose  their 
train  of  thought.  The  flaws’  opportunity 
costs  are  also  significant;  the  representa¬ 
tives’  lost  time  could  be  better  spent  doing 
analysis  or  answering  more  calls.  Your 
training  budget  is  also  part  of  the  price  of 
poor  design. 


Implement 
truly  usable 
systems  and 
you’ll  minimize 
the  cost  of 
training  and 
support. 


IT  systems  should  be  easy  enough  for 
people  to  be  able  to  just  use  them.  Im¬ 
plement  truly  usable  systems  and  you’ll 
minimize  the  cost  of  training  and  sup¬ 
port.  Recently,  Atlanta-based  Cingular 


echnology  | - 

Wireless,  a  joint  venture  between  Bell¬ 
South  and  SBC  Communications,  did 
just  that.  By  taking  a  user-centered  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  new  point-of-sale  system, 
they  saved  about  $750,000  in  training 
and  internal  support  costs.  “We  were 
revamping  our  system,  and  I  was  asked 
to  support  the  training,”  says  Rob 
Lauber,  executive  director  of  learning 
services.  “The  attitude  we  took  was,  ‘I 
can  go  to  www.llbean.com  and  buy 
things.  No  one  comes  to  my  house  to 
teach  me  how.’  We  thought  our  system 
should  take  this  same  approach,”  Lauber 
explains.  “We  evaluated  each  screen  to 
match  the  user’s  task.  Instead  of  investing 
in  travel  and  living  expenses  associated 
with  sending  people  out  to  train  at  600 
locations,  we  invested  in  the  system  itself. 
No  formal  training  is  required,  and  the 
effort  cut  expenses  by  three-quarters.  It 
was  a  huge  cost  avoidance.” 

Cutting  training  costs  by  75  percent 
may  be  on  the  high  end  of  the  savings 
one  typically  gets  from  usability.  The 
biggest  gains  often  come  from  savings 
on  subsequent  maintenance  costs,  since 
most  requests  for  enhancements  are 
because  of  a  poor  match  between  the 
original  system’s  design  and  the  users’ 
actual  needs.  But  proper  usability  design 
commonly  cuts  training  costs  by  50  per¬ 
cent  and  increases  productivity  by  25 
percent.  And  there’s  one  extra  benefit 
that  usability  engineering  practices  can 
provide  for  your  projects:  Employees 
may  actually  start  liking  your  company’s 
internal  software.  □□ 


About  the  Authors:  Jakob  Nielsen  is  a  principal  of 
Nielsen  Norman  Group  in  Freemont,  Calif.  Before 
founding  this  company,  he  was  a  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  distinguished  engineer.  His  recent  book, 
Designing  Web  Usability:  The  Practice  of  Simplicity 
(New  Riders  Publishing,  1999),  has  a  quarter- 
million  copies  in  print  in  11  languages.  Kara  Pernice 
Coyne  is  a  senior  user  experience  specialist  with 
Nielsen  Norman  Group.  Previously,  she  managed 
the  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino  products  usability 
group  and  was  a  principal  specialist. 
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ERP  enable  world-class 
supply  chain  performance 


FFA  increase  the  productivity 
of  field  workers 


CRM  instant 
access  to  critical 
customer  information 


Network  Monitoring 

escalate  alerts  &  alarms 
for  quick  resolution 


Wireless  Data  Delivery 
1  Starts  with  MobileSys 


WWW  connectivity 
to  business  resources 
and  internal  intranet 


Email  time  critical 
messages  and  replies 


SFA  faster  quotes  and 

Help  Desk  two-way  processing  of  orders 

notification  and  response 


Wireless  Data  Delivery.  Guaranteed. 

In  today's  highly  mobile  business  world,  success  means  being  able  to  link  anyone  in  your  organization, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Wireless  data  delivery  starts  with  MobileSys.  The  MobileSys"  wireless  data  platform 
features  a  software  messaging  engine  and  a  global  data  network.  The  solution  enables  information  generated 
from  company-wide  applications,  such  as  Email,  Help  Desk,  Network  Monitoring,  and  CRM,  to  be  delivered 
to  your  employee's  digital  cell  phone,  pager,  or  other  device — regardless  of  the  carrier — anywhere  in  the  world. 
It's  more  than  a  promise.  It's  a  guarantee  that's  measurable  from  MobileSys.  MobileSys  provides  the  most 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  solution  available.  To  begin  your  wireless  data  delivery,  go  directly 
to  www.mobilesys.com/leader/  and  start  your  evaluation  today. 

©  2000  MobileSys.  Inc.  MobileSys  is  a  trademark  of  MobileSys,  Inc. 
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Unlock  Online  Stock  Secrets  There’s  plenty  of  reputable  investment 

information  on  the  Web,  but  you  have  to  know  where  to  look  BY  PERRY  glasser 


YOU’VE  HEARD  THAT  a  nimble  stock  trader  has  the  smarts 
to  watch  the  news  and  the  sense  to  know  when  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  will  turn  on  a  dime,  but  be  careful  of  that  up-to-the-minute 
information.  Last  August  an  enterprising  young  lad  who  knew 
how  to  cultivate  the  financial  news  grapevine  issued  a  false  press 
release  about  Emulex,  a  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.-based  Fibre 
Channel  equipment  maker.  Bloomberg  News,  Dow  Jones  and 
other  reputable  sources  picked  up  the  disinformation,  and 


Emulex  stock  plunged  from  $103  to  $45  per  share  in  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  “news”  of  the  company  president’s  resignation  was 
baloney,  but  that  did  not  prevent  many  investors  from  taking 
deep  losses — while  other  investors  enjoyed  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime.  (Emulex,  by  the  way,  recovered  nicely.) 

Sophisticated  investors  can  be  distinguished  from  Wall  Street 
pigeons  by  their  ability  to  correctly  identify  advice,  fact  or  opin¬ 
ion.  It’s  all  information  of  a  sort.  But  while  books  about  invest- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ALEX  MURCHISON 


LTITL  is  an  equal-opportunity  employer. 


If  this  excites  you,  submit  your  resume  -  superscribing  Ref.  No. 
2001/01 /COO/CIO/59  ON  APPLICATION  &  ENVELOPE  -  to: 
Mr.  Rajesh  Pandya 

L&T  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  LIMITED 

400,  Kelby  Street,  15th  Floor,  Parker  Plaza, 

Fort  Lee,  New  Jersy  07024 
Ore-mail:  coo-us@powaimail.ltitI.com 

Visit  us  at  www.ltitl.com 


L&T  Information  Technology  Limited 
(LTITL)  has  set  its  ambition  on  being 
one  of  the  leading  players  in  the 
software  services  export  market. 

As  a  part  of  the  L&T  Group,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  reputed  in  India, 
it  is  uniquely  positioned  to  leverage 
its  business  alliances  for  software 
services.  The  Group  is  also  able 
to  leverage  its  strength  on 
showcasing  the  leading 
technology  products  in  its 
manufacturing  facilities. 

The  managerial,  people  and 
domain  capabilities  of  the  Group 
are  strategically  available  for  enhancing 
competitiveness  of  the  software  business. 

This  uniquely  positions  the  company  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  growth  rate  beyond  the  industry 
norms  on  a  sustainable  basis.  The  values, 
culture  and  professionalism  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Group,  make  working  in  LTITL  a 
satisfying  and  enriching  experience. 

We  are  looking  for  a  Chief  Operating  Officer  (COO)  to 

provide  leadership  to  the  Business  Units  of  LTITL.  Apart  from 
providing  strategic  direction  to  the  existing  Business  Units, 
he/she  will  also  be  responsible  for  establishing  new 
Business  Units  to  achieve  scalability  for 
meeting  the  strategic  plan  targets  of 
US  $  700  million  by  2005-2006. 

The  incumbent  should  have  had  a  successful 
track  record  in  a  top  management  position  in 
a  reputed  software  export  organisation  with 
substantial  software  related  experience 
backed  by  appropriate  professional 
qualifications. 


Fast  Facts: 

>  SEI-CMM  level  4  certified,  across  all  Business  Units  and  offerings. 

>  ISO  9001  certified 

>  Over  1800  skilled  Software  professionals 

>  Worldwide  presence  through  Offshore  and  Offsite  development  centres 

>  Twenty  international  offices 

>  Eight  software  development  facilities  including  two  offsite  centres  in  the  US  and 
six  offshore  centres  in  India 

>  Long-term  customer  relationships  in  focus  industries 

>  Flexible  engagement  models  that  align  with  the  partner’s  strategic  road  map 

>  Investments  in  on-going  training  programs  in  Software  Engineering,  Processes, 
Behavioral  Training  and  Foreign  Languages 


lifescience 


ment  theories  abound,  for  a  quick-and-dirty  education  and  up- 
to-the-second  information,  get  online. 

Just  be  sure  you  understand  and  know  your  source.  Then 
check  again.  As  with  e-commerce,  when  it  comes  to  financial 
information,  branding  is  crucial.  After  checking,  remember 
that  with  breaking  news,  even  the  most  trusted  purveyors  of 


Facts  mean  little  without  the  context  to  understand  them. 
If  reading  a  balance  sheet  and  calculating  ratios  seems  like 
less  fun  than  reading  Homer  in  the  original  ancient  Greek, 
try  Microsoft  MoneyCentral’s  Research  Wizard.  For  reasons 
known  solely  to  Microsoft,  it  can  only  be  reached  after  seeking 
a  quote  at  moneycentral.msn.com/home.asp.  Once  you’ve 


Remember  that  financial  opinions  are  like  bellybuttons— everyone  has  one. 


information  may  have  been  deceived.  As  Andrew  Grove  said, 
“Only  the  paranoid  survive.” 

WHERE  TO  GO 

The  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  site 
(www.sec.gov)  can’t  be  beaten  for  investment  research.  The 
Fed’s  watchdog  of  the  financial  community  offers  public 
access  to  EDGAR,  the  Electronic  Data  Gathering,  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  system.  EDGAR  collects,  validates,  indexes, 
accepts  and  forwards  submissions  by  companies  and  other  enti¬ 
ties  that  are  required  by  law  to  file  forms  with  the  SEC.  If  you 
are  a  novice  at  investment  research,  EDGAR  takes  some  getting 
used  to,  but  since  news  of  insider  trading,  unaudited  quarterly 
reports  and  annual  reports  are  all  there,  knowing  how  to  mine 
EDGAR  for  information  is  an  important  skill.  The  interface 
itself  is  point-and-click  easy.  If  you  don’t  know  your  8-K  from 
your  13D,  start  with  the  EDGAR  form  definitions.  The  SEC 
site  also  fields  investor  complaints,  proffers  advice  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  supplies  links  to  organizations  that  do  likewise. 


entered  a  company’s  trading  symbol  in  the  search  field,  the 
Wizard  will  take  you  through  a  succession  of  screens  that  will 
not  only  present  data,  but  will  also  help  you  evaluate  infor¬ 
mation  by  explaining  its  importance.  You’ll  learn  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  company’s  fundamental  financial  position,  its  price 
history,  analysts’  price-target  consensus  and  possible  bad  news, 
and  you’ll  be  presented  with  a  chart  that  makes  it  easy  to 
compare  competing  companies.  If  you’ve  ever  wondered  just 
why  debt/equity  or  price/earnings  ratios  are  important,  here’s 
your  chance  to  find  out. 

ALWAYS  BE  WARY 

Once  you  depart  the  land  of  facts  and  enter  the  realm  of  finan¬ 
cial  opinion,  remember  that  opinions  are  like  bellybuttons — 
everyone  has  one.  A  source’s  reputation  is  crucial,  so  as  you  log 
on  to  a  Yahoo  or  an  NBCi  finance  chat  room,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  self-identified  knowledgeable  senior  executive  giving 
you  the  inside  scoop  may  actually  flip  burgers  and  wear  a 
hair  net.  That  said,  if  for  some  reason  your  formal  education 
didn’t  cover  the  difference  between  momen¬ 
tum  and  value  investing,  enroll  right  away  at 
Fool  School  (www.fool.com/school.htm).  The 
print  versions  of  the  Motley  Fool  investment 
guides  have  been  best-sellers  because  they 
offer  straight  talk  and  simplify  complicated 
subjects.  True,  the  Fools  have  a  definite  point 
of  view  (for  one  thing,  they  think  most  mutual 
funds  are  for  suckers),  but  they  are  up  front 
about  their  bias. 

As  with  any  game,  it  takes  time  to  play 
the  stock  market  well.  No  one  says  you  have 
to  put  every  dime  at  risk,  but  with  a  small 
investment  of  your  time,  you  can  buy  your¬ 
self  a  large  sense  of  control  over  your  finan¬ 
cial  destiny. 


Perry  Glasser  currently  works  as  the  managing  editor 
of  llluminata  Inc.  E-mail  your  comments  to  him  at 
pglasser@illuminata.com. 


Free  Research  Sites 


Vanguard  Plain  Talk 

www.vanguard.com/educ/lib/plain/mfbasics.html 
Mutual  fund  basics 

Morningstar 

www.  morningstar.  com 

The  mutual  fund  rating  service  of  record 

Bloomberg  News 

www.bloomberg.com 

Breaking  news  and  a  fine  set  of  financial  calculator  tools 

The  Street.com 

www.  thestreet.  com 

Once  required  a  subscription,  now  offers  free  advice 
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vwvw.powerware.com 


Powerware 

We  build  a  UPS  that  ISPs  can  depend  on. 


vk! 
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When  critical  data  and  operations  are  on 
the  line,  you  can’t  take  chances  with  a 
power  grid  that  fails  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  year.  Powerware  has  been 
protecting  mission-critical  operations 
for  more  than  37  years.  That  same 
expertise  goes  into  our  entire  line 
of  hardware,  software  and  service. 


Powerware,  formerly  Exide  Electronics, 
offers  a  full  range  of  UPS  products  that 
protect  everything  from  small-  to  mid¬ 
sized  businesses  to  large  data  centers 
and  ISPs.  For  more  information,  or 
to  talk  to  our  sales  department, 
go  to  www.powerware.com  or 
call  877-PWRWARE  (877-797-9273). 
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New  Orleans: 
Bad  to  the  Bone 


The  Big  Easy  is  kind  of  spicy,  a  bit  funky  and  more 


than  a  little  naughty  by  honey  naylor 


Brassy  describes  both 
the  sound  and  style  of 
New  Orleans. 


The  French 
Quarter  is  one 
spot  you  won’t 
want  to  miss. 


PEOPLE  OFTEN  mistake  New  Orleans 
for  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  It  isn’t  (that 
honor  goes  to  more  sedate  Baton  Rouge), 
but  it  certainly  qualifies  as  the  cultural 
and  social  capital.  The  city  is  renowned 
for  its  music,  its  cuisine  and  its  nightlife — 
especially  the  French  Quarter,  home  to 
naughty,  bawdy  Bourbon  Street. 

Music  is  an  inescapable  element  of  the 
New  Orleans  scene.  The  New  Orleans 
Jazz  and  Heritage  Festival  is  a  spring 
milestone,  and  the  refrains  of  Mardi  Gras 
and  the  Essence  Music  Festival  echo 
throughout  late  winter  and  midsummer, 
respectively.  Guided  by  their  ears  and  Off 
Beat  magazine  (944-4300,  or  pick  up  a 
free  copy  at  local  restaurants,  clubs  and 
hotels),  music  lovers  search  out  the 
sounds  of  soul,  rhythm  and  blues,  jazz, 
and  zydeco  at  clubs  like  the  Funky  Butt 
(558-0872)  and  Donna’s  (596-6914). 

Creole  cooking  is  one  of  New 
Orleans’  lesser  forms  of  sin.  As  the  good 


times  capital,  the  city 
naturally  throws  a 
mean  table.  Antoine’s 
Restaurant  (581-4422)  is  the  patriarch 
of  dining  halls,  having  served  its  first 
patron  a  mere  74  years  after  the  world’s 
first  restaurant  opened  in  Paris  in  1766. 

Besides  the  established  eateries  like 
Arnaud’s  (523-5433),  Galatoire’s  (525- 
2021)  and  Commander’s  Palace  (899- 
8221),  fresh  interpretations  arrive  in  a 
steady  stream,  fulfilling  native  Orlean¬ 
ians’  desire  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 
Cuvee  (587-9001)  on  Magazine  Street 
is  one  of  the  newest,  joining  slightly  older 
Emeril’s  (528-9393)  in  the  Arts  District 
and  Red  Fish  Grill  (598-1200),  which 
adjoins  the  fabulous  Storyville  District 
(410-1000),  a  relatively  new 
jazz  club  in  the  French  Quar¬ 
ter.  If  you  leave  the  table  even 
slightly  hungry  in  this  town, 
you  have  not  been  paying 
attention. 

The  city  is  accustomed  to 
hosting  upward  of  10  million 
visitors  every  year;  to  make 
sure  they’re  well  cared  for,  it 
boasts  super-deluxe  hotels 
like  the  Windsor  Court  Hotel 
(523-6000)  and  the  brand- 
new  Ritz  Carlton  (524- 
1331).  There  is  also  a  pleth¬ 
ora  of  quaint  hotels  and  lush 
bed-and-breakfasts  housed  in 


19th-century  townhouses,  like  the 
House  on  Bayou  Road  (945-0992),  the 
Claiborne  Mansion  (949-7327)  and  the 
Lanaux  Mansion  (488-4640). 

New  Orleans  is  also  a  mecca  of  style. 
Designers  show  up  from  across  the 
globe  to  steal  the  incredible  antique 
bargains  away  to  the  grand  salons  of 
Los  Angeles  and  London.  Besides  the 
treasures  on  Royal  Street,  there  are 
remarkable  shops  uptown  on  Magazine 
Street — think  Greenwich  Village  meets 
Rodeo  Drive.  Looking  for  an  antique 
lace  wedding  dress?  Lind  a  knockout 
here,  along  with  stunning  designer  jew¬ 
elry  to  complete  the  effect. 

With  more  than  300  art  galleries, 
steamboat  rides  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
historic  house  tours,  carriage  rides  under 
fern-draped  balconies,  beignets  in  the 
Lrench  Market  and  forays  into  the  posh 
Garden  District  aboard  the  St.  Charles 
Streetcar — the  oldest  continuously  oper¬ 
ating  streetcar  in  the  world — “La 
Nouvelle  Orleans”  has  ample  diver¬ 
sions.  If  you  find  yourself  bored  in  New 
Orleans,  you  should  check  your  pulse. 

All  telephone  numbers  are  in  the  504 
area  code. 


Honey  Naylor  is  a  travel  writer  based  in  Ruston, 
La.  E-mail  her  at  magnolia@windsong.net. 
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DEAL  WITH  BRIEF 


DISCOVER  AN  OPPORTUNITY 


ANALYZE  E-MARKETING 


ANALYZE  SUPPLY  CHAIN 


ANALYZE  CUSTOMERS 


mm- 


THAT  WILL  PUT  YOUR 


FEELINGS  OF  GUILT. 


COMPETITORS  OUT 


OF  BUSINESS. 


}  C  I  pporturiities  come  and  go  in  an  instant.  And  you  have  the  daunting  task  of  finding  these  opportunities  to  create 
new  sources  of  value  for  your  company.  Cognos  business  intelligence  software  gives  you  an  enterprise-wide  view  of 
your  business.  So  you  can  make  fast,  informed  decisions.  And  take  action  the  moment  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Your  entire  organization  can  share  in  a  wealth  of  information.  Everyone  has  the  information  they  need  to  see,  the  way  they 
need  to  see  it.  So  they  can  make  faster,  smarter  decisions.  Visit  cognos.com/moment  today.  Because  if  you’re  not  thinking 
faster  than  your  competitors,  you’re  not  thinking  at  all. 
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Snooze  You  Can  Use 

Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  nature’s  best  medicine.  Here's  how 
to  make  sure  you  get  the  proper  dose  of  rest. 

BY  CAROLE  BODGER 


THE  WORKAHOLICS  AMONG  US  would  love  to  add  useful  hours  to  the  day,  but  with¬ 
out  adequate  rest  our  health  will  suffer — and  being  sick  takes  considerable  time  indeed. 

Lowered  immunity  to  illness  and  stress,  increased  irritability,  clouded  thinking,  slowed 
reaction  time  and  physical  weakness  are  just  some  of  the  negative  effects  of  sleep  depri¬ 
vation.  We  make  more  mistakes,  become  forgetful  and  are  more  likely  to  react  with  our 
emotions  instead  of  our  heads.  Even  mild  sleep  loss  can  take  a  serious  toll.  More  than 
100  million  Americans  regularly  fail  to  get  a  good  night’s  sleep,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Sleep  Disorders  Research  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Sleep  Medicine  (AASM)  in  Rochester,  Minn.  If  counting  sheep  doesn’t  help,  try  these  10 
easy  bedtime  tips. 


Ten  Steps  to  a  Deep  Sleep 


7  Invest  in  a  quality  mattress  and  bed- 
■  ding.  The  benefits  include  both  restful 
nights  and  more  comfortable  days. 

8  Don’t  force  yourself  to  slumber.  Go 
■  to  bed  when  you’re  tired  and  ready 
to  fall  asleep. 

9  Exercise  regularly.  People  with  sleep 
■  disorders  who  participated  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  exercise  program  enjoyed  better  sleep 
quality,  fell  asleep  faster  and 
slept  longer  than  those  who 
didn’t  exercise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  in  the 
The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical 
Association.  But 
don’t  put  off  exer¬ 
cising  until  too  late 
in  the  day.  The 
AASM  recommends  a 
minimum  of  six  hours 
between  sleep  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  workout, 
if  Don’t  lose  sleep  about  how  much 
A\J  k  sleep  you  need.  The  amount  of 
sleep  required  varies  so  much  from  person 
to  person  and  at  different  stages  of  life  that 
putting  a  number  on  how  many  hours  you 
should  get  could  keep  you  tossing  and  turn¬ 
ing  all  night  long.  One  rule  of  thumb:  If  you 
find  yourself  yawning  through  the  day, 
you  need  more. 


Carole  Bodger  is  a  health  and  fitness  writer  based 
in  Atlanta.  Reach  her,  but  don’t  wake  her  up,  at 
cbodger@ga.prestige.net. 


1  Don’t  eat  a  heavy  meal  or  drink  too 
much  (of  anything)  late  in  the  day.  Your 
body  will  have  to  stay  awake  to  properly 
digest  the  food,  and  trips  to  the  bathroom 
will  interrupt  whatever  sleep  you  do  get. 

2  Cut  back  on  caffeine,  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Avoid  these  stimulants — 
including  soft  drinks  and  chocolate — 
during  and  after  dinner. 


3  Follow  a  regular  sleep  schedule.  Try 
to  keep  your  internal  sleep 
clock  running  on  time,  try  to  go  e 
to  and  get  out  of  bed  at  the  © 
same  hours  every  day, 
including  weekends.  Reg¬ 
ular  times  for  meals, 
chores  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  also  help  you  to 
establish  patterns. 

4  Develop  a  pre- 
■  sleep  ritual.  Con¬ 
sider  a  warm  bath,  a 
small  glass  of  warm  milk 
(milk  contains  tryptophan,  an 
amino  acid  with  sedative  effects)  and  a 
chapter  of  a  relaxing  book.  Remember:  The 
purpose  is  to  wind  down,  so  skip  the  sus¬ 
pense  thrillers. 

5  Don’t  nap  to  catch  up.  The  proper 
balance  of  mental  and  physical  activity 
during  waking  hours  will  help  you  sleep  bet¬ 
ter  at  night. 

6  Make  your  bedroom  a  stress-free 
zone.  Keep  tension-filled  tasks — like 
office  work  and  required  reading — out; 
keep  the  shades  down  and  the  television  off. 
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AbiliTec" 

It’s  the  software  that  makes  customer 
data  integration  possible.  By  linking 

TM 

all  of  your  data  sources,  AbiliTec 
enables  a  single  view  of  each  customer. 
Giving  you  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  future  of  successful 
relationships  with  your  customers. 

Just  like  Sue  Emerson. 

For  more  information  on  AbiliTec  and 
how  it  will  support  your  customer 
relationship  management  initiatives, 
please  call  I-888-3ACXIOM  or  visit 

www.acxiom.com/abilitec. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 


PRIVACY  ASSURED 


Copyright  ©  2000  Acxiom*  Corporation.  Acxiom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  RTC.  Inc. 
AbiliTec  is  a  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 


ACXIOM 
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New  Economy  Headquarters 

Once-abandoned  mill  buildings  are  giving  the  phrase  “bricks  and  clicks”  a  21st-century  spin 

BY  ELIZABETH  DOUGLAS 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  RED  BRICK  MILLS  once 
churned  out  woolens  and  other  textiles.  Now 
they’re  humming  to  a  different  tune — producing 
the  goods  and  services  of  the  new  economy. 

Industrial  age  buildings  are  becoming  new-economy  offices 
all  over  the  place.  Wherever  there  are  sturdy  19th  and  early 
20th-century  buildings  standing  vacant,  real  estate  entrepre¬ 
neurs  are  converting  them  to  relatively  inexpensive  office  space. 

“Adaptive  reuse  is  becoming  a  national  watchword  because 
of  smart  growth  issues  that  are  important  nationwide,”  says 
Richard  C.  Stanland  Jr.,  president  of  the  Society  of  Industrial 
and  Office  Realtors  (SIOR)  for  2000  and  vice  president  of 
office  and  leasing  company  Edens  and  Avant  Realty  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  SIOR  estimates  that  in  2000,  there  were 
3.5  billion  square  feet  of  office  space  throughout  128  major 
U.S.  cities.  As  prosperity  and  the  Internet  revolution  continue 
to  tax  the  limits  of  existing  real  estate,  Stanland  says,  respon¬ 
sible  growth  must  include  using  older  buildings. 

The  economic  advantages  of  space  in  these  older  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  design  potential,  are  very  real.  When  Internet 
energy  marketplace  Enermetrix  moved  into  the  old  American 
Woolen  Mills  building  in  Maynard,  Mass.,  in  1998,  the  rent 


was  about  half  the  going  rate  in  nearby 
Boston  or  Cambridge,  says  Jeff  DeWeese, 
vice  chairman  and  founder. 

If  there  were  any  spaces  remaining  in 
what  is  now  called  Clock  Tower  Place 
(CTP)  (which  has  a  total  of  1.1  million 
square  feet),  says  Joe  Mullin  of  Wellesley 
Companies,  CTP’s  holding  company,  they 
would  go  for  about  $20  to  $25  a  square 
foot.  In  late  fall  2000,  conventional  office 
space  in  Boston  cost  about  $58  a  square 
foot.  Before  that,  American  Woolen  Mills 
used  the  premises  to  make  uniforms  for  the 
Union  Army,  then  for  Russian  troops  during 
World  War  I. 

Enermetrics’s  25,000  square-foot  head¬ 
quarters  reflects  its  personality:  hard¬ 
working,  cutting-edge,  clear-eyed  and  no- 
nonsense.  The  inner  workings  of  the 
space — overhead  pipes  and  ducts  with  lights 
cutting  diagonally  across  the  ceiling — are 
plainly  and  proudly  visible.  Form  may  fol¬ 
low  function,  but  lofty  ceilings  give  employ¬ 
ees  a  sense  of  space,  and  the  aged  brick  soft¬ 
ens  the  stark  color  scheme. 

Similar  conversions  are  happening  all  over  the  country.  For 
instance,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  MBNA,  the  giant  independ¬ 
ent  credit  card  company,  has  taken  over  old  eyesores  in 
Camden  and  along  the  Belfast  waterfront,  turning  them  into 
great  new  working  spaces  or  tearing  them  down  to  open  up  the 
harbor  view. 

The  sprawling  Sprague  Electrical  facility  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  is  now  a  cutting-edge  art  facility,  the  Massachusetts 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  the  largest  modern  art  exhibi¬ 
tion  space  in  the  United  States.  It’s  lofty  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  giant  paintings  and  sculptures.  When  it  opened  in  1999, 
the  museum  reserved  60,000  square  feet  for  new  media  com¬ 
panies  and  businesses  working  in  the  arts — there  isn’t  a  square 
inch  left.  HP! 


Elizabeth  Douglas  writes  about  design  from  her  home  office,  which  has 
never  been  a  mill,  in  Rockport,  Mass. 


Old  mill  buildings  have  a 
fresh  look— the  space  and 
face  of  the  new  economy. 
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/l\  Recess  denied. 

Insufficient  resources.  Stock  market 

unavailable  this  afternoon.  Please 

try  tomorrow. 

OK  J 

Business  would  never  let  it  happen.  Neither  should  e-business. 
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How  to  Fire 
Ntur  Best  Friend 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

REMEMBER  XENO’S  PARADOX  from  those  richly  rewarding  high  school 
math  classes?  In  case  you  don’t,  it’s  a  mathematical  absurdity 
that  goes:  If  you  travel  from  point  A  to  point  B,  you  necessar¬ 
ily  must  travel  half  of  the  distance  to  point  B  before  traveling 
all  of  the  distance.  Now  from  that  point,  you  must  again  travel 
half  of  the  remaining  distance.  If  you  continue  to  do  so  (always 
traveling  half  the  distance)  you  will  never  reach  point  B. 

The  fact  that  we  do,  on  occasion,  reach  point  B  is,  in  a  very 
roundabout  way,  proof  that  we  not  only  live  in  a  digital  age 
and  digital  economy,  but  in  a  digital  reality.  In  spite  of  what  our 
senses  tell  us  about  our  shades-of-gray  experience  and  what  the 
social  arbiters  tell  us  about  the  absence  of  absolutes,  there 


exists  in  the  universe  measures  so  small  they  cannot  be  halved, 
distances  so  short  they  take  no  time  to  travel,  endpoints  so 
close  together  even  the  slimmest  prevarication  cannot  be 
wedged  in. 

It  was  very  early  on  one  of  those  gray  January  mornings.  I 
had  to  dash  out  before  I  could  finish  my  bowl  of  CIO  chow 
to  meet  a  dozen  or  so  of  my  top  development  folks  and  an 
assortment  of  department  heads  from  around  the  company.  The 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBERT  NEUBECKER 


Without  visibility,  your  network  is  lost  Only  NetScout  guides  you  through  stormy  waters 
with  the  nGenius™  Performance  Management  System.  You  can  measure  application 
and  network  performance,  anticipate  future  capacity  needs,  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
operation,  and  guantify  the  effectiveness  of  your  infrastructure  investment.  To  receive 
your  free  informational  CD  and  get  your  company  out  of  the  fog,  call  1-888-999-5946  or 
visit  www.netscout.com/cio.  Make  your  e-business  infrastructure  investment  count... 
before  your  company  hits  the  rocks. 
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meeting  had  been  hastily  assembled  to  discuss  a  project  that  had 
apparently  and  very  suddenly — after  nearly  10  months  of  on- 
schedule,  on-budget  progress — gone  badly  off  track.  The  key 
objective  of  the  meeting  was  to  get  a  handle  on  where  we  were 
and  to  decide  what,  if  any,  changes  we  would  need  to  make  to 
keep  our  promised  delivery  date. 

While  I  had  been  following  the  project  with  the  regularly 
scheduled  project  updates  and  tracking  reports,  this  was  one  of 
perhaps  50  major  efforts  we  had  underway  at  the  time.  As 
always,  close  scrutiny  was  reserved  for  the  five  or  so  projects 

My  general  impression  of  Ellison, 
haircut  aside,  is  that  he  is  not  the 
devil.  I  suspect,  though,  that  when 
he  meets  the  devil  (a  certainty  in 
my  estimation),  he  won’t  need  an 
interpreter. 

that  were  currently  circling  the  drain.  This  project  never 
appeared  to  be  doing  that,  so  I  was  unprepared  for  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  what  I  was  about  to  find  out. 

Leading  the  discussion  was  one  of  my  vice  presidents  of  appli¬ 
cation  development,  the  individual  in  charge  of  the  project  and, 
as  it  happens,  a  close,  personal  friend.  He  and  I  had  worked 
together  for  a  very  long  time.  We’d  been  through  a  lot.  Our 
children  were  close  in  age,  attended  the  same  schools  and  played 
on  the  same  sports  teams.  Our  wives  were  friends,  too,  and 
usually  organized  a  social  get-together  at  least  once  a  month. 

When  I  walked  in,  he  was  attempting  to  explain  the  previous 
night’s  dismal  technical  and  user  test  results  in  the  context  of  what 
the  project  was  reporting  just  a  week  or  two  earlier.  I  had,  at 
that  very  moment,  the  same  sense  of  uneasiness  and  confusion  I 
get  when  I  see  Braille  on  a  drive-up  ATM.  I  could  tell  by  the  way 
he  was  employing  technical  terminology  as  a  shield,  his  body 
language,  and  the  defensiveness  of  his  answers  that  candor  had 
jumped  the  track  and  was  wandering  somewhere  along  a  road 
paved  with  good  intentions.  Heartbreaking.  He  was  lying  and,  by 
the  looks  of  things,  he  had  been  lying  for  quite  some  time. 

Even  today,  armed  with  incontrovertible  proof,  I’m  uncom¬ 
fortable  describing  this  guy  as  a  liar.  Like  most  everyone  else 
in  this  industry,  I  have  been  conditioned  to  the  notion  that 
calling  someone  a  liar  isn’t  considered  an  assertion;  it’s  simply 
an  unfortunate  pejorative  applied  to  those  advocating  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view  or  in  pursuit  of  a  sale.  This  weird  form 


of  tribalism  routinely  puts  the  needs  of  the  bottom  line  or  the 
agenda  ahead  of  the  truth.  Everybody  lies,  the  reasoning  goes, 
and  the  transgression  should  not  be  measured  in  some  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  but  in  the  relative  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  cause  the  lie  serves. 

Take,  for  example,  Oracle  and  Larry  Ellison  and  their 
shameful  efforts  (beyond  the  occasional  misrepresentations 
by  their  salespeople)  to  find  ways  to  discredit  Microsoft- 
friendly  advocacy  groups  by  rifling  through  their  trash.  Now, 
Ellison  is  a  guy  I’ve  picked  on  pretty  hard  in  past  columns,  so 
I  should  tell  you  that  while  I’ve  had  dealings  with  a  number 
of  his  henchmen,  I’ve  never  actually  met  him.  My  general 
impression  of  Ellison,  haircut  aside,  is  that  he  is  not  the  devil. 
I  suspect,  though,  that  when  he  meets  the  devil  (a  certainty  in 
my  estimation),  he  won’t  need  an  interpreter. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (June 
29,  2000),  Oracle’s  defense  for  hiring  a  dirty-tricks  firm  to  go 
dumpster  diving  is  that  they  ordered  their  paid  surrogates  not 
to  do  anything  illegal.  That  was  good  of  them,  don’t  you 
think?  Oracle’s  stated  reason  for  these  shenanigans  was  that 
“left  undisclosed,  these  Microsoft  front  groups  could  have 
improperly  influenced  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  antitrust  cases  in  U.S.  history.”  Such  is  the  state  of  our 
ethical  universe — grand  gestures  justifying  slimy  antics,  all 
funded  by  our  software  license  dollars. 

The  meeting  adjourned  some  four  hours  later  without  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  I  found  myself  saddled  with  one  of 
the  worst  circumstances  of  my  career.  Not  the  hopelessly  late 
project;  as  I’m  sure  you  know,  being  late  and  over  budget  on 
some  projects  simply  happens  now  and  then  in  IT.  Project  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  assertions  it  makes  about  budget,  head  count 
and  timelines  are  always  extrapolations  beyond  the  data  and 
can’t  take  into  account  things  like  budget  squeezes,  key  user 
turnover  and  a  thousand  other  unknowables.  When  you  get 
behind  in  a  project,  you  do  what  you  can  to  fix  it,  you  report 
the  problem  to  top  management  and  the  stakeholders,  then 
you  take  your  lumps  and  move  on. 

My  problem  was  what  to  do  about  the  lies  that  my  friend 
had  either  made  or  allowed  others  to  make  in  an  effort  to  mask 
the  shortfalls  of  his  project.  Beyond  the  disappointment  I  felt, 
I  was  mystified  by  his  behavior  and  worried  about  the  extent  to 
which  I  might  have,  inadvertently,  contributed  to  his  decision 
to  lie.  Was  he  bullied  into  it  by  my  insistence  that  his  project 
team  deliver  on  time?  Was  he  feeling  such  a  deep  and  mis¬ 
guided  sense  of  loyalty  to  me  and  my  career  that  he  was  afraid 
his  performance  would  make  me  look  bad?  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  how  could  I  repay  his  loyalty  in  kind? 

I  knew  one  thing  for  certain:  He  should  have  had  no  fear 
of  termination  for  falling  behind  on  his  project.  Trust  me  when 
I  tell  you,  I  dislike  firing  people  so  much  that  in  order  to  get  dis- 
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missed  by  me  you  have  to  do  something  dreadful  on  a  cosmic 
scale  and  shoot  my  dog  in  front  of  my  children  to  boot.  In  25 
years,  I’ve  never  fired  anyone  for  making  a  mistake.  I  have, 
without  exception,  kicked  out  any  person  I’ve  caught  making  a 
mistake  and  then  lying  about  it.  Sometimes  the  costs,  the  loss 
of  talent  and  the  hit  to  morale  among  those  we  never  con¬ 
fided  in  has  been  enormous.  The  alternative,  allowing  the  lie 
to  slide,  would  have  been  far  worse  in  the  long  run. 

The  case  for  ethical  leadership,  beyond  the  karmic,  is  com¬ 
pelling  to  the  point  of  absolute.  CIOs,  in  their  role  as  leaders 
and  the  primary  consumers  in  this  planet-size  technology 
bazaar,  have  a  vested  interest  (for  reasons  as  simple  as  accuracy 
and  speed)  in  establishing  truth  in  its  purest  form  as  a  non- 
negotiable  condition  in  our  business  dealings  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  our  suppliers,  our  peers  and  our  people.  Not  just  a 
story  or  a  consensus,  but  an  honest-to-God,  down-home,  accu¬ 
rate  representation  of  the  way  the  world  is,  affirming  that  the 
distance  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  untrue  cannot  be 
halved  for  anyone’s  purposes. 

I  spent  the  better  part  of  the  rest  of  that  week  meeting  with 
various  members  of  the  project  team  to  understand  where  we 
stood  and  the  gravity  and  source  of  the  misrepresentations.  For 


a  while  after  I  made  the  decision  to  fire  him,  I  clung  to  a  small 
hope  that  I  might,  somehow,  salvage  our  friendship  in  spite 
of  what  I  felt  I  had  to  do. 

Fie  and  I  went  to  lunch  a  couple  days  later  so  that  I  could  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  he  had  to  say  and  share  my  own  feelings  about 
the  way  he  had  handled  things.  During  the  course  of  a  strained 
and  indigestive  conversation,  we  seemed  to  move  further  and 
further  apart,  backing  into  our  respective  corners,  refusing  to 
come  out.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  relationship  could 
never  be  the  same,  regardless  of  what  I  did  next. 

Later  that  week,  he  and  I  sat  across  from  one  another  in 
my  conference  room  to  plan  a  quick,  orderly  transition  for 
his  replacement.  My  number-one  objective,  and  the  only  thing 
I  had  left  to  offer  him,  was  a  dignified  exit.  Friends  no  more, 
we  parted  company  deeply  disappointed  in  one  another.  He 
very  quickly  found  another  senior  IT  job.  We  have  not,  nor 
have  our  families,  spoken  to  one  another  since. 

I  would  do  it  again,  if  I  had  to.  BE] 


Share  your  firing  war  stories  with  Anonymous  via  e-mail  at  confidential@ 
cio.com.  Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household-name  companies  in 
various  industries  for  more  than  12  years. 
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IBM  Makes  Nice  with  Microsoft 


Strange  Brew 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  ZACHMANN 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  THIRD  millennium  brings  with  it  a  spectacular 
shift  in  alliances  among  the  major  IT  vendors.  It  is  the  renewal, 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  bitter  win-lose  confrontation,  of 
win-win  collaboration  between  IBM  and  Microsoft.  Both  com¬ 
panies  will  benefit  as  a  result.  More  important,  renewed  coop¬ 
eration  will  bring  major  benefits  to  user  organizations  as  well, 
reducing  risks  and  improving  returns  on  IT  infrastructure 
investments. 

Collaboration  between  IBM  and  Microsoft  throughout  the 
1980s  created  the  PC  revolution.  It  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  distributed  computing  era  of  the  early  ’90s  and  the  spec¬ 
tacular  rise  of  the  Internet  in  the  late  ’90s,  even  though 
IBM/Microsoft  cooperation  ended  late  in  1990  with  the  acri¬ 
monious  split  over  OS/2  and  Windows. 

For  the  entire  decade  of  the  ’90s,  the  primary  divide  in  the 
industry  has  been  between  what  I  have  long  called  the  ABM 
(“Anyone  But  Microsoft”)  Coalition  led  (though  rather  quietly 
and  behind  the  scenes)  by  IBM.  The  cast  of  characters  in  the 
ABM  Coalition  has  changed  over  the  years.  In  recent  years, 
Sun  and  Oracle  have  been  the  most  visible  (and  vocal)  ABM 


Coalition  members.  IBM  has  always,  however,  been  the  major 
mover  behind  the  scenes.  The  fundamental  win-lose  con¬ 
frontation  of  IBM  and  its  ABM  allies  defined  the  structure  of 
the  industry  throughout  the  1990s. 

No  more.  In  a  spectacular,  but  inconspicuous  manner,  IBM 
has  realigned  its  competitive  posture  and  shifted  to  a  radically 
different  position — far  more  favorable  toward  Microsoft  than 
toward  Sun  and  Oracle.  The  fundamental  reason  is  that  IBM’s 
erstwhile  allies  pose  far  greater  and  more  immediate  threats 
to  it  than  Microsoft  does,  and  IBM  has  caught  on. 

The  Sun  Also  Rises 

The  revenue  prize  where  IBM  and  Microsoft  are  direct  com¬ 
petitors  today  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  billions  even,  of  dollars  at  stake  where  IBM  is  in  direct 
competition  with  Sun  and  Oracle.  Just  about  every  penny  of 
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revenue  booked  by  Sun  or  Oracle  is  money  won  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  IBM.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Microsoft’s  rev¬ 
enue,  however,  comes  from  areas  in  which  IBM  offers  directly 
competitive  products.  On  the  contrary,  IBM  is  one  of  the  largest 
vendors  of  Windows  systems. 

Earlier  this  year,  IBM  was  finally  roused  from  its  post-OS 
wars  trauma  to  realize  that  it  was  not  Microsoft  but  Sun  and 
Oracle  that  have  really  been  picking  its  pockets  lately.  The 
result:  a  shift  by  IBM  away  from  a  Sun/Oracle  bias  toward  a 
much  more  Microsoft-friendly  position.  Joining  with 


IBM,  until  this  year,  was  solidly  in  the  pro- Java 
anti-Microsoft  camp,  which  has  greatly  boosted 
the  case  for  Java  versus  COM+. 


Microsoft  last  May  in  submitting  the  Simple  Object  Access 
Protocol  1.1  (SOAP)  specification  proposal  to  the  Internet 
Engineering  Task  Force  was  one  of  the  first  public  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  shift. 

This  is,  however,  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  As  important  as 
SOAP  is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  in  its  own  right  (and  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  important — it  extends  the  use  of  XML  to  make  it  a 
very  simple  yet  very  powerful  tool  for  remote-procedure  invo¬ 
cation  as  well  as  for  the  exchange  of  typed  data),  the  SOAP 
1.1  submission  is  far  more  important  as  a  symbol  of  renewed 
win-win  collaboration  and  cooperation  between  IBM  and 
Microsoft. 

Although  the  dotcom  gold  rush  of  the  past  few  years  has 
helped  sell  billions  of  dollars  of  Sun  servers  and  Oracle  data¬ 
bases,  the  IBM  mainframe  and  Windows  networks  remain  as 
the  real  centers  of  gravity  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  cor¬ 
porate  IT  operations.  The  rush  to  the  Web  has  brought  issues 
of  enterprise  application  integration  (EAT)  to  the  fore  and  ral¬ 
lied  the  old  (and  flagging)  CORBA  force  behind  a  renewed 
push  based  on  Java,  Enterprise  Java  Beans  and  Java  2 
Enterprise  Edition.  Microsoft,  of  course,  offers  an  alternative 
approach  with  Component  Object  Model  Plus  (COM+), 
BizTalk  and  so  forth. 

Cutting  Back  on  Java 

IBM,  until  this  year,  was  solidly  in  the  pro-Java  anti-Microsoft 
camp,  which  has  greatly  boosted  the  case  for  Java  versus 
COM+  with  most  industry  pundits  as  well  as  with  many  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  has  also,  however,  greatly  boosted  Sun’s  ability  to 
sell  its  servers  and  Oracle’s  ability  to  sell  its  databases  into  IBM 
accounts  and  inadvertently  boosted  the  potential  complexity 


of  enterprise  applications  integration  for  many  IBM  customers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  approaches  of  both  the 
Sun/Oracle  axis  and  Microsoft  offer  reasonable  ways  to  do 
the  job  that  nearly  all  enterprises  will  need  to  do  over  the  next 
few  years.  However,  in  an  organization  where  IT  revolves 
around  IBM  mainframes  and  Windows  networks,  introduc¬ 
ing  Java-oriented  middleware,  which  requires  skill  sets  entirely 
different  from  what  the  organization  has  already  developed, 
is  hardly  the  best  way  to  reduce  complexity.  On  the  contrary, 
to  do  so  will  certainly  increase  complexity  (and  risk)  across 

the  board,  at  least  in  the  near  term.  Yet 
IBM’s  former  pro-Java  posture  necessar¬ 
ily  encouraged  such  customers  to  do 
exactly  that! 

Even  worse,  from  IBM’s  point  of 
view,  taking  a  seat  in  the  pro-Java  camp 
in  effect  was  making  IBM  into  a  sales 
prospector  for  Sun  and  Oracle.  If  an 
organization  buys  into  the  notion  of 
Java-based  middleware  as  the  key  to  its  EAI  strategy,  Sun 
servers  and  Oracle  database  software  become  much  more 
attractive  alternatives  to  IBM  mainframes  and  DB2.  IBM,  in 
herding  customers  toward  a  Java-centric  middleware  strategy, 
not  only  increases  risks  and  complexity  for  many  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  but  also  helps  its  most  dangerous  competitors  get  into 
its  accounts  in  the  process.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  IBM 
has  decided  to  opt  for  greater  cooperation  with  Microsoft. 

IBM  will  not,  of  course,  abandon  Java.  IBM  will,  however, 
increasingly  adopt  the  Microsoft  alternative  as  an  equally 
viable  option,  work  closely  in  the  future  with  Microsoft  and 
support  IBM  customers  equally,  regardless  of  which  alternative 
they  prefer.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  IBM  will  work  to 
help  customers  do  what  in  fact  most  customers  want  to  do: 
mix  and  match  Java-centric  and  COM+-based  components 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  rather  than  be  forced  to  make  ideo¬ 
logical  choices  forced  on  them  by  win-lose  confrontations 
between  vendors. 

The  end  result  of  IBM’s  shift  in  attitude  will  be  that  user 
organizations  will  be  able  to  build  EAI  infrastructures  more 
flexibly  and  with  lower  risk.  They  will  be  able  to  choose  the 
best  tools  for  particular  jobs  without  betting  on  one  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  There’s  no  doubt  that 
renewed  win-win  collaboration  and  cooperation  between 
IBM  and  Microsoft  will  benefit  both  vendors.  The  biggest 
winners,  however,  will  be  IBM  and  Microsoft 
customers.  BE] 

William  F.  Zachmann  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Meta 
Group,  an  IT  research  company  based  in  Stamford, 

Conn. 
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We  asked  Marwan  Shishakly  of 


Nortel  Networks  to  say  that  Global  One 


has  the  most  advanced  and  reliable 


telecom  network  on  earth.  He  wouldn't 


•  * 

-earn 

go  quite  that  far.  But  Marwan  did  admit 


that  our  worry-free  network  makes  life 


easier  for  Nortel  Networks  employees , 


suppliers  and  customers  around  the 


world.  (That's  not  quite  as  snappy. 


but  we'll  take  it.) 

Marwan  Shishakly 

VP,  IS  Infrastructure  Nortel  Networks 


As  one  of  Nortel  Networks'  biggest  international  telecom  providers,  Global  One  supplies  everything  from  satellite  circuits  to  a  major 
pan-European  frame  relay  to  ATM.  Our  Global  ATM  network  helps  Nortel  Networks  handle  critical  IP  and  data  communications  among 
their  commercial  and  manufacturing  sites.  Obviously,  Marwan  and  Nortel  Networks  know  a  good  network  when  they  see  one.  For  more 
information,  please  visit  www.globalone.net  or  call  1-877-460-4141. 

Global 


A  Member  of  the  France  Telecom  Group 


Opinion 


From  the  Publisher 

gbeach@cio.com 


No-Shows  of 

Support 

AS  I  PUMP  GASOLINE  on  a  cold  blustery  evening  in  Massachusetts,  I 
continue  to  be  steaming  mad  about  the  events  of  the  day 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  testified  before  a  bipartisan 
congressional  commission  focused  on  setting  our  nation’s  e- 
learning  agenda  for  the  coming  years. 

Called  the  Web  Based  Education  Commission,  the  group 
invited  America’s  leading  businesses,  education  institutions 
and  nonprofits  to  share  their  ideas  on  the  road  ahead.  Several 
hundred  responded.  Only  six  were  actual  for-profit  busi¬ 
nesses.  And  every  one  of  those  were  technology  companies 
hoping  to  sell  more  tech  toys  to  our  nation’s  schools. 

When  my  turn  came  to  testify,  I  eschewed  my  written 
remarks  and  went  on  a  soliloquy  on  how  disappointing  it 
was  that  so  few  businesses  submitted  testimony.  I  also  told 
former  Sen.  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  that  I  would  pay  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  future  hearing  to  listen  to  the  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  large,  nontechnology  companies  testify. 

The  chieftains  of  American  businesses  are  quick  to  cri¬ 
tique  how  America’s  K-through-higher-education  public 
school  system  is  not  producing  enough  workers  with  the 
technical  skills  needed  in  the  21st  century  workplace.  But 
when  action  and  leadership  are  called  for,  our  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  are  no-shows. 

Retooling  public  education  is  a  systemic  problem  calling 
for  systemic  solutions.  I  am  convinced  corporate  America’s 
leaders  care  more  about  parochial,  in-my-affluent-ZIP-code 


microefforts  that  make  for  great  photo  ops  in  corporate  annual 
reports  than  they  do  about  jumping  in  and  making  things  bet¬ 
ter  nationally. 

Those  who  did  testify  that  day  told  story  after  story  of  how 
pilot  technology  programs  in  their  schools  were  producing 
excellent  results.  The  only  downside?  Not  enough  money  to 
roll  them  out  districtwide. 

So,  as  I  stood  at  that  gas  pump  staring  at  the  $1.50  price 
on  a  gallon  of  gas,  the  following  idea  struck  me.  How  much 
of  that  $1.50  in  Massachusetts  was  actually  a  tax?  Where  did 
that  money  go? 

I  researched  it  and  discovered  that  in  Massachusetts  21  cents 
on  every  gallon  goes  to  the  federal  Highway  Trust  Fund,  a 
program  instituted  by  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  to 
fund  the  construction  of  the  interstate  highway  system. 

No  one  likes  a  tax,  but  the  alternative — a  future  tech- 
illiterate  workforce — is  not  a  pleasant  option  either. 

I  would  like  the  107th  Congress  to  consider  this  idea.  Apply 
a  one-half  of  1  percent  excise  tax  on  the  sales  of  technology 
products  and  services  over  $1,000.  This  approach  ensures  low- 
income,  first-time  buyers  would  be  exempt.  Companies  using 
technology  the  most,  companies  that  need  a  tech-trained  work¬ 
force,  would  pay  the  most. 

IDC  reports  that  American  businesses  spend  about  $400  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  on  technology  products  and  services.  The  $2  bil¬ 
lion  raised  annually  by  this  idea  would  go  to  fund  the  National 
Education  Technology  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  would  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  bipartisan  congressional  committee.  Each  year  every 
penny  collected  would  be  dispersed  to  the  50  states  to  foster 
quicker  adoption  of  technology  in  our  education  process. 

Left  to  their  own,  American  businesses  will  never  act. 
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We  thought  about  listing 

OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  E-BUSINESS  CUSTOMERS. 

But  Forbes  and  Fortune  beat  us  to  it. 


Over  8,000  of  the  world’s  most  successful  e-businesses 
have  chosen  the  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business  Platform^ 


BEA’s  customers  include: 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Telecommunications  Companies 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Computer/Office  Equipment 
M  an  uf  act  u  re  rs 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Financial  Securities  and  Diversified 
Financial  Companies 

•  100%  of  the  Fortune  500  Pharmaceutical 
Companies 

•  The  majority  of  the  Fortune  Global  500 
Airline  and  Delivery  Services,  as  well 
as  Aerospace  and  Healthcare 
Companies 

•  The  majority  of  Forbes  Super  100, 
Fortune  Global  500,  Fortune  e-50 
and  Business  2.0  100  lists 


BEA  is  the  platform  of  choice  because: 

•  The  BEA  WebLogic®  E-Business 
Platform™  is  built  on  BEA  WebLogic® 
Server,  the  industry’s  number  one 
Java  application  server 

•  BEA  is  the  de  facto  standard  for  over 
1,200  of  the  world’s  leading  Sis,  ISVs, 
and  ASPs 

•  Business  Week  named  BEA  the 
Number  One  Technology  Company  with 
the  highest  shareholder  return:  884% 
(June  2000) 

•  BEA  is  one  of  the  ten  most  highly  valued 
software  companies  in  the  world 

•  We’ve  had  20  straight  quarters  of 
record  revenue 

Maybe  it’s  time  to  get  your  company 

on  the  most  powerful  list  in  e-business. 

Ours.  Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 


How  business  becomes  e-business!" 


©2001  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  How  business  becomes  e-business  and  BEA  WebLogic  E-Business  Platform  are  trademarks  and  BEA  and  WebLogic  are  registered  trademarks  of  BEA  Systems,  Inc. 


one  pan  with  a  known  weight,  the  other 
with  the  object  to  be  weighed. 

Before  the  advent  of  international  stan¬ 
dards  for  weights  and  measures,  civiliza¬ 
tions  came  up  with  their  own.  The  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  used  a  wheat  seed  as  the 
smallest  unit  of  weight.  The  Arabs  weighed 
gold,  silver  and  precious  gems  using  a  small 
bean  called  the  karob  (the  origin  of  the 
word  carat). 

While  the  balance  scale  is  still  in  use 
today,  both  as  machine  and  metaphor,  its 


Longing  to  wax  nostalgic  over  a  favorite  technol¬ 
ogy?  Send  your  thoughts  to  Features  Editor  Sara 
Shay  at  sshay@cio.com. 


Time  Piece 


Tools  that  Ruled 


descendants  have  taken  over  much  of  its 
business.  Spring  scales,  such  as  the  one  you 
avoid  stepping  on  in  your  bathroom,  came 
along  in  the  early  1700s.  Today’s  electronic 
scales  can  weigh  tractor-trailers  and  freight 
trains,  while  quartz  microbalances  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  density  of  gases  weighing  up  to 
0.1  gram.  BE] 


FLASH  BACK  for  a  moment  to  the  fifth 
grade  (if  it’s  not  too  painful),  when  your 
math  teacher  asked  you  to  solve  a  scale  puz¬ 
zle  like  this  one:  You  have  nine  coins,  iden¬ 
tical  in  appearance.  One  is  counterfeit,  and 
it  is  heavier  than  the  others.  Use  the  balance 
scale  only  twice  to  figure  out  which  is  the 
heavy  one. 

Now  to  be  perfectly  honest  you  don’t 
actually  need  a  scale  to  solve  the  puzzle. 
You  should  dredge  one  up  anyway,  though, 
because  it  is  so  elegant  and  extremely  sat¬ 
isfying  to  use. 

The  balance  scale  is  the  simplest  form 
of  weighing  machine,  and  the  oldest.  The 
always-resourceful  Egyptians  employed 
them  more  than  5,000  years  ago,  suspend¬ 
ing  two  pans  from  either  end  of  a  beam  that 
hung  from  a  vertical  support.  They  filled 
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“With  Infinium 

ASP  we  gain 
a  business  partner  and 
a  turnkey  solution. 
Now  we  can  focus  on 
sustaining  our  99% 
on-time  performance.” 

Marshall  Witt.CFO 
Viking  Freight 
a  FedEx  Company 


THE  RESULT:  Complex  business  processes  are 
streamlined  as  the  company  grows.  IT  focuses  on  strategic 
imperatives:  reliability,  speed,  and  enhanced  customer  service. 


THE  SOLUTION:  Infi  nium  ASP  with  Infinium  eBusiness 


and 

software  management  to  free  IT  resources  and 
integrate  processes  across  the  enterprise. 


The  Complete  Story: 


4>) 


viking 


inf  i  mum.com/greatwork 


INFINIUM 

do  great  work 


Infinium"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Infinium  Software 


GOOD  MORNING 

Once  again,  today  has  arrived.  And  it  brings  with  it  the 
same  meetings,  the  same  problems,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  same  solutions.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
those  same  solutions  aren't  working.  Because 
business  has  been  transformed  by  the  little  letter  e. 
And  the  technology  that  was  once  the  domain 
of  twentysomethings  with  a  website  and  a  warehouse 
in  their  garage  is  now  an  integral  part  of  every  business.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  same  principles  that  made  for  good  management  before 
still  make  good  eBusiness  sense.  Of  course,  that's  a  lot  more  difficult 
now  that  your  business  isn't  contained  by  four  walls  and  needs  to  be 
accessible  anywhere,  anytime,  for  anyone.  That's  why  it's  more  important 
than  ever  to  have  the  very  best  software.  Software  that  manages  your 
business  processes  -  integrating  all  parts  of  your  company,  including 
suppliers  and  partners,  to  make  sure  that  they're  working  together 
seamlessly.  Software  that  manages  information -storing,  accessing,  and 
utilizing  the  vast  wealth  of  knowledge  that  you  continually  gather  about 
yourself  and  your  customers.  Software  that  manages  your  infrastructure - 
maintaining  and  securing  your  assets  while  letting  you  see  the  big 
picture  to  ensure  that  everything  keeps  running  smoothly.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it.  Things  have  changed.  But  that  just  means  there  will  be  new 
solutions  to  the  old  problems.  And  we  think  that's  a  change  for  the  better. 

HELLO  TOMORROW 

WE  ARE  COMFDTER  ASSOCIATES 

THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS 


ca.com  Computer  Associates™ 
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